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The  earth  is  my  home.  I  want  to  know  more  about  it. 

I  want  to  know  more  about  the  boys  and  girls  of  other  races  and  other 
nations  who  share  this  earth  with  me.  All  of  them  are  my  friends.  I  want  them 
to  have  nourishing  food  to  eat,  good  clothes  to  wear,  and  comfortable  homes 
in  which  to  live. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  make  this  a  happy  world,  where  people  everywhere 
live  always  in  happiness  and  peace. 
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FRIEXDS  NEAR  AND  FAR  presents  vivid 
pictures  of  life  in  six  carefully  selected  regions 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  first  of  these 
regions  lies  at  the  equator.  Each  succeeding  unit 
deals  with  regions  that  are  farther  and  farther 
from  the  equator.  Adaptations  to  environments 
that  vary  in  latitude,  altitude,  climate,  and  phys¬ 
ical  features  are  clearly  shown. 

Each  unit  consists  of  a  well-written  story, 
with  a  plot  centering  around  a  particular  family 
and  their  friends  and  neighbors.  This  not  only 
makes  the  material  more  interesting  but  also 
more  concrete,  and  thus  easier  for  children  to 
visualize.  Each  story  covers  a  full  year,  includ¬ 
ing  activities  of  all  seasons. 

The  content  of  FRIENDS  NEAR  AND  FAR 
is  drawn  from  many  fields.  Much  of  it  might 
well  be  classified  as  elementary  sociology.  Geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  science,  art,  music,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  woven  together  into  one  unified 
whole. 

It  is  made  clear  that  people  in  different  locali¬ 
ties  live  differently,  not  because  they  are  queer, 
but  because  certain  modes  of  life  thrive  best  un¬ 
der  certain  conditions,  or  because  these  people 
have  been  isolated  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  contributions  of  each  region  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  culture,  and  material  prosperity  of  peoples 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  shown.  The  early 
inhabitants  of  each  region,  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  early  days,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  ways  of  living  and  working  receive 
their  proper  attention. 

The  visual  aids  were  planned  and  selected  for 
their  teaching  values.  The  pictures  supplement 
as  well  as  illustrate  the  text.  The  drawings, 
maps,  and  diagrams  give  certain  specific  informa¬ 
tion  or  furnish  opportunities  for  developing  cer¬ 
tain  desirable  skills. 


Each  unit  ends  with  a  study  of  comparable 
regions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  re¬ 
gions  are  clearly  indicated  on  maps,  and  sufficient 
information  is  given  to  enable  pupils  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  differences  as  well  as  the  similarities  of 
these  various  regions. 

An  introductory  unit  contains  an  abundance 
of  readiness  materials.  Pictures  and  brief  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  food,  shelter,  clothing,  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  transportation  in  each  region  give  a 
brief  overview  of  the  book.  They  furnish  in¬ 
formation,  arouse  interest,  and  stimulate  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  answered  in  the  materials  that 
follow.  A  simple  introduction  to  map  study  is 
included  in  this  unit.  Map  concepts  are  care¬ 
fully  presented,  including  exercises  that  call  for 
the  use  of  simple  map  skills.  Opportunities  for 
applying  these  skills — and  learning  new  ones — 
are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Concepts  are  carefully  developed  throughout 
the  text.  Difficult  or  newT  terms  are  also  pro¬ 
nounced  and  defined  in  the  Glossary  on  pages 
243-250.  There  are  many  exercises  that  require 
or  encourage  the  use  of  the  Glossary. 

The  use  of  the  Index  is  called  for  in  a  number 
of  activities.  Systematic  reference  to  the  Glos¬ 
sary  and  the  Index  should  develop  skill  in  the 
use  of  both  of  these  important  parts  of  the  book. 

The  exercises  that  follow  the  various  sections 
of  the  units  may  be  used  as  class,  small  group, 
or  as  individual  activities.  They  may  also  suggest 
other  activities  which  will  prove  valuable  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils.  Many  of  the  activities  included 
are  suitable  for  use  with  other  sections  also, 
but  were  not  repeated  because  of  limited  space. 

A  selected  Bibliography  in  the  opening  pages 
lists  storybooks,  related  to  each  unit,  which  may 
be  read  by  the  children. 
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UNIT  I  —  HOT,  WET  LANDS 


UNIT  2  — HIGHLANDS 


Du  Chaillu,  Paul  B.,  Lost  in  the  Jungle,  Harper. 
When  these  thrilling  true  experiences  in  an 
African  jungle  were  first  published  in  1869, 
little  was  known  about  Africa,  and  people  did 
not  believe  them.  (5-9) 

Eells,  Elsie,  Tales  from  the  Amazon,  Dodd, 
Mead.  Twenty-six  folk  tales  from  South 
America.  (4-5) 

Enright,  Elizabeth,  Kintu,  A  Congo  Adventure, 
Rinehart.  Kintu,  the  son  of  a  Congo  chief, 
was  afraid  of  the  jungle,  but  he  entered  it 
alone  in  an  exciting  adventure.  (4-5) 

Mukerji,  Dhan  Gopal,  Fierce  Face,  Dutton.  The 
story  ,of  a  tiger  cub,  written  as  though  the 
animal  was  telling  it.  (4-8) 

Singer,  Caroline,  and  Baldridge,  Cyrus,  Boomba 
Lives  in  Africa,  Holiday.  (4-6) 

Smith,  Eugene,  Kongo  the  Elephant,  Knopf. 
Kongo’s  neighbors  are  zebras,  alligators  hip¬ 
popotamuses,  and  giraffes.  (4-6) 

Solem,  Elizabeth,  Kana,  Prince  of  Darkest  Af¬ 
rica,  Britannica.  A  picture  story  of  a  boy  of 
the  Watussi  tribe.  (3-5) 

Sperry,  Armstrong,  One  Day  with  Jambi  in  Su¬ 
matra,  Winston.  (3-4) 

Steen,  Elizabeth,  Red  Jungle  Boy,  Harcourt. 
An  Indian  boy  is  lost  in  a  South  American 
jungle  and  stays  overnight  in  a  tree.  (5-6) 
Tee-Van,  Helen,  Red  Howling  Monkey,  Mac¬ 
millan.  Story  of  a  South  American  boy.  (5-6) 
Waldeck,  Jo  Besse,  Little  Jungle  Village,  Viking. 
The  story  of  two  Indian  children  of  the  jungles 
of  British  Guiana.  (5*7) 

Williams,  Henry,  Kimbi,  Indian  of  the  Jungle, 
Heath.  Kimbi  of  Ecuador  makes  a  pet  of  the 
monkey  he  rescues  from  hunters.  He  becomes 
a  good  hunter  himself.  (4-6) 


Bailey,  Bernadine,  Guatemala  in  Story  and  Pic¬ 
tures,  Whitman.  An  easy  book,  with  the  story 
told  in  an  interesting  way.  (3-4) 

Buff,  Mary  and  Conrad,  Kobi,  a  Boy  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  Viking.  Kobi  spends  his  summer  herd¬ 
ing  cows  on  the  high  summer  pastures.  (4-6) 
Cannon,  Marian,  Children  of  the  Fiery  Moun¬ 
tain,  Dutton.  Two  Kansas  boys  spend  an  ex¬ 
citing  winter  on  a  coffee  finca.  (3*5) 

Carpenter,  Frances,  Our  Little  Friends  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  American  Book.  The  everyday  life 
of  Hansli  and  Heidi.  (3-5) 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth,  Boy  with  the  Parrot, 
Macmillan.  A  story  of  Guatemala,  in  which 
Sebastian  and  his  parrot  find  adventure.  (5-7) 
Gaggin,  Eva,  Ear  for  Uncle  Emil,  Viking.  Uncle 
Emil  is  a  herdsman  doll  which  belongs  to  a 
little  Swiss  girl.  (5-7) 

Goetz,  Delia,  Letters  from  Guatemala,  Heath. 
An  American  boy  writes  home  to  his  friend, 
telling  him  about  his  house,  the  market,  the 
school,  Christmas,  and  his  visits  to  coffee  and 
banana  plantations.  (4-5) 

Goetz,  Delia,  Panchita,  a  Little  Girl  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  Harcourt.  Panchita  wanted  the  beauti¬ 
ful  doll  in  the  store  window.  You  will  learn 
how  she  paid  for  it.  (4-5) 

Solem,  Elizabeth,  Hans,  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  Bri¬ 
tannica.  A  picture  story  of  a  long  climb  into 
the  Alps.  (3-5) 

Spyri,  Johanna,  Heidi,  Houghton.  The  story  of 
a  little  girl  who  lives  in  the  Alps.  (4-6) 

Von  Hagen,  Christine,  Pablo  of  Flower  Moun¬ 
tain,  Nelson.  Pablo,  who  lived  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Central  America,  wanted  a  horse  most 
of  all.  Read  how  he  got  it  after  many  excit¬ 
ing  experiences.  (4-6) 


(Note  to  teacher:  Numbers  in  parentheses  show  grade  placement.  E  means  easy  to  read  at  that  level.) 
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UNIT  3  — DRY  LANDS 

Beston,  Henry,  Sons  of  Kai,  Macmillan.  A  leg¬ 
end  of  the  Navahos,  told  simply.  E  (4-5) 
Buff,  Mary,  Dancing  Cloud,  Viking.  Dancing 
Cloud  and  his  sister  are  Navaho  children. 
They  help  build  a  hogan,  care  for  the  sheep, 
weave,  and  plant  corn.  (4~5 ) 

Carpenter,  Frances,  Our  Little  Friends  of  the 
Arabian  Desert,  American  Book.  The  daily 
life  of  two  children  of  a  desert  chief  during  a 
year  of  wandering.  (3'4) 

Clark,  Ann,  Little  Navaho  Bluebird,  Viking.  The 
story  of  a  young  girl  and  her  family.  (4-6) 
Davis,  Robert,  Pepperfoot  of  Thursday  Market, 
Holiday.  Adventures  of  three  Berber  boys 
and  a  donkey  in  North  Africa.  (5_7) 

Hogner,  Dorothy,  Navaho  Winter  Nights,  Nel¬ 
son.  The  medicine  man  tells  about  some  of 
the  beliefs  of  the  Navahos.  (4*5 ) 

Patch,  Edith,  and  Fenton,  Carroll,  Desert  Neigh¬ 
bors,  Macmillan.  Stories  of  animals  of  the 
desert:  the  kangaroo  rat,  the  horned  toad, 
lizards,  and  moths.  (4-6) 

Scacheri,  Mario  and  Mabel,  Indians  Today,  Har- 
court.  The  story  of  a  visit  to  the  Pueblos  and 
Navahos  of  our  southwest.  (4-5) 

Solem,  Elizabeth,  Dark  Eyes  and  Her  Navaho 
Blanket,  Britannica.  A  picture  story  about  a 
Navaho  family  as  they  move  from  their  winter 
home  to  the  summer  hogan.  (3-5) 

Sperry,  Armstrong,  Little  Eagle,  a  Navaho  Boy, 
Winston.  Little  Eagle’s  ambition  was  to  at¬ 
tend  the  government  school.  (3-4) 

Tietjens,  Eunice,  Boy  of  the  Desert,  Coward. 
An  Arab  boy  travels  through  the  desert  of 
North  Africa.  (5-7) 

UNIT  4  — PRAIRIE  LANDS 

Brock,  Emma  L.,  Uncle  Benny  Goes  Visiting, 
Knopf.  Uncle  Benny  worked  in  the  city,  but 
he  learned  how  to  help  on  the  farm.  (3-5) 
Curtis,  Alice,  Children  of  the  Prairie,  Crowell. 
Their  grandfather  gives  Lynnie  and  Gwen  a 
pony  to  ride  on  the  Iowa  farm.  (5-6) 

Curtis,  Alice,  Winter  on  the  Prairie,  Crowell. 

Another  story  about  Lynnie  and  Gwen.  (4-6) 
Enright,  Elizabeth,  Thimble  Summer,  Rinehart. 


This  book  about  life  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  won 
the  Newbery  medal  in  1939.  (5*7) 

Garrett,  Helen,  Jobie,  Messner.  A  farm  boy  has 
many  adventures,  even  though  he  has  no  play¬ 
mates  living  near  by.  (1-3) 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer,  Farmer  in  the  Dell, 
Macmillan.  An  easy  book  about  year-round 
life  on  a  farm.  E  (1-4) 

Haywood,  Carolyn,  Two  and  Two  Are  Four, 
Harcourt.  An  easy  book  about  four  children 
visiting  their  grandfather’s  farm.  E  (2-4) 
Horn,  Madeline,  Farm  on  the  Hill,  Scribner. 
Everyday  experiences  of  two  small  boys  who 
visit  an  Iowa  farm.  (3-5) 

Mclntir£,  Alta,  Milk,  Follett.  Stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  about  dairy  farms,  city  dairies,  and  the 
uses  of  milk.  (3-4) 

Mason,  Mirian,  Smiling  Hill  Farms,  Ginn.  The 
development  of  American  life  on  a  farm  from 
pioneer  days  to  the  present.  (3-5) 

Reely,  Mary,  Blue  Mittens,  Cadmus.  A  little 
girl’s  life  on  a  midwestern  farm.  (3*5) 

Rifkin,  Lillian,  When  1  Grow  Up  I’ll  Be  a 
Farmer,  Lothrop.  (4-7) 

Smith,  Elmer  Boyd,  Farm  Book,  Houghton.  Bob 
and  Betty  visit  Uncle  John.  E  (2-4) 

Stong,  Phil,  Farm  Boy,  Dodd.  A  hunt  for  In¬ 
dian  treasure,  with  action  and  humor.  (4-5) 
Wilder,  Laura,  Farmer  Boy 5  Harper.  Farm  life 
in  the  days  before  machinery  and  electricity 
came  to  farms.  (4-6) 

UNIT  5— NEAR  THE  SEA 

Dalgliesh,  Alice,  Relief’s  Rocker,  Macmillan.  A 
story  of  Sandy  Cove  and  the  sea,  and  of  the 
mysterious  seafaring  uncle.  (4-5) 

Dalgliesh,  Alice,  Roundabout,  Macmillan.  An¬ 
other  Sandy  Cove  story.  (4-5) 

Duncan,  Norman,  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail, 
Revell.  The  life  of  a  Newfoundland  boy,  his 
dog,  and  his  adventures  with  icebergs,  whales, 
seals,  and  a  giant  squid.  (5-8) 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer,  Rainbow’s  End,  Mac¬ 
millan.  A  ship’s  carpenter  and  his  cat  come 
to  live  at  Snug  Harbor.  (4-6) 

Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer,  Tommy  Thatcher  Goes 
to  Sea,  Macmillan.  Tommy  goes  to  live  with 
his  grandparents  in  Maine.  (3-4) 
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Huntington,  Harriet,  Let’s  Go  to  the  Seashore, 
Doubleday.  This  book  tells  about  sea  crea¬ 
tures,  such  as  sand  dollars,  starfish,  and  sea 
anemones.  (2-5) 

Mellen,  Ida,  Twehty  Little  Fishes,  Messner. 
Stories  and  pictures  about  fishes  in  the  aqua¬ 
riums,  the  small  ponds,  near  the  seashore,  and 
in  the  fish  bowl  in  your  home.  (4-6) 

Norling,  Josephine  and  Ernest,  Pogo’s  Fishing 
Trip,  Holt.  John  learns  about  salmon  fishing 
while  on  his  uncle’s  fishing  boat  in  Puget 
Sound.  E  (2-4) 

Parker,  Bertha,  Fishes,  Harper.  A  book  about 
all  kinds  of  fishes.  It  contains  many  colored 
pictures.  (4-6) 

Patch,  Edith,  and  Fenton,  Carroll,  Holiday 
Shore,  Macmillan.  An  easy  book  of  pictures 
and  stories  about  sea  creatures.  (4-6) 

Perry,  Josephine,  Fish  Production,  Longmans. 
Modern  methods  of  catching  and  marketing 
fish  in  the  United  States.  (5-8) 

Robinson,  William,  At  the  Seashore,  Macmillan. 
Ann  and  Bill  feed  sea  gulls,  collect  shells,  and 
watch  the  tiny  sea  animals,  such  as  sea  anem¬ 
ones,  starfish,' crabs,  and  barnacles.  E  (1-3) 
Schram,  Constance,  Ola),  Lofoten  Fisherman, 
Longmans.  The  story  of  a  Norwegian  fisher- 
boy  and  his  friends.  (4-5) 

Smith,  Elmer  B.,  Seashore  Book,  Houghton.  Bob 
and  Betty  spend  the  summer  with  Captain 
Hawes.  E  (3-4) 

Tousey,  Sanford,  Fisherman  Tommy,  Houghton. 
Tommy  learns  how  to  catch  lobsters,  dig  for 
clams,  harpoon  a  swordfish,  and  start  his  own 
fish  market.  (3-4) 

UNIT  6  — COLD  NORTH  LANDS 

Albee,  William,  Kanguk,  Little.  Kanguk  tells 
the  story  of  his  boyhood  at  Bering  Strait. 
The  pictures  were  drawn  by  Kanguk.  Excit¬ 
ing  stories  of  fishing  and  hunting  for  seal, 
whale,  walrus,  and  bear.  (4-6) 


Aulaire,  d’,  Ingri  and  Edgar,  Children  of  the 
Northlights,  Viking.  A  year  in  the  life  of  two 
children  of  Lapland.  (3-5) 

Carpenter,  Frances,  Our  Little  Friends  of  Eski¬ 
mo  Land,  Papik  and  Natsek,  American  Book. 
There  are  seal  hunts  on  the  ice,  reindeer  hunts 
on  land,  and  festivals  which  were  held  in  the 
singing-house.  (3-4) 

Gillham,  Charles,  Beyond  the  Clapping  Moun¬ 
tain,  Macmillan.  Animal  stories  of  Alaska, 
told  to  the  author  by  an  Eskimo.  (4-5) 

Henry,  Marguerite,  Alaska,  in  Story  and  Pic¬ 
tures,  Whitman.  (3-5) 

Lambert,  Clara,  The  Story  of  Alaska,  Harper. 
Alaska  and  its  resources,  including  wildlife, 
minerals,  glaciers,  northern  lights,  and  the 
usefulness  of  airplanes  there.  (3-5) 

Lomen,  Helen,  and  Flack,  Marjorie,  Taktuk,  an 
Arctic  Boy,  Doubleday.  Taktuk  learns  how 
to  hunt  seal,  and  he  helps  to  care  for  the 
reindeer.  (4-6) 

Machetanz,  Frederick,  On  Arctic  Ice,  Scribner. 
Andy  learns  how  to  hunt  for  seal  and  whale, 
and  to  handle  a  harpoon.  (4-5) 

Machetanz,  Frederick,  Panuck,  Eskimo  Sled 
Dog,  Scribner.  This  story  tells  how  sled  dogs 
are  trained.  Panuck  rescues  his  master  in  a 
blizzard.  (4*5) 

Molloy,  Anne,  Coast  Guard  to  Greenland, 
Houghton.  Greg  overcomes  his  fear  of  the  sea 
on  a  trip  to  Greenland  with  his  father,  captain 
of  a  Coast  Guard  cutter.  (4-6) 

O’Brien,  John,  Sled  Dogs  in  Snowland,  Follett. 
Stories  of  puppies  that  were  born  in  Little 
America  and  trained  to  be  sled  dogs.  (4-6) 
Savage,  Alma,  Holiday  in  Alaska,  Heath.  (4-6) 
Solem,  Elizabeth,  Anaghalook,  Eskimo  Girl, 
Britannica.  A  picture  story  of  an  Eskimo 
family  whose  home  was  on  the  island  of 
Nunivak.  (3*5) 

Sperry,  Armstrong,  One  Day  with  Tuktu,  Cad¬ 
mus.  The  exciting  adventures  of  an  Eskimo 
boy.  E  (3-4) 
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Do  some  of  these  boys  and  girls  seem  strange  to  you?  If  so ,  that  is 
because  you  do  not  know  them.  You  will  soon  begin  to  think  of  them  as  your 
friends,  for  they  are  the  boys  and  girls  you  are  now  going  to  read  about. 

First  comes  Pimwe,  who  must  be  ever  on  guard  against  dangerous  enemies 
of  the  forest.  His  home  is  in  a  hot ,  wet  jungle  far,  far  away. 

Next  come  two  children  from  a  land  of  high  mountains.  They  are  Jose 
and  Ria.  Jose  wishes  he  had  a  puppy  like  the  one  in  the  basket. 

The  boy  with  the  sheep  is  Joe  Many  goats,  and  he  lives  in  a  land  so  dry 
that  drinking  water  has  to  be  hauled  in  barrels  from  distant  springs. 

Tommy  Simpson  is  a  4-H  Club  farm  boy.  When  his  calf  grows  larger,  he 
hopes  it  will  win  a  blue  ribbon  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair. 

The  New  England  fisherboy  is  Chris  Pruitt.  His  whole  life  is  lived  within 
sight  and  smell  of  the  sea. 

Nancy  Monroe  is  spending  an  exciting  year  among  the  Eskimos  of  the 
frozen  north.  She  finds  dog-sledding  a  thrilling  adventure. 
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This  jungle  home  provides  shelter  from  the  hot  sun  and  the  heavy  rains. 
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Pa$e  2  Houses  are  built  of  many  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  in  many  different  ways.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  hot,  wet  lands  usually 
build  houses  of  the  trunks  and  leaves  of 
trees.  The  roofs  of  such  houses  have  to 


be  made  very  steep  to  shed  the  heavy 
rains  that  fall  nearly  every  day. 

In  some  warm  parts  of  the  world,  peo¬ 
ple  use  bricks  of  sun-baked  clay  for  the 
walls  of  their  houses.  Steep  roofs  of 


The  walls  of  this  house  are  made 
of  sun-dried  clay  bricks.  The  roof 
is  being  made  of  thick  layers  of 
grass,  carefully  tied  in  place  to  keep 
it  from  blowing  away. 


Mrs.  Branson  De  Con — Sawders 
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Frances  Cooke  Macgregor 
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A.  C.  Shelton 


This  earth-covered  log  house  makes  a  comfortable 
winter  home  for  some  desert  family. 


This  fisherman's  house  is  sided  with  wood  boards, 
and  roofed  with  wood  shingles. 


grass  extend  out  beyond  the  walls  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  rains. 

Other  parts  of  the  world  are  so  dry 
that  the  houses  can  be  built  of  logs  and 
earth.  It  never  rains  hard  enough  there 
to  wash  the  earth  off  the  round  roofs. 

Houses  near  the  sea  are  often  built  of 
wood  and  show  the  marks  of  the  storms 
they  have  stood  through.  Stone  and 


bricks  are  also  used  along  many  seacoasts.  Pa9e  3 

In  the  treeless  country  of  the  far 
North,  houses  are  built  of  earth  and 
scraps  of  wood  that  have  been  washed 
up  on  the  shore  by  waves  of  the  sea. 

Everywhere  people  build  their  houses 
of  the  materials  they  find  near  them. 

And  they  build  them  in  the  way  that 
best  suits  their  kind  of  weather. 


Old  scraps  of  wood  and  squares  of  grass-covered  earth  were  used  to  build  this  house. 

Courtesy  U.  S.  Indian  Service 


Kirkland — Pix 

These  highland  women  wear  gaily-colored  blouses  and  skirts  all  through  the  year. 


Many  kinds  of  clothes  are  worn 
throughout  the  world.  In  some  countries 
people  still  dress  the  way  the  people  in 
those  countries  dressed  many  years  ago. 


In  other  countries  styles  in  dress  change 
from  year  to  year. 

People  who  live  in  the  hot,  wet  parts 
of  the  world  need  very  little  clothing. 


This  Indian  boy  is  feeding  fish  to 
his  tame  pelican.  The  boy  does  not 
need  much  clothing  for  he  lives  in  a 
hot,  wet  forest  country.  His  part  of 
the  world  is  always  warm  and  moist 
the  year  around. 


LaVarre — Gendreau 
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Courtesy  U.S.  Indian  Service 


The  Indian  boy  and  girl  in  this  picture  are  dressed 
in  their  very  best  clothes. 


This  farm  boy  of  central  United  States  wears  com¬ 
fortable  overalls  in  the  summer. 


They  make  their  clothes  from  bark, 
leaves,  grass,  or  other  forest  products. 

In  the  highlands,  people  wear  more 
and  warmer  clothing.  Many  of  the 
women  make  the  cloth  for  their  own 
clothes.  Cotton  and  wool  are  the  mate¬ 
rials  most  often  worn. 

On  the  farms  of  the  United  States, 
overalls  are  worn  by  men  and  boys  for 
work  and  play.  On  Sundays  and  holidays 
they  wear  their  good  clothes.  Most  farm 
people  buy  their  clothes  ready-made. 

In  the  cold  North,  people  make 
clothes  from  the  fur  of  animals.  They 
also  wear  warm  boots,  hoods,  caps,  and 
mittens. 

People’s  clothes  are  not  the  same  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  because  the 
weather  is  not  the  same  and  they  have 
different  materials  of  which  to  make 
them. 


The  Eskimos  of  the  cold  North  need  the  warmest  5 

kind  of  fur  clothing. 


Ewing  Galloway 


F.win/l  Galloway 


This  woman  of  Mexico  is  making  corncakes,  which  are  a  common  food  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 


People  usually  obtain  their  foods  from 
plants  and  animals  growing  about  them. 
In  a  few  parts  of  the  world,  food  is  so 
plentiful  that  people  can  get  all  they 
need  by  hunting  and  fishing  and  by  gath¬ 
ering  plants,  nuts,  and  fruits.  But  in 
most  places  people  have  to  raise  the 
plants  and  animals  they  use  for  food. 


Uncooked  food  spoils  very  quickly  in  the  hot,  wet 
parts  of  the  world.  So  everything  —  from  frogs  to 
sweet  potatoes  —  is  put  into  the  cook  pot  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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In  regions  where  not  enough  food  can  be 
raised,  people  bring  food  in  from  regions 
that  raise  more  than  is  needed. 

Different  people  prepare  their  meals 
in  different  ways.  Some  eat  a  great  deal 
of  their  food  raw.  Others  cook  most  of 
it.  Baking,  boiling,  roasting,  frying,  and 
broiling  are  some  of  the  ways  of  cooking 
that  are  used  throughout  the  world. 

The  kind  of  region  people  live  in  has 
much  to  do  with  the  kind  of  food  they 
eat  and  the  way  they  prepare  it.  Some 
plants  and  animals  can  be  found  or  grown 
in  one  kind  of  region  but  not  in  another. 
People  eat  many  different  kinds  of  food 
because  different  regions  produce  differ¬ 
ent  plants  and  animals. 


Here's  a  meal  of  roast  beef  and  other  good  things 
that  any  child  in  our  country  could  enjoy. 


Courtesy  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 


Josef  Mucnch — F.P.G. 


These  Indian  women  have  mixed  their  dough  and 
are  about  to  bake  their  cornbread. 

Lobster  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sea  foods  in 
some  parts  of  our  country. 


Arthur  Griffin — F.P.G. 


Courtesy  U.S.  Indian  Service 


Raising  sheep  is  one  way  to  make  a  living 
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People  work  so  that  they  may  have  the 
things  they  need  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  Food,  clothes,  houses,  furniture, 
dishes,  medicine,  books,  machinery,  auto¬ 


mobiles — these  are  some  of  the  things 
people  work  to  produce. 

Some  people  need  more  than  others. 
If  they  happen  to  live  in  a  land  that  is 


Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  chief  kinds  of  work  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 


Courtesy  J.  I.  Case  Company 


Farming  occupies  more  people  in  the  world  than 
any  other  kind  of  work. 

always  warm,  they  have  no  need  for 
stoves  or  overcoats  to  keep  them  warm. 
In  most  regions  of  little  rainfall,  the 
people  have  no  use  for  boats. 

The  people  of  some  regions  have  to 
work  harder  than  those  of  other  regions 


Courtesy  Massachusetts  Fisheries  Assn. 


Catching  fish  and  shipping  them  to  distant  markets 
keep  many  people  busy. 

work  is  needed.  But  where  they  are  Pa9e  9 
scarce  or  hard  to  get,  people  may  have 
to  work  long  hours  to  provide  them. 

The  kinds  of  work  people  do  depend 
upon  what  they  need  and  what  they  have 
to  work  with.  The  people  of  different 


to  get  the  things  they  need.  Where  food  lands  need  different  things  and  work  with 

and  other  things  are  plentiful,  not  much  many  different  materials. 

Spearing  seals  for  their  meat  and  fur  is  important  work  for  people  in  the  cold  North. 

Lomen  Bros. 
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Ralph  Hancock 


In  some  parts  of  the  world  people  carry  heavy  loads  upon  their  backs. 


Our  Oriencld  O ravel  in  Ibifferent 


People  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
use  many  different  ways  of  traveling 
about  and  of  carrying  things  from  place 
to  place.  Of  course;  the  way  that  is  most 
common  throughout  the  world  is  walk¬ 


ing.  There  are  still  many  regions  where 
more  people  travel  on  foot  than  any 
other  way. 

Boats  provide  another  very  common 
way  of  traveling  and  of  carrying  things. 


Next  to  walking,  the  oldest  way  of  traveling  is  by  boat. 

Severin — Black  Star 


Courtesy  U.S.  Indian  Service 


Wagons  drawn  by  teams  of  horses  are  used  where  swifter  ways  of  travel  are  lacking. 


People  can  sometimes  travel  by  boat  in 
places  where  they  can  travel  in  no  other 
way.  Rivers  and  oceans  are  highways 
joining  even  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world. 

Horses  and  wagons,  automobiles,  mo¬ 
tor  trucks,  railway  trains,  and  airplanes 


Motor  trucks  move  swiftly  along  the  smooth  high¬ 
ways  from  farm  to  city. 

J.  C.  Allen  <Sr  Sot i 


are  used  almost  everywhere  in  our  own  Pa9e  // 
country.  What  other  ways  of  traveling 
can  you  mention? 

Everywhere  men  travel  about  and 
carry  things  from  place  to  place  in  ways 
that  are  well  suited  to  the  kind  of  regions 
in  which  they  live. 


From  the  warm  South  to  the  frozen  North ,  boats 
are  a  common  means  of  travel. 

W.  L.  Highton 
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A  ten-year-old  girl  made  this  model  of  a  house  and  yard.  At  the  right  is  a  map  of  it. 
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You  have  seen  pictures  in  this  book  of 
the’  children  about  whom  you  are  going 
to  read.  You  have  learned  something 
about  the  homes  they  live  in,  the  clothes 
they  wear,  and  the  foods  they  eat.  There 
are  many  other  interesting  things  to 
learn  about  them. 

First,  you  will  want  to  know  where 
these  boys  and  girls  live.  Some  of  them 
do  not  live  too  far  away,  and  perhaps  you 
could  visit  them  in  an  automobile.  Your 
father  would  use  a  road  map  to  find  the 
way  to  their  homes. 

But  many  of  the  children  live  in  places 
where  automobiles  cannot  go.  You  would 


need  more  than  a  road  map  to  find  the 
way  to  their  homes.  You  might  need  the 
kind  of  maps  that  are  used  by  airplane 
pilots  or  ship  captains. 

Do  you  know  what  maps  are?  They 
are  a  special  kind  of  picture.  Look  care¬ 
fully  at  the  illustrations  at  the  top  of 
this  page.  The  one  at  the  left  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  model  house  and  yard  built  by 
a  ten-year-old  girl.  She  took  the  photo¬ 
graph  with  her  own  camera.  Right  be¬ 
side  this  photograph  is  a  map  of  the 
house  and  yard.  Can  you  see  how  the 
map  maker  put  in  all  of  the  things  that 
are  in  the  photograph?  Can  you  find  the 
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Chicago  Aerial  Survey  Company 
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Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  small  Illinois  town.  In  what  ways  is  this  town  like  yours?  Look  carefully, 
at  the  photograph,  and  then  find  on  the  map  the  places  shown  in  the  photograph. 


house,  the  driveway,  the  garage  attached 
to  the  house,  the  walk,  and  the  large  tree 
in  both  the  picture  and  the  map?  Can 
you  find  the  doghouse  and  the  playhouse? 

On  this  page  we  have  two  more  illus¬ 
trations.  On  the  left  is  a  photograph 
taken  from  an  airplane.  See  if  you  can 
find  the  railroad,  the  school,  the  church, 

and  the  streets  of  the  town  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  Now  look  carefully  at  the  map. 
Can  you  find  the  same  things  on  the  map 
that  you  found  in  the  photograph?  Did 
you  notice  that  the  map  maker  used  cer¬ 
tain  pictures,  or  symbols,  on  his  map? 
Look  especially  at  his  picture,  or  symbol, 
for  a  railroad  track.  It  is  a  long  line 
with  many  little  cross  lines.  This  symbol 
looks  something  like  rails  and  ties  on  a 
real  railroad  track. 


What  kind  of  symbol  does  the  map 
maker  use  for  buildings?  For  the  water 
tower?  For  streets? 

Looking  at  these  pictures  and  maps, 
do  you  think  that  you  could  make  a  map 
of  your  back  yard,  or  a  part  of  your 
town?  It  might  be  fun  to  make  a  little 
map  of  the  route  you  follow  from  your 
home  to  your  school.  What  kind  of  pic¬ 
ture  or  symbol  would  you  use  for  a  house, 
a  school,  or  a  church?  Here  are  a  few 
symbols  that  some  map  makers  use: 

Railroad  »  i  *  »  »  i  >  n 
Road  or  street  ==jj= 

Church 
School 
River 

House  □ 
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This  road  map  shows  another  way  that  maps  are 
useful.  There  are  road  maps  for  all  of  our  nation. 


Airplane  routes  can  be  shown  equally  well  on  maps. 
This  one  shows  routes  across  the  North  Atlantic. 


There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
maps.  Some  are  road  maps.  They  show 
the  main  highways.  Other  maps  show 
lakes  and  rivers  and  mountains.  Some 
maps  show  only  small  parts  of  our  great 
world.  Certain  special  kinds  of  maps 
show  the  whole  world. 

The  best  map  of  the  world  is  a  globe. 
Can  you  think  why?  Our  world  is  a 
great  round  ball.  A  globe  is  a  small 
round  ball.  It  is  a  miniature  world.  Do 


you  have  a  globe  in  your  classroom?  It 
is  much  smaller  than  the  world,  but  it 
can  tell  us  many  things  about  our  world. 
Look  at  it  carefully.  Can  you  see  which 
parts  of  the  world  are  covered  by  water? 
Can  you  tell  which  parts  are  land? 

On  most  globes  and  many  maps,  the 
water  is  colored  blue.  The  largest  bodies 
of  water  are  called  oceans.  Did  you 
know  that  there  are  four  great  oceans? 
See  if  you  can  learn  their  names. 


It  is  fun  to  find  places  on  a  globe.  At  which  continent  is  this  boy  pointing?  Name  the  other. 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


Looking  at  two  continents  —  and  some 
large  islands  —  as  the  children  of 
Australia  see  the  globe. 

Looking  at  the  "top  of  the  world"  and  ■ 
the  three  continents  that  face  it.  The 
white  area  stands  for  floating  ice 
which  covers  most  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


TURNING  THE  GLOBE 

^ -  Looking  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
four  continents  that  face  it. 

Looking  at  three  continents,  with  a 
fourth  peeking  around  the  edge. 

Looking  at  the  two  American  continents 
i  and  the  great  oceans  that 
*  surround  them. 

NORTH  POLE 


NORTH  POLE 


NORTH  POLE 
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Kauf matin  &  Fabry  Co. 

The  great  oceans  cover  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  ship  seen  here  is  a  tiny  speck 
on  the  small  part  of  ocean  shown  in  this  picture,  thus  helping  to  suggest  how  large  oceans  are. 


The  largest  bodies  of  land  are  called 
continents.  We  live  on  the  continent  of 
Xorth  America.  Find  it  on  your  globe. 
Then  see  if  you  can  find  the  names  of 
all  seven  continents. 


There  is  little  difference  in  the  shape  of  North 
America  on  the  globe  and  on  a  flat  map. 

Now  look  closely  at  your  globe  again. 
Can  you  find  any  islands  on  your  globe? 
An  island  is  a  body  of  land  surrounded 
by  water.  Islands  are  smaller  than  con¬ 
tinents.  There  are  thousands  and  thou¬ 


sands  of  islands.  Most  islands  are  too 
small  to  show  on  any  globe. 


An  island  is  a  body  of  land  surrounded  by  water. 
It  is  smaller  than  a  continent. 


There  are  other  things  that  are  fun  to 
find  on  a  globe.  Have  you  ever  heard 
about  the  North  Pole  and  the  South 
Pole?  They  are  covered  with  snow  and 
ice  all  the  year  round.  It  is  very  cold 
there.  No  people  live  at  the  poles.  See 
if  you  can  find  them  on  your  globe. 

Many  of  the  friends  that  we  shall  visit 
in  our  reading  this  year  live  in  lands  far 
across  the  ocean.  A  globe  will  help  us 
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HOW  DO  MAPS  HELP  US? 
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see  where  they  live  and  what  routes  we 
must  follow  to  get  there.  But  if  we  were 
making  a  real  trip,  we  would  not  want 
to  have  to  carry  a  globe  with  us  on  our 
travels.  A  globe  is  much  too  hard  to 
carry.  So  map  makers  have  invented 
ways  to  make  maps  of  the  world  on  flat 
pieces  of  paper.  Flat  maps  are  easier  to 
carry  and  to  use  than  globes. 

Would  you  like  to  learn  how  to  use 
your  maps  and  globes?  We  must  first 
know  our  directions  before  we  can  use 
maps  easily.  Do  you  know  which  way 
north  is  where  you  live?  If  you  have  an 
older  brother  who  is  a  Boy  Scout,  per¬ 
haps  he  will  lend  you  his  compass.  A 


A  compass  is  very  useful  for  finding  directions, 
because  its  needle  points  toward  the  north. 

compass  is  useful  because  its  needle 
points  north,  or  almost  north.  And  if  you 
know  which  way  is  north,  you  can  always 
find  out  which  way  is  south,  east,  and 
west. 

Place  the  compass  on  a  table.  Notice 


This  boy,  facing  north,  has  his  back  toward  the 
south.  In  which  directions  are  his  arms  pointing? 


which  way  the  needle  points.  That  di¬ 
rection  is  north.  Now  face  north  and 
hold  your  arms  out  from  your  sides.  Your 
right  hand  is  pointing  east. .  Your  left 
hand  is  pointing  west.  Your  back  is  to¬ 
ward  the  south. 

Now,  how  can  you  tell  directions  if 
you  do  not  have  a  compass?  People  of 
long  ago  could  tell  directions  even  though 
they  had  no  compasses.  They  knew  that 
the  sun  always  comes  up  in  the  east  and 
always  sets  in  the  west. 


The  sun  rises  in  the  east.  In  which  direction  do 
the  shadows  fall  at  that  time? 

At  noon  they  could  tell  directions  by 
looking  at  their  shadows.  In  our  part  of 
the  world,  the  shadows  at  noon  always  q 
point  north.  Some  day  when  you  go 
home  for  lunch,  look  at  your  shadow. 
The  direction  that  it  points  is  north. 
Now  test  this  with  your  compass. 

At  noontime  in  our  part 
of  the  earth— the  United 
States  —  the  sun  is  not 
straight  overhead.  In 
fact  it  throws  shadows 
toward  the  north. 


-North 


But  how  can  we  tell  directions  at 
night,  if  we  do  not  have  a  compass?  The 
people  of  long  ago  found  a  way.  They 
used  the  stars.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
the  North  Star?  Straight  north  about 
halfway  up  in  the  sky  is  a  star  that 


stays  in  the  same  spot.  It  is  the  North 
Star.  For  hundreds  of  years,  men  have 
used  the  North  Star  as  their  signpost  in 
the  sky.  As  long  as  they  could  see  the 
North  Star,  they  could  find  their  way. 

The  picture  shows  how  you  can  find 
the  North  Star  with  the  help  of  the 
pointer  stars  of  the  Big  Dipper. 


* 
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North  Star 

* 

* 

* 

*■ 
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Notice  that  a  line  could  be  drawn  from  the 
" pointer  stars"  to  the  North  Star. 


On  a  map  or  globe  you  cannot  use  the 
sun  or  the  stars  to  tell  the  directions. 
But  it  is  very  easy  to  learn  the  directions 
on  a  globe.  Toward  the  North  Pole  is 
always  north.  Toward  the  South  Pole  is 
always  south.  Touch  any  part  of  the 


On  a  globe  north  is  always  toward  the  North  Pole. 

NORTH  POLE 


Here  together  are  three  ways  of  showing  directions. 
On  the  map  above  north  is  always  toward  the  top. 


globe  and  move  your  finger  toward  the 
North  Pole.  Your  finger  is  moving  north. 

Many  maps  have  directions  printed  on 
them.  Sometimes  these  directions  are  in 
the  form  of  a  compass,  and  on  some  maps 
there  is  an  arrow  which  points  north,  j 
Look  carefully  at  the  map  on  this  page. 
Can  you  see  the  arrow  which  points 
north?  When  north  is  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  east  is  to  your  right  and  west  is  to 
your  left.  Do  you  remember  that  when 
you  stand  facing  north,  east  is  to  your  i 
right  and  west  is  to  your  left? 

Things  to  Talk  About 

You  will  learn  many  things  about  maps  as 
you  use  this  book.  But  if  you  can  answer  these 
questions,  the  rest  of  your  map  work  will  be  f 
very  easy  and  lots  of  fun. 

( 1 )  What  is  a  map? 

(2)  What  is  a  globe? 

(3)  How  many  oceans  are  there  in  our 
world?  Can  you  name  some  of  them? 

(4)  How  many  continents  are  there?  On 
which  continent  do  you  live? 

(5)  How  can  we  tell  directions  when  the 
sun  is  coming  up?  How  can  you  tell  directions 
at  noon?  How  can  you  tell  directions  at  night? 

(6)  If  you  are  facing  north,  which  way  does 
your  right  hand  point?  Which  way  does  your 
left  hand  point?  Toward  which  direction  is 
your  back? 

(7)  Which  way  is  north  on  most  maps? 

(8)  Which  way  does  the  needle  of  a  com¬ 
pass  point? 
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SMALL  Indian  boy  was  searching 
for  turtle  eggs  along  the  banks  of 
a  river  in  the  middle  of  a  great  forest.  He 
had  been  swimming  in  the  river  and  was 
now  gathering  eggs  for  supper  before 
starting  home.  As  he  searched,  he  listened 
to  the  screeching  of  parrots  and  the  chat¬ 
tering  of  monkeys  in  the  trees. 

Suddenly,  a  new  sound  struck  his  ears. 
Quick  as  a  flash  he  threw  himself  behind 
a  fallen  log.  He  knew  the  sound.  It  was 
the  steady  dip  of  paddles  in  the  river. 
Pimwe  was  only  nine  years  old,  but  al¬ 
ready  he  recognized  the  dangers  of  the 
forest,  and  his  heart  beat  rapidly. 

Peeking  over  the  edge  of  the  log,  he 
saw  two  dugout  canoes  coming  round  a 


bend  in  the  river.  They  were  filled  with 
warriors.  As  the  canoes  drew  near  Pim- 
we’s  hiding  place,  he  could  tell  that  the 
warriors  were  Andoke  Indians.  They 
were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Boro  tribe  to 
which  he  belonged. 

Pimwe  feared  the  warriors  would  see 
him  and  carry  him  off  as  a  captive.  One 
of  his  cousins  had  been  captured  by  An¬ 
doke  warriors  and  had  never  been  seen 
again.  But  the  men  did  not  notice  Pim¬ 
we  or  see  the  carefully  hidden  trail  to 
Pimwe’s  village. 

As  soon  as  the  canoes  had  passed,  Pim¬ 
we  scrambled  up  the  bank.  He  must  warn 
his  people.  Enemies  might  find  the  hid¬ 
den  path  to  the  village. 
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Pimwe  forgot  all  about  the  turtle  eggs  he  had  gathered,  and  ran  through  the  thick  jungle  as  fast  as 
he  could.  He  must  hurry  home  and  warn  his  people  about  the  Andoke  warriors. 


The  Great  Forest 

The  ground  over  which  Pimwe  ran 
was  covered  with  tall  trees,  tangled  vines, 
and  thick  bushes.  The  trees  came  right 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  Beneath 
them  were  many  bushes  and  small  plants. 
This  undergrowth  was  so  thick  that  Pim¬ 
we  could  see  only  a  few  feet  ahead. 

Once  Pimwe  and  his  brother  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree  near  the 
river.  They  wanted  to  see  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  like.  They  thought 
that  if  they  climbed  high  enough  they 
could  see  beyond  the  forest.  Up  and  up 
they  went.  But  the  higher  they  climbed, 
the  more  they  saw  of  forest. 

“It  is  no  use,”  Pimwe  finally  called  to 


his  brother  below  him.  “There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  but  forest  and  the  river.” 

The  River 

The  river  near  which  Pimwe  lived  was 
the  Japura.  This  is  one  of  the  rivers 
which  flows  through  the  great  forests  of 
South  America.  The  land  around  Pimwe’s 
home  was  mostly  level,  and  the  river 
flowed  in  a  slow,  gentle  current  between 
its  low  banks. 

Pimwe  often  wondered  what  the  world 
was  like  beyond  the  bend  in  the  river. 
He  would  like  to  follow  the  Japura  down 
to  the  place  where  it  joined  the  great 
river  called  the  Amazon.  Pimwe  had 
heard  that  the  Amazon  River  flowed 
away  to  the  east  so  far  that  the  fastest 
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This  is  a  map  of  Pimwe's  forest.  See  how  many  interesting  things  you  can  find  on  it.  The  scale  of 
miles  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  map  will  help  you  measure  distances.  One  inch  on  the  map 
stands  for  one  mile  on  the  ground.  Can  you  tell  how  wide  Pimwe's  forest  is? 


canoe  would  have  to  travel  day  and  night 
for  a  whole  month  to  reach  its  mouth. 
He  had  also  learned  that  the  Amazon 
was  very  wide  most  of  the  way. 

So  many  strange  things  had  he  heard 
about  this  mighty  river,  that  he  could 
scarcely  believe  all  of  them  were  true. 
Some  day  he  would  go  and  find  out. 

Pimwe  and  the  other  Boro  people  did 
not  find  it  hard  to  understand  where  the 
water  came  from  to  fill  the  mighty  river. 
The  great  forest  in  which  they  lived  is 


one  of  the  wettest  regions  of  the  world. 
In  the  rainy  season  there  is  a  steady 
downpour  of  rain  several  times  a  day. 

The  ground  is  always  wet  except  in 
the  few  spots  where  the  sun  sometimes 
shines  on  it.  Water  is  always  draining 
into  the  streams  and  rivers.  The  little 
streams  feed  the  Japura  and  other  rivers. 
These  rivers  pour  their  water  into  the 
mighty  Amazon.  Finally,  after  many 
weeks,  the  water  which  falls  far  inland 
as  rain  reaches  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Rain  water  from  little  streams  drains  into  rivers,  large  and  small,  and  on  to  the  ocean. 


HOW  WATER  DRAINS  INTO  STREAMS  AND 
RIVERS,  AND  FLOWS  ON  TO  THE  OCEAN 
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FRIENDS  NEAR  AND  FAR 


The  Village 

The  small  village  in  which  Pimwe  lived 
stood  in  the  forest  some  distance  back 
from  the  river.  It  was  well  hidden  by 
the  trees.  From  the  river  it  could  not  be 
seen  at  all. 

A  trail  led  from  the  river  to  the  village. 
It  also  was  well  hidden  by  the  thick 
undergrowth.  Only  Pimwe  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  village  knew  where  the  trail 
started.  In  this  way  the  thick  jungle 
protected  the  village  from  enemies. 

At  the  end  of  this  path  Pimwe  came 
out  of  the  forest  into  a  clearing,  where 
there  were  no  trees.  In  the  middle  of  this 
open  space  stood  a  very  large  house,  or 
maloka. 

Pimwe  ran  to  the  door  and  entered. 
It  was  dark  inside.  He  could  not  see  very 
well  at  first.  But  at  the  far  end  of  the 


maloka  he  saw  a  group  of  men.  He 
called  out,  “Andoke!  Two  canoes  going 
downstream!” 

Quickly  they  jumped  to  their  feet. 
Men  seized  their  spears  and  rushed  to 
guard  the  river  path.  One  of  the  men 
questioned  Pimwe  closely.  He  was  the 
chief  of  the  village.  After  hearing  the 
story,  he  walked  to  the  center  of  the 
maloka.  There  two  huge  drums  hung 
from  the  beams  above.  They  were  made 
of  tree  trunks  and  were  each  about  six 
feet  long.  The  inside  of  each  trunk  had 
been  hollowed  out  with  red-hot  stones 
and  tools  made  of  animal  teeth.  With 
rubber-headed  drumsticks,  the  chief  beat 
out  a  message  on  the  two  drums.  This 
message  called  in  all  the  people  from  the 
fields  and  the  forest. 

Soon  men,  women,  and  children  be- 


The  chief  beat  out  messages  on  two  long  wooden  drums.  In  some  places  these  drums  had  been  hol¬ 
lowed  out  more  than  in  others.  Beating  on  them  in  different  places  produced  different  sounds.  The 
chief  could  send  almost  any  message  by  beating  on  the  drums. 
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The  inside  of  Pimwe's  "maloka1'  was  almost  as  large  as  a  circus  tent.  Each  family  had  its  own  living 
space  and  its  own  fire,  but  there  were  no  walls  to  separate  one  family  from  another.  Sometimes 
Pimwe  and  Bua  and  the  other  children  played  in  the  open  space  in  the  center  of  the  "maloka." 


gan  to  arrive.  Everyone  wanted  to  know 
what  had  happened.  Pimwe  had  to  tell 
his  adventure  over  and  over  again.  Each 
one  was  told  by  the  chief  what  to  do  to 
help  protect  the  village. 

At  sunset  the  men  who  had  gone  to 
guard  the  river  and  the  paths  returned  to 
the  maloka.  The  jaguars  and  other  fierce 
creatures  of  the  forest  made  the  jungle 
very  dangerous  at  night.  The  people  of 
Pimwe’s  village  feared  these  wild  ani¬ 
mals  even  more  than  they  did  the  Andoke 
warriors. 

The  House  in  the  Forest 

The  maloka  in  which  Pimwe’s  family 
lived  looked  from  the  outside  like  a 
huge  strawstack.  It  was  big  enough  to 
hold  all  the  people  of  the  village.  In 
most  Boro  villages  all  the  families  lived 


together  in  this  same  kind  of  big  house. 

There  were  about  twenty  families  in 
Pimwe’s  village.  All  these  people  were 
related.  It  was  like  twenty  families  of 
cousins,  aunts,  and  uncles  all  living  to¬ 
gether  in  one  house. 

Because  there  were  no  windows  in 
Pimwe’s  house,  it  was  always  dark  in¬ 
side.  The  two  doors — one  at  each  end — 
let  in  only  little  streaks  of  light.  The 
only  other  light  came  from  many  small 
fires. 

Each  family  had  its  own  place  along 
the  sides  of  the  huge  maloka.  And  each 
family  kept  a  fire  burning  all  the  time. 
As  the  families  gathered  around  their  fires 
for  supper,  the  firelight  was  reflected  in 
their  faces.  Above  them  it  was  so  dark 
that  they  could  not  see  the  roof. 
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FRIENDS  NEAR  AND  FAR 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  When  was  the  last  time  you  were  in  a  for¬ 
est?  How  was  it  different  from  the  forest  in 
which  Pimwe  lived?  What  made  Pimwe’s 
forest  dangerous? 

2.  How  was  Pimwe’s  village  different  from  the 
villages  that  you  have  seen  or  heard  about? 

3.  What  would  you  like  about  living  in  Pimwe’s 
maloka?  What  would  you  dislike? 

4.  How  does  the  rain  that  falls  in  Pimwe’s  for¬ 
est  reach  the  ocean? 

5.  What  interesting  things  did  you  learn  about 
the  Amazon  River? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Notice  how  the  words  Pimwe,  undergrowth, 
and  current  are  printed  on  pages  19  and  20. 
All  words  printed  in  this  way  are  to  be 
found  in  a  glossary,  or  little  dictionary,  in 


the  back  of  your  book.  Find  all  the  words 
from  the  first  five  pages  that  are  in  the  glos¬ 
sary.  Learn  what  the  words  mean.  Your 
teacher  will  help  you  say  them. 

2.  Make  some  drums,  or  use  toy  drums,  and 
send  messages  to  each  other.  Let  a  certain 
number  of  drum  beats  stand  for  danger, 
another  for  a  deer  was  killed,  or  any  other 
messages  that  might  be  sent  in  the  jungle. 

3.  Find  the  Japura  River  on  the  map  on  page 
21.  Move  your  finger  along  it  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  current  flows.  Find  the  smaller 
stream  that  empties  into  this  river.  What  do 
you  see  on  this  map  that  tells  you  the  direc¬ 
tion?  Which  direction  is  the  village  from 
the  river? 

4.  Make  a  map  of  your  own  neighborhood, 
showing  the  roads,  houses,  and  two  or  three 
places  where  something  happened  to  you. 


PIMWE’S  FAMILY  AT  HOME 


There  were  five  people  in  Pimwe’s 
family:  his  father,  Pika;  his  mother, 
Topo;  a  twelve-year-old  sister,  Kitse; 
and  a  younger  brother,  Bua.  Topo  and 
Kitse  did  the  cooking.  The  big  meal  of 
the  day  was  in  the  evening. 

Pika  always  ate  his  meal  first.  While 
the  others  waited,  Topo  told  Kitse  to 
push  the  logs  farther  into  the  fire.  “You 
must  never  let  the  fire  die  out,  daughter. 
Keep  the  logs  burning  so  the  pot  will 
always  be  hot.” 

Kitse  pushed  the  logs  from  her  side 
of  the  fire  under  the  cook  pot.  The  food 
smelled  good  to  Pimwe.  As  soon  as  Pika 
had  finished,  the  rest  of  the  family  helped 
themselves.  Each  of  them  had  a  large 
palm  leaf  for  a  plate.  They  had  no  knives 
to  cut  their  food  with,  and  the  only  forks 
were  their  fingers. 

On  the  palm-leaf  plate  they  put  meat, 
fish,  and  vegetables  from  the  cook  pot. 
There  was  cassava  bread,  too,  which 


Topo  and  Kitse  had  made.  Everyone 
ate  his  fill,  and  together  they  nearly 
emptied  the  pot. 

The  Evening  Story 

When  the  different  families  around  the 
maloka  had  finished  eating,  everyone  sat 
quietly  for  a  while. 

“I  wish  our  uncle  would  tell  some 
stories  about  the  animals  of  the  forest,” 
Pimwe  whispered  to  Bua. 

“Yes,  so  long  as  I  am  indoors  I  like  to 
hear  about  them,  too.  But  I  should  not 
like  to  meet  some  of  them  in  the  forest.” 

“You  must  learn  to  see  them  before 
they  see  you.”  Already  Pimwe  was 
teaching  his  brother  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  about  the  dangers  of  the  forest. 

Soon  their  uncle  began  a  story.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  maloka  listened  quietly. 

This  evening  his  story  was  about  the 
noisy  parrot,  who  was  always  chattering 
and  telling  secrets.  Pimwe  liked  that 


Pika  has  finished  his  meal.  Now  Topo  and  the  children  can  begin  to  eat  their  supper.  Everyone  helps 
himself  from  the  family  cook  pot,  taking  pieces  of  meat  and  other  food  from  the  cook  pot  and  placing 
them  on  a  palm  leaf.  There  are  no  forks  or  spoons  to  eat  with  in  the  jungle.  Shells  and  ladles  are  used 

to  fake  food  from  the  pot. 


story.  He  had  heard  it  many  times.  It 
was  an  old,  old  one.  Even  Pimwe’s 
grandfather  had  heard  this  very  same 
story  when  he  was  a  boy. 

The  Boros  told  many  stories  about  the 
animals  of  the  forest.  But  they  did  not 
keep  any  farm  animals  or  pets — not  even 
parrots  or  monkeys.  Cats  and  dogs  were 
unknown  in  their  part  of  the  forest. 

Some  evenings  Pimwe  and  Bua  lis¬ 
tened  to  stories  about  things  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  their  Boro  ancestors  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  No  one  knows  how  long 
the  Boros  have  lived  in  this  region  or 
where  the  first  of  them  came  from.  But 
they  were  there  long  before  the  first  white 
men  came  to  the  Amazon. 

Early  Morning  in  the  Forest 
When  Pimwe  woke  up  early  the  next 
morning,  he  felt  chilly.  This  was  the 
only  cool  part  of  the  day  in  the  forest. 
Pimwe  had  been  sleeping  in  his  usual 


place  on  the  floor  next  to  the  fire.  He 
reached  out  and  pushed  a  log  farther  into 
the  coals.  It  blazed  up  and  soon  threw 
out  some  heat. 

Bua  slept  next  to  Pimwe  on  the  floor. 
Their  parents  and  sister  each  had  a  ham¬ 
mock  hung  from  posts  near  the  fire. 

Before  long  the  sun  rose  over  the  for¬ 
est.  It  shone  into  the  clearing  where  the 
maloka  stood.  Then  the  rays  of  early 
light  came  in  through  the  open  door.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  day  in  the 
jungle. 

As  soon  as  Pimwe  and  Bua  were  up, 
they  went  to  the  river  for  a  bath.  This 
was  the  first  thing  they  did  to  start  each 
new  day.  After  that  they  had  some  break¬ 
fast.  No  one  ate  much.  Pimwe  usually 
took  some  warm  meat  from  the  cook  pot. 
Sometimes  he  munched  on  a  piece  of  left¬ 
over  bread.  Usually  he  did  not  feel  very 
hungry  in  the  early  morning. 
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FRIENDS  NEAR  AND  FAR 


DOING  THE  DAY’S  WORK 


Everyone  in  Pimwe’s  family  was  busy 
each  day  helping  to  keep  the  cook  pot 
full.  They  never  kept  any  uncooked  food 
around.  It  would  spoil  too  quickly.  But 
the  pot  was  always  on  the  fire,  and  the 
fire  was  always  burning.  Every  day  meat, 
fish,  and  certain  kinds  of  plants  were 
added  to  the  stew.  Water  for  cooking 
and  drinking  was  brought  from  the  river 
in  large  pots  carried  on  the  heads  of  the 
girls  as  they  returned  from  their  morn¬ 
ing  bath. 

The  family  got  all  their  food  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  village.  Vegetables 
and  fruits  were  raised  in  their  fields  or 
found  growing  wild.  Topo  did  the  farm¬ 
ing  with  the  help  of  Kitse  and  Bua.  Pika 
and  Pimwe  did  the  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Women  in  the  Field 
Every  day  Topo,  Kitse,  and  Bua  went 
to  their  field.  Every  day  of  the  year  there 
was  work  to  do  if  they  were  to  have 
enough  to  eat. 


When  they  went  to  the  field,  each  one 
carried  a  wooden  digging  stick.  This  was 
a  straight  stick  about  four  feet  long  with 
a  pointed  end.  They  also  carried  a  bas¬ 
ket,  in  which  they  brought  back  their 
food  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  field  was  not  far  from  the  clearing 
where  the  maloka  stood.  A  short  trail 
through  the  forest  led  to  the  field.  Topo 
went  first  and  the  children  followed  her. 
Bua  had  a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  his 
mother  and  sister. 

“Walk  more  quickly,  brother,”  Kitse 
called  to  him.  “If  you  are  ever  to  be  a 
hunter,  you  must  learn  to  be  swift.” 

“The  boy  was  always  a  slow  one,” 
Topo  said.  “But  when  he  starts  chasing 
the  quick-footed  animals,  he  will  learn 
to  keep  up  with  them.  Then,  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  we  shall  have  no  one  to  carry  our 
basket  for  us.” 

“But  maybe  we  shall  have  more  meat,” 
Kitse  replied  hopefully. 


Topo,  Kitse,  and  Bua  spent  most  of  the  time  each  day  working  in  their  field.  They  grew  small  crops  of 
cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  and  tobacco.  Weeds  grow  so  fast  in  the  damp  soil  that  much  work  is  needed 
to  keep  them  down.  Crops  grow  all  the  year  round  in  this  land  of  no  winter. 
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The  Weather 

The  rain  had  stopped  falling,  but  the 
leaves  were  still  wet.  As  Bua  and  his 
mother  and  sister  walked  along,  rain  wa¬ 
ter  dripped  on  them  from  the  trees.  Their 
feet  sank  into  the  wet  ground;  for  the 
shade  from  the  many  trees  kept  the  sun 
from  drying  the  damp  earth. 

Topo  had  never  worried  about  having 
enough  water  to  grow  her  crops.  It  was 
always  wet  in  the  rain  forest.  Part  of  the 
year  it  rained  only  twice  a  day,  but  from 
November  to  May  it  rained  nearly  all  the 
time.  Because  it  was  always  warm  in  the 
rain  forest,  Topo  could  plant  her  crops 
any  time. 

The  Amazon  rain  forest,  where  Pimwe 
lived,  lies  halfway  between  the  North 
Pole  and  the  South  Pole.  On  a  globe  it  is 
crossed  by  a  line  called  the  equator.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  real  line  like  the 
equator  on  the  earth  itself,  but  if  there 
were,  it  would  form  a  circle  about  the 
earth  exactly  halfway  between  the  two 
poles. 

At  the  equator,  day  and  night  are  al¬ 
ways  the  same  length.  The  sun  shines 
high  overhead  every  day  of  the  year. 
There  is  no  winter  season  of  short  day¬ 
light  and  low  sun  during  which  the  earth 
can  cool  off.  Summer  lasts  the  whole  year 
round.  The  temperature  does  not  change 
from  month  to  month,  as  it  does  in  re¬ 
gions  nearer  the  North  Pole  and  the 
South  Pole.  One  time  of  the  year  is 
about  as  good  as  another  for  growing 
crops.  And  the  forests  stay  green  the 
whole  year  round. 

Kitse  and  Topo  were  soon  busy  in  the 
field  pulling  weeds.  As  they  worked, 
Topo  shook  her  head,  saying,  “Our  field 
is  wearing  out.  Soon  we  shall  have  to 
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Pimwe  lives  in  the  Amazon  rain  forest  —  colored 
green  on  this  globe.  In  what  continent  is  the  forest? 
The  forest  lies  along  the  equator,  which  is  halfway 
between  the  North  and  South  poles. 

move  our  village  and  make  a  new  clear¬ 
ing.  We  used  to  have  plenty  to  eat  from 
our  field.  Now  there  is  barely  enough.” 

“But  where  shall  we  go?” 

“The  chief  will  tell  us.  Some  day  soon 
the  men  will  meet  and  talk  about  mov¬ 
ing.  We  must  move  soon,  so  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  bread.” 

The  soil  in  the  Amazon  rain  forests  is 
very  deep.  Almost  no  stones  are  to  be 
found.  But  even  so,  the  fields  remain 
good  for  only  a  few  years.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  ground  is  always  wet. 
The  frequent  rains  soak  the  richness  out 
of  the  soil.  Then  the  fields  can  no  longer 
grow  good  crops. 

Topo,  Kitse,  and  Bua  worked  in  their 
field  all  morning  cutting  back  the  wild 
plants.  These  plants  grew  very  quickly. 
They  had  to  be  kept  cut  so  the  food 
plants  would  grow. 


I  he  Boros  use  every  part  of  the  cassava  plant.  They  boil  the  leaves  and  eat  them  as  vegetables. 
The  top  branches,  when  stuck  into  the  ground,  take  root  and  grow  into  new  plants.  Bread  is  made 
from  the  roots,  after  the  poison  is  squeezed  out.  In  the  picture,  Topo  is  braiding  a  cassava  squeezer 
it  ,s  a  long  tube  made  from  strips  of  palm  bark.  The  picture  on  page  23  shows  how  it  works. 

Stretching  the  tube  squeezes  out  the  juice. 


Cassava 

The  chief  crop  grown  by  these  Indian 
people  is  cassava,  or  manioc.  But  they 
also  raise  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  pump¬ 
kins,  yams,  beans,  peppers,  and  pine¬ 
apples.  Some  tobacco  is  grown,  too. 

The  cassava  plant  grows  three  to  four 
feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  narrow 
and  are  eaten  as  green  vegetables.  No 
part  of  the  plant  is  wasted.  But  the  most 
useful  part  is  the  root.  It  is  long  and 
thin  and  looks  somewhat  like  a  sweet 
potato.  The  roots  weigh  from  a  half 
pound  to  two  or  three  pounds,  or  even 
more.  But  the  roots  have  to  be  carefully 
prepared  before  they  can  be  used.  These 
roots  contain  a  poison  which  can  kill  any¬ 
one  who  eats  it.  But  the  Boros  know  how 
to  remove  the  poison  from  the  root  of  the 
cassava. 

First,  Topo  soaked  the  cassava  roots  in 
water.  Then  she  grated  them.  Her  grater 
was  a  piece  of  wood.  In  it  were  set  palm- 


tree  spines  which  were  like  needles.  The 
Boros  had  no  metal  with  which  to  make 
graters.  But  the  palm  spines  made  very 
good  graters. 

Next,  Topo  packed  the  grated  cassava 
into  a  squeezer,  one  end  of  which  was 
fastened  to  a  beam  overhead.  When  she 
pressed  down  on  the  long  stick  at  the 
other  end  of  the  squeezer,  juice  dripped 
into  a  bowl.  She  kept  the  juice  to  use  in 
cooking.  By  boiling  it  she  got  rid  of  the 
poison.  When  seasoned  with  peppers  and 
fish,  the  boiled  juice  was  used  as  a  sauce. 

Then  Topo  took  the  pulp  out  of  the 
squeezer  and  dried  and  powdered  it  in 
her  hand  until  it  was  like  flour.  Finally 
she  heated  this  flour  in  a  flat  clay  dish. 
The  heat  destroyed  the  last  of  the  poison. 

After  she  had  done  all  this,  she  was 
ready  to  make  bread.  She  added  water, 
kneaded  the  dough  into  cakes,  and  baked 
it  in  a  flat  clay  dish  over  the  fire. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  task  to  make  bread 
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from  cassava.  Fortunately,  Topo  did  not 
have  to  spend  so  much  time  preparing 
the  rest  of  the  meal. 

Clothing 

While  still  very  young,  the  Boro  chil¬ 
dren  learned  how  to  make  their  living. 
They  never  had  any  lessons  in  a  school¬ 
room.  But  from  the  time  they  were  lit¬ 
tle  they  learned  something  every  day  by 
working  with  their  parents.. 

Pimwe  and  his  family  made  nearly 
everything  they  used.  They  made  all 
their  clothing  and  cooking  utensils.  They 
made  all  their  tools  except  metal  knives 
and  stone  axes.  There  was  no  metal  to 
be  found  in  this  region.  Pika  had  a  stone 
ax.  It  was  one  of  the  few  stone  axes  in 
the  village.  His  father  had  received  it 
in  trade  from  a  neighboring  village.  When 
he  died,  the  ax  was  given  to  Pika.  There 
were  so  few  stones  in  this  country  that  a 
stone  ax  was  almost  as  scarce  as  a  metal 
ax.  Pika  was  fortunate  to  own  one. 

Pimwe  had  been  making  his  clothing 
ever  since  he  had  been  big  enough  to  use 
an  ax.  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  he 
made  his  first  breechcloth.  He  began  by 
cutting  a  strip  of  bark  about  nine  inches 
wide  and  six  feet  long  from  a  tree.  Then 
he  separated  the  inner  bark  from  the 
outer  bark.  He  used  only  the  inner  bark. 
He  soaked  it  in  the  river  until  it  was 
soft.  Next  he  took  a  wooden  hammer 
and  pounded  the  bark  until  it  was  like 
cloth.  It  was  held  in  place  by  a  string 
around  his  waist.  A  breechcloth  was  the 
only  clothing  he  ever  wore. 

Leg  bands  were  the  only  clothing  Kitse 
had  to  make  or  wear.  If  there  was  to  be 
a  dance  or  celebration  of  some  kind,  the 
women  painted  brightly  colored  designs 
on  their  bodies.  They  wore  necklaces  of 


nutshells  and  animal  teeth.  They  did  not 
need  clothing  for  warmth  because  of  the 
high  temperature  the  year  round. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Can  you  think  of  any  reasons  why  the  ways 
of  the  Boros  are  different  from  ours? 

2.  Why  does  food  spoil  so  quickly  in  Pimwe’s 
forest?  What  ways  do  we  have  of  keeping 
our  food  fresh? 

3.  If  you  went  to  live  with  Pimwe,  what  are 
some  things  you  would  have  to  do  differ¬ 
ently  from  the  way  you  do  them  at  home? 

4.  Explain  how  the  cassava  squeezer  in  the 
maloka  on  page  23  works. 

5.  How  did  Pimwe’s  family  divide  their  work? 
Which  kind  of  work  would  you  have  liked 
best?  Why? 

6.  Why  didn’t  Pimwe  go  to  school?  What  did 
Pimwe  and  Bua  have  to  learn  before  they 
could  go  hunting? 

7.  What  is  the  equator?  How  many  interesting 
things  can  you  tell  about  the  land  near  the 
equator? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  temperature?  What  is  the 
temperature  like  at  the  North  Pole?  What 
is  it  like  at  the  South  Pole?  How  does  the 
temperature  change  from  month  to  month 
near  your  home? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  words  in  this  part  of 
the  story  that  are  in  the  glossary.  Rewrite 
your  words  so  that  they  appear  in  the  same 
order  as  in  the  glossary.  The  first  word 
should  be  ancestors  and  the  last  Topo.  After 
you  have  finished  the  list,  try  to  think  of  the 
meaning  of  each  word.  Look  in  the  glossary 
for  the  words  that  you  do  not  know. 

2.  Find  the  equator  on  a  globe.  Trace  it  with 
your  finger.  Find  where  Pimwe  lives. 

3.  Make  figures  of  all  the  members  of  Pimwe’s 
family  out  of  clay  or  cardboard.  Save  them 
to  put  on  your  sandtable  with  the  other 
things  you  are  going  to  make. 
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LEARNING  TO  HUNT 


One  evening  Pika  said  to  Bua,  “Soon 
you  must  stop  going  to  the  field  with 
your  mother.  You  are  no  longer  a  small 
child.  You  are  a  boy.  You  must  learn 
to  do  a  man’s  work. 

“At  first  your  legs  will  be  slow.  But 
you  will  run  faster  as  you  get  older. 
Your  eyes  will  become  sharper,  too.  At 
first  you  will  see  only  a  few  animal 
tracks.  Later,  when  you  have  learned  to 
look  closely,  you  will  see  more.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  better  to  have  sharp  eyes  than 
swift  legs.” 

The  idea  that  Bua  would  go  hunting 
pleased  Pimwe.  “Good,”  he  said.  “Then 
my  brother  and  I  can  hunt  together.” 

“Yes,  after  you  have  both  learned  to 
make  your  spears  and  darts.  And  after 
you  know  all  the  trails  through  the  jun¬ 
gle.  There  are  many  things  to  learn.  You 
must  watch  and  practice  every  day.  To¬ 
morrow  we  shall  begin  teaching  Bua  to 
make  spears.” 

As  Bua  listened,  he  said  to  himself  that 
he  had  much  to  learn.  But  it  would  not 
be  too  hard,  he  thought.  He  had  been 


with  the  men  sometimes  when  they  were 
hunting.  And  of  course  he  had  caught 
many  small  animals  himself.  He  knew 
where  to  find  lizards  and  mice  and  snakes. 
And  he  had  found  sleeping  turtles  and 
flipped  them  over  on  their  backs.  He 
knew  about  these  small,  slow  animals. 
Now  he  must  learn  about  the  larger, 
swifter  animals  which  stayed  deep  in  the 
forest. 

Bua’s  First  Spear 

Next  morning  when  Pimwe  and  Bua 
returned  from  their  swim,  they  found 
their  father  waiting  for  them. 

“Today  we  are  going  to  make  a  spear 
for  you,  my  young  son.  It  need  not  be 
as  long  as  a  man’s  spear.  A  boy  cannot 
use  one  over  four  feet  long.  But  it  must 
be  smooth,  and  its  point  must  be  sharp.” 

So  Pimwe,  Bua,  and  Pika  went  into 
the  forest.  They  found  the  hard  palm 
tree  from  which  spears  are  made.  They 
cut  enough  pieces  to  make  eight  or  nine 
spears.  They  took  these  back  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Then  they  sat  down  in  the  clearing 
near  the  house  and  made  the  spears. 

“A  spear  must  be  smooth,”  Pika  had 
said.  So  they  started  to  scrape  the  palm 
sticks.  They  did  this  with  the  jawbone 
of  a  fish.  Many  tiny,  sharp  teeth  on  the 
bone  made  it  very  much  like  a  file.  Pim¬ 
we,  Bua,  and  Pika  each  scraped  on  a 
separate  stick. 

“Be  patient,  my  sons,”  Pika  told  the 
boys.  “You  will  scrape  many  spears  be¬ 
fore  you  make  one  perfectly  smooth.” 

Pimwe  and  Bua  are  making  their  spears  in  the 
clearing  outside  the  "maloka."  Pimwe  is  rubbing 
his  spear  with  rough  leaves  to  make  it  smooth. 
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Many  of  the  brightly  colored  birds  and  strange 
animals  that  we  see  in  zoos  were  captured  alive 
in  the  Amazon  jungle  where  Pimwe  lived.  This 
baby  tapir  and  its  mother  are  among  the  animals 
found  in  Pimwe's  forest.  When  it  is  older,  the 
baby  tapir  will  lose  its  queer  stripes,  and  will 
look  just  like  its  mother.  The  Boro  Indians  use  the 
tapir  for  food. 
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This  great  snake,  the  anaconda ,  also  lives  in  Pim¬ 
we's  forest.  Some  anacondas  grow  more  than 
thirty  feet  long.  They  are  not  poisonous,  but  they 
can  wrap  their  powerful  coils  around  an  animal 
and  crush  it  to  death. 


The  anteater  is  a  very  queer-looking  jungle  animal.  Its  tongue  is  like  sticky  flypaper.  The  anteater 
digs  into  anthills  with  its  sharp  claws,  collects  many  ants  on  its  tongue,  and  eats  them.  Other  jungle 
animals  are  monkeys,  like  the  one  on  page  32,  and  fierce  jaguars,  like  the  one  on  page  43. 
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This  monkey  lives  in  the  treetops  of  the  Amazon 
jungle.  He  is  called  a  spider  monkey  because  his 
long  arms  and  legs  make  him  look  like  a  spider. 


While  the  boys  were  still  working,  Pika 
had  finished  scraping  with  the  fish  jaw. 
Then  he  took  a  handful  of  coarse  leaves 
and  scraped  some  more.  These  leaves 
were  almost  like  sandpaper.  They  made 
the  spear  very  smooth. 

After  he  had  smoothed  the  spear,  Pika 
made  a  spearhead.  It  had  a  long,  sharp 
bamboo  point.  Later,  when  they  were 
ready  to  hunt,  the  sharp  point  would  be 
covered  with  poison.  Then  an  animal  hit 
by  the  spear  would  be  quickly  killed. 

“We  must  also  make  a  blowgun  for  my 
brother,”  Pimwe  said  to  his  father. 

“Yes,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  make 
a  blowgun.  First  a  boy  should  learn  to 
use  a  spear.  And  he  must  learn  to  set 
traps  in  the  forest,  too.  When  the  sun 
has  moved  a  little  farther  across  the  sky, 
the  three  of  us  will  go  and  look  at  the 
traps  I  have  already  set.  Perhaps  we 
have  caught  something.” 


Pika  had  no  clock.  He  told  time  by 
the  position  of  the  sun.  If  he  wanted  to 
tell  someone  when  he  had  killed  a  deer, 
he  pointed  to  the  spot  in  the  sky  where 
the  sun  was  when  he  killed  it.  The  other 
person  knew  what  time  was  meant. 

A  Trap  in  the  Forest 

Later  that  day,  Pimwe  and  Bua  went 
with  their  father  to  look  at  the  trap. 
Pika  carried  his  blowgun.  Pimwe  and 
Bua  each  carried  some  spears. 

Pika  did  not  follow  a  straight  path 
through  the  forest.  That  was  impossible. 
The  trees  and  undergrowth  were  too 
thick.  He  walked  a  few  steps  ahead,  then 
turned  aside  to  pass  some  thick  bushes. 
Next  he  stepped  over  a  fallen  tree  lying 
across  his  path.  The  trees  shut  out  most 
of  the  sunlight  and  made  walking  difficult 
in  the  dark  forest. 

All  this  time  Pika  was  pushing  aside 
vines  and  branches  in  his  way.  His  hands 
were  almost  as  busy  as  his  feet!  He  had 
visited  the  trap  many  times,  but  there 
was  no  real  path  leading  to  it.  All  plants 
grew  very  quickly  in  this  warm,  damp 
country.  They  could  overgrow  any  un¬ 
used  trail  in  a  few  days’  time. 

Pika  was  very  careful  how  he  moved 
the  overhanging  branches.  The  branches 
and  vines  were  always  covered  with  in¬ 
sects.  There  were  ants  and  caterpillars, 
and  sometimes  snakes,  too.  Many  of  the 
ants  and  caterpillars  could  sting  pain¬ 
fully.  Usually  the  snakes  would  do  no 
harm  if  let  alone.  But  if  one  was  dis¬ 
turbed  or  frightened,  it  might  bite.  And 
some  of  them  were  poisonous. 

Because  Pimwe  and  Bua  were  short, 
they  had  a  hard  time  stepping  over  fallen 
trees.  But  it  was  easy  for  them  to  stoop 
under  the  low  branches  and  vines. 
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Animals  of  the  Jungle 

Pika  and  Pimwe  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  Bua  saw  everything.  Bua  had  walked 
through  the  forest  often,  of  course.  He 
had  always  noticed  many  animal  tracks. 
But  he  had  never  known  what  all  these 
signs  meant. 

Pimwe  stopped  and  pointed  to  the 
ground.  “Look,  brother!  Here  are  the 
tracks  of  a  tapir.  He  must  have  passed 
here  only  a  short  time  ago.  The  tracks 
are  fresh.  Not  a  leaf  has  fallen  on  any 
of  them.” 

“And,”  Pika  added,  “it  looks  as  if  the 
tapir  were  running  fast.  Perhaps  a  jaguar 
or  some  other  animal  was  chasing  him. 
The  tapir  eats  only  plants  and  fruit.  He 
does  not  eat  meat.  So  we  can  be  sure 
he  was  not  chasing  another  animal.” 

As  the  three  of  them  moved  along,  they 
looked  up  frequently  to  watch  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  trees.  For  several  minutes  a 
pair  of  monkeys  kept  pace  with  them  by 


swinging  from  branch  to  branch  overhead. 

There  were  many  beautiful  butterflies 
and  birds  in  the  forest  too.  The  birds 
lived  mostly  along  the  rivers.  Many  of 
the  butterflies  were  very  large  and  bright¬ 
ly  colored.  Some  were  blue;  others  were 
a  golden  yellow,  green,  black,  or  purple. 

Everything  was  quiet  in  this  great  for¬ 
est.  The  animals  made  very  little  noise. 
They  did  not  want  anyone  to  know  where 
they  were.  Pika,  Pimwe,  and  Bua  walked 
quietly  too. 

A  Sudden  Shower 

Pimwe  looked  up  into  the  treetops. 
He  could  see  them  swaying  with  the  wind. 
The  sky  was  growing  darker.  He  knew 
that  the  afternoon  rain  was  coming. 

Suddenly  it  started  to  pour.  But  they 
kept  on  walking  through  the  jungle.  They 
had  no  clothing  to  get  soaked.  They 
knew  the  rain  would  soon  stop. 

After  the  rain,  the  whole  forest  was 


Pika  set  traps  in  the  forest  to  catch  animals  for  food.  He  tied  a  piece  of  meat,  or  bait,  to  a  stick  inside 
the  trap.  If  an  animal  tried  to  eat  the  bait,  the  stick  would  slip  out  of  its  notch.  This  would  let  the 
heavy  log  fall  and  crush  the  animal.  Pimwe  is  disappointed  because  the  trap  is  empty. 
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soaking  wet.  So  was  every  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  in  it.  The  monkeys  shook  them¬ 
selves  to  get  rid  of  the  water.  The  but¬ 
terflies  were  so  wet  they  could  hardly  fly. 
For  several  minutes  afterward  little  show¬ 
ers  fell  from  every  overhanging  branch. 

“Come  along,”  Pika  called  to  the  boys. 
“We  must  find  the  trap.” 

Pimwe  darted  ahead  of  the  others.  He 
was  anxious  to  know  what  was  in  the 
trap.  Soon  he  called  back.  “Father,  the 
trap  is  empty.”  Pimwe  was  disappointed. 
He  had  hoped  to  find  a  wild  pig,  or  at 
least  a  squirrel. 

Pika  was  disappointed  too.  “I  was 
afraid  it  would  be  like  that.  The  ani¬ 
mals  are  moving  farther  into  the  forest. 
They  do  not  like  the  neighborhood  of 
our  village.  This  trap  has  been  here  for 
several  days.  If  any  animals  still  roamed 
this  part  of  the  forest,  we  should  have 
caught  one.” 

“But  how  can  I  learn  to  hunt  and  be 
a  man  if  there  are  no  animals?”  Bua 
asked. 

Pimwe  and  Pika  laughed.  “That  is 
right.  It  does  not  do  much  good  to  be 
a  clever  hunter  if  you  have  nothing  to 
hunt,”  said  Pika. 

“And  how  shall  I  ever  kill  my  first 
deer?”  asked  Pimwe. 

When  they  gathered  around  the  fire 
for  supper  that  evening,  Topo  looked  at 
Pimwe.  “Couldn’t  you  find  the  deer  you 
were  going  to  kill?” 

“No,  Mother.  We  did  not  find  any¬ 
thing.  Even  in  the  trap  there  was  noth¬ 
ing.  My  brother  will  never  learn  to  hunt 
if  he  sees  only  shadows  and  tapir  tracks.” 

“That  is  right.  Food  is  growing  scarce 
around  here.  I  heard  your  uncles  say 
that  the  chief  is  calling  a  meeting  of  all 


the  men.  It  will  be  tomorrow.  Many 
people  think  we  should  move  the  village 
to  a  place  where  there  is  more  food.” 

“That  is  good,”  said  Pika.  “My  broth¬ 
ers  and  I  shall  meet  with  the  chief.  We 
shall  then  decide  what  is  best  to  do.” 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  What  did  Bua  have  to  learn  before  he  could 
go  hunting?  What  animals  had  he  caught? 

2.  What  weapons  did  the  Boros  use  in  hunt¬ 
ing?  What  do  hunters  in  our  country  use? 

3.  What  did  Bua  learn  about  the  forest,  as  he 
went  with  Pika  and  Pimwe  to  look  at  the 
traps? 

4.  How  did  Pika  tell  time?  Howt  many  ways 
of  telling  time  do  you  know? 

5.  Do  you  know  any  animal  tracks  when  you 
see  them?  What  can  one  learn  from  animal 
tracks? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Find  as  many  pictures  as  you  can  of  animals 
that  live  in  a  forest.  Pin  them  up  where 
everyone  can  see  them.  Which  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  live  in  Pimwe’s  forest? 

2.  Make  some  spears  and  darts.  Make  them 
the  right  size  for  the  family  that  you  made 
earlier. 

3.  Model  some  jungle  animals  of  clay  or  soap 
or  cardboard,  and  save  them. 

4.  Look  in  the  glossary  for  the  meanings  of 
words  that  you  do  not  know. 

5.  Make  a  model  of  Pika’s  trap,  using  pieces 
of  wood  and  string. 

6.  A  list  of  some  interesting  books  about  the 
people  of  Pimwe’s  land  is  in  the  front  of 
this  book.  You  will  find  them  under  the 
heading,  ‘‘Books  to  Enjoy.”  The  author’s 
last  name  is  printed  first.  Next  comes  the 
title  of  the  book,  printed  in  a  slanting  type 
which  is  known  as  italics.  The  name  of  the 
publisher  is  given  next,  sometimes  followed 
by  a  few  lines  which  tell  what  the  book  is 
about. 
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The  next  day  at  noon  all  the  men  of 
Pimwe’s  village  met  with  the  chief.  They 
seated  themselves  in  a  circle  around  the 
chief’s  fire  at  one  end  of  the  maloka. 

The  chief  and  his  family  had  more 
space  in  the  maloka  than  the  other  fam¬ 
ilies.  He  needed  more  room  because  any 
prisoners  captured  from  enemy  tribes  be¬ 
longed  to  him.  Also  all  the  unmarried 
young  men  of  the  village  lived  around 
his  fire.  They  gave  the  chief  everything 
they  brought  back  from  their  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  they  were  fed  from  his 
cook  pot.* 

This  chief’s  name  was  Yabe.  He  had 
been  the  head  of  the  village  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  very  wise  man  and 
knew  everything  about  the  forest. 

The  Village  Meeting 

When  everyone  was  seated,  one  of 
Pimwe’s  uncles  started  talking  about  the 
forest  and  about  hunting.  He  talked  a 
long,  long  time.  He  told  of  the  many 


animals  that  had  lived  around  the  village 
when  they  first  moved  there  four  years 
ago.  Now,  he  said,  the  animals  have 
moved  deep  into  the  forest.  They  will  not 
stay  near  our  village.  They  are  too  wise. 

From  time  to  time  as  he  spoke,  the 
other  men  said  “Heu!  Heu!”  to  show 
that  they  agreed. 

Then  he  talked  about  the  fields  and 
said  the  ground  was  no  longer  fertile. 
Everyone  agreed  with  this  too.  “Heu! 
Heu!”  they  said  again  and  again. 

Then  Pimwe’s  uncle  mentioned  the 
roof  of  the  maloka.  He  said  it  was  old 
and  thin.  He  said  it  would  not  keep  them 
dry  during  the  rainy  season  ahead. 

When  Pimwe’s  uncle  had  finished 
speaking,  he  leaned  forward  and  picked 
up  a  pot  of  tobacco  which  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  circle  of  men.  He  dipped 
a  short  stick  in  the  pot  and  wiped  some 
of  the  liquid  on  his  tongue.  Then  he 
passed  the  pot  around  the  circle.  Every- 


When  anything  important  had  to  be  decided,  Yabe,  the  chief,  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  men  to  talk 
it  over.  Here  we  see  Pimwe's  uncle  explaining  why  the  village  should  move  out  of  the  old  "maloka." 

Do  you  see  the  tobacco  pot? 


Building  the  new  "maloka"  was  an  exciting  time  for  the  men  of  Pimwe's  village.  Pika  helped  to  put 
up  the  framework  of  tree  trunks  which  supported  the  roof.  Pimwe  helped  to  make  the  thick  palm- 

leaf  mats  with  which  the  roof  was  laid. 


one  who  agreed  with  him  was  supposed 
to  dip  the  stick  too.  They  all  did  so. 

Then  Yabe,  the  chief,  began  to  speak. 
“My  people,  we  must  find  a  new  place 
for  our  village.  It  must  be  well  hidden 
by  the  forest.  If  it  is  too  near  the  river 
our  enemies  may  find  it.  And  near  the 
river  live  many  insects.  So  we  must  put 
our  village  back  in  the  forest  where  we 
shall  be  safe  from  all  our  enemies.” 

The  men  talked  on  for  many  hours. 
Finally,  they  decided  on  a  place  for  the 
new  village.  The  tobacco  pot  was  passed 
again.  Everyone  dipped  the  stick. 

They  decided  to  begin  work  on  the 
new  maloka  at  once  so  that  they  could 
move  into  it  before  the  season  of  heavy 
rains  began.  It  would  be  easier  to  build 
the  maloka  now.  And  they  wanted  to  be 
ready  to  plant  their  new  fields  during  the 
big  rains. 


Building  the  New  House 

It  took  many  weeks  to  build  the  new 
maloka.  First  came  the  hard  work  of 
clearing  away  the  trees.  The  men  did 
this  by  burning  the  largest  trees  and 
hacking  down  the  small  ones  with  their 
stone  axes.  This  left  large  stumps  still 
standing.  But  these  would  rot  away  in 
time.  That  part  of  the  work  was  easy 
for  the  men. 

Then  came  the  task  of  building  the 
huge  maloka.  Great  tree  trunks  thirty  or 
more  feet  high  were  set  upright  in  the 
ground.  Smaller  tree  trunks  were  tied 
with  vines  across  the  uprights.  These 
formed  the  main  support  of  the  roof. 

Building  the  roof  was  the  next  job.  At 
its  lower  edges  the  roof  came  within  three 
feet  of  the  ground.  It  was  made  of  palm 
leaves  laid  about  a  foot  thick  when  fin¬ 
ished.  The  roof  had  to  be  thick  to  keep 
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out  the  heavy  rain.  Even  so,  it  would  last 
only  a  few  years.  After  that  it  would  be¬ 
gin  to  leak.  That  was  one  reason  why 
Pimwe’s  people  had  to  move  so  often. 

Close  to  the  maloka  they  made  a  clear¬ 
ing  for  dancing.  And  beyond  that  were 
the  fields.  The  men  broke  the  ground  for 
the  fields  with  heavy,  wedge-shaped  dig¬ 
ging  sticks  and  pounded  the  clods  of  dirt 
into  small  pieces  with  clubs.  After  that 
the  women  did  all  the  work  in  the  field. 

Moving  Day 

At  last,  they  were  ready  to  move.  The 
whole  family  carried  their  belongings  to 
their  new  maloka. 

“You  must  help  carry  the  spears,” 
Pimwe  told  Bua.  “Now  you  are  a  hunter. 
Let  our  mother  and  sister  carry  the 
women’s  tools.” 

“All  right,”  Bua  answered.  “I  should 
like  to  carry  the  stone  ax,  but  probably 
my  father  will  take  that  himself.  He 
would  not  want  to  lose  it.” 

“Yes,  he  will  take  the  ax.  And  he  will 
take  a  burning  torch  from  our  fire  to  use 
in  starting  a  fire  in  our  new  house.” 

In  the  rain  forest  the  wood  was  always 
so  wet  that  fires  could  not  be  started  by 
rubbing  sticks,  as  Indians  in  the  United 
States  used  to  do.  So  each  family  had 
to  light  a  burning  torch  from  the  old  fire 
to  use  in  starting  their  new  fire. 

Drum  Messages 

“Brother,  Brother,”  called  Pimwe  to 
Bua  one  morning  a  few  days  later.  “There 
is  to  be  a  great  celebration.  There  will 
be  dancing  and  singing.  And  we  shall 
eat  our  fill  of  good  food.” 

“What  is  the  celebration?”  Bua  asked. 

“The  chief  is  going  to  invite  our  Boro 
neighbors  from  the  near-by  villages.  He 


will  send  a  message  on  the  signal  drums. 
They  are  to  come  and  help  us  celebrate 
the  building  of  our  new  maloka.” 

That  afternoon  the  chief  sent  out  his 
invitation  on  the  signal  drums.  The  Boros 
sent  messages  from  one  village  to  an¬ 
other  with  these  drums.  Often  one  vil¬ 
lage  could  warn  another  village  when 
enemies  were  near.  On  a  clear  day  they 
could  be  heard  at  least  ten  miles  away. 
When  the  people  in  one  village  received 
a  message,  they  could  send  it  on  to  the 
next  village.  In  this  way  the  news  could 
be  quickly  sent  to  every  village  in  the 
Boro  country. 

For  many  miles  around  Pimwe’s  village 
there  were  other  Boro  villages.  In  each 
there  lived  about  one  hundred  persons. 
The  Boro  people  all  spoke  the  same  lan¬ 
guage.  They  built  the  same  kind  of 
houses  and  used  the  same  kinds  of  tools. 
And  all  the  Boro  villages  were  friendly 
with  each  other. 

The  Celebration 

During  the  three  days  before  the  dance, 
everyone  in  Pimwe’s  village  was  busy. 
The  women  made  cassava  bread  from 
morning  until  night.  They  also  prepared 
a  drink  from  wild  jungle  fruit. 

In  a  clearing  near  the  maloka,  Pimwe 
and  his  cousins  practiced  a  dance.  The 
older  children  helped  the  younger  ones 
learn  the  steps.  They  learned  quickly, 
for  they  all  hoped  to  do  their  best  before 
the  big  crowd  of  friends. 

Everyone  grew  more  and  more  excited 
as  the  day  drew  near.  It  was  not  often 
that  they  saw  people  from  outside  their 
own  village.  They  were  eager  for  the 
news  and  the  fun  which  their  friends 
would  bring. 

All  the  people  got  out  their  finest  orna- 
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ments  and  jewelry.  With  their  palm- 
spine  combs,  they  soon  had  their  long  hair 
straight  and  free  from  snarls. 

Topo  and  Kitse  took  great  care  paint¬ 
ing  their  bodies.  With  paint  made  from 
vegetables,  they  drew  circles  and  bands 
on  each  other’s  legs  and  bodies.  The  de¬ 
signs  were  in  black  and  white,  scarlet  and 
purple.  Topo  also  had  a  beaded  belt 
which  she  wore  for  dances. 

Pimwe’s  father  had  a  fine  tall  crown 
made  of  brightly  colored  feathers  to  wear 
on  his  head.  It  was  as  gay  as  the  birds 
of  the  forest.  He  had  a  necklace  made  of 
many  rows  of  polished  nutshells.  Around 
his  arms  and  legs  were  other  bands  of 
nutshells.  When  he  walked,  they  rattled 
merrily. 

On  the  third  day  the  guests  began  to 
arrive.  Those  from  the  nearest  village 
came  by  foot  through  the  jungle.  But 
most  of  them  came  by  canoe.  Some  came 
from  upstream,  the  direction  from  which 


the  river  flowed.  Others  came  from 
downstream.  These  had  to  paddle  their 
canoes  against  the  current.  They  all  wore 
feathers  and  paint  and  rattling  necklaces. 
There  were  so  many  people  that  they 
nearly  filled  the  little  clearing. 

The  men  played  on  their  flutes,  pan¬ 
pipes,  and  drums.  Some  sang  long  songs 
that  seemed  to  have  no  end.  Then  the 
men  formed  in  one  line  and  the  women 
formed  in  another.  They  all  danced  a 
step  round  and  round  the  open  space. 

The  dance  went  on  for  a  long  time. 
Pimwe  and  Bua  sat  together  near  one  of 
the  great  bonfires.  It  was  very  exciting 
for  them  to  see  so  many  people  and  to 
hear  the  music.  They  both  felt  some¬ 
what  shy.  But  they  watched  everything 
and  everyone. 

The  guests  stayed  for  four  days.  And 
they  danced  nearly  all  that  time!  By 
the  time  they  left,  everyone  was  tired. 
But  they  had  all  enjoyed  themselves. 


Day  after  day  the  celebration  continued.  Pimwe  never  tired  of  watching  the  dancers  and  listening 
to  the  music  of  the  panpipes,  flutes,  and  drums.  The  dancers  swayed  forward  and  backward  in  time 
with  the  music,  and  stamped  their  feet.  Everyone  enjoyed  the  celebration  very  much. 


Trading1  Between  the  Villages 
Topo  had  obtained  a  new  hammock 
during  the  celebration.  A  woman  from 
one  of  the  other  villages  had  traded  it  to 
her  in  return  for  a  shell  necklace. 

This  hammock  had  been  made  by  a 
woman  of  the  Witoto  tribe.  The  Witoto 
woman  had  given  it  to  a  Boro  woman  liv¬ 
ing  near  by  in  return  for  some  fine  mats. 
It  was  this  Boro  woman  who  brought  it 
to  Pimwe’s  village  and  traded  it  to  Topo. 

Topo  was  pleased  to  have  this  fine 
hammock.  The  Witotos  were  famous  for 
making  the  best  hammocks  in  the  Am¬ 
azon  country.  The  Boros  made  very  good 
mats.  Another  tribe  made  excellent  pot¬ 
tery.  Whenever  they  could,  the  people 
of  friendly  tribes  traded  these  things 
back  and  forth.  But  most  of  the  things 
that  these  people  needed  they  had  to 
make  for  themselves. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Why  did  the  chief  have  more  room  in  the 
maloka  than  anyone  else? 

2.  When  the  men  of  the  village  met,  what 
reasons  did  they  give  for  wanting  to  move? 

3.  How  did  the  other  men  show  that  they 
agreed  with  Pimwe’s  uncle?  Do  you  know 
of  other  ways  of  showing  that  one  agrees 
with  a  speaker? 

4.  How  was  building  a  maloka  different  from 
building  a  house  near  your  home? 

5.  How  was  moving  day  with  the  Boros  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  moving  days? 

6.  How  did  Pimwe’s  people  get  ready  for  the 
celebration?  What  did  they  do  after  the 
guests  arrived? 

7.  The  Boros  traded  as  they  did  because  they 
had  no  money.  Have  you  ever  traded  in  the 
same  way?  In  any  other  ways? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Build  a  maloka  to  put  in  the  clearing  on 
your  sandtable.  Use  sticks,  string,  and  grass 


LaVarre — Gendreau 

The  Amazon  Indians  make  very  good  mats  by 

weaving  palm  leaves  together.  Sometimes  they  use 

these  mats  to  sleep  on.  Sometimes  they  use  them 

to  cover  the  doors  of  their  homes.  Sometimes  they 
trade  their  mats  for  other  things  they  need. 

or  straw.  Make  the  people  of  cardboard, 
clay,  or  clothespins,  and  show  them  moving 
to  the  new  maloka. 

2.  Learn  from  the  map  on  page  21  how  far  the 
new  village  was  from  the  old  one.  Which 
direction  is  upstream  on  the  map?  Which  is 
downstream? 

3.  Choose  a  group  of  boys  to  make  a  play  of 
the  story  of  the  village  meeting,  and  give  it 
for  the  others. 

4.  Find  out  what  kind  of  village  or  town  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  where  you  live.  What  is  talked 
about  in  those  meetings? 

5.  The  girls  may  make  a  play  showing  how  the 
women  prepared  the  food  for  the  celebration. 
They  should  talk  about  all  the  things  they 
think  the  women  might  have  talked  about. 

6.  Draw  a  picture  showing  two  Indians  trading 
things  that  they  have  made. 

7  Try  to  get  some  long  grass  or  leaves  and 
weave  a  mat  as  the  Indian  in  the  picture  on 
this  page  is  doing. 
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HUNTING  AND  FISHING  WITH  PIKA 


Soon  after  the  celebration,  the  heavy 
rains  began.  It  rained  and  it  rained. 
Sometimes  the  rain  fell  all  day  long. 
Everything  was  soaking  wet  all  the  time. 
The  people  in  Pimwe’s  village  were  glad 
they  had  a  new  thick  roof  on  their 
maloka. 

But  even  during  this  season  of  heavy 
rains,  Pimwe  and  his  father  went  on  with 
their  work.  Rain  or  shine,  they  had  to 
find  food  or  starve. 

One  day  they  wanted  to  catch  some 
fish.  So  they  went  to  a  narrow  stream 
near  by  and  built  a  fence  of  palm 
branches  across  it.  They  wove  their  fence 
very  tightly.  Only  the  very  smallest  fish 
could  get  through. 

Pika  had  brought  some  roots  of  the 
babasco  plant.  He  had  pounded  these  un¬ 
til  they  were  soft.  He  put  these  roots  in 
the  stream  above  the  fence  to  poison  the 
fish.  The  current  then  washed  the  fish 
against  the  fence,  where  all  Pimwe  and 
Pika  had  to  do  was  to  take  them  out  of 
the  water  with  a  net. 

A  Narrow  Escape 

Before  they  returned  to  the  village, 
Pika  and  Pimwe  went  down  to  the  big 
river.  They  wanted  to  find  some  turtle 
eggs.  Pimwe  walked  along  the  top  of  the 
riverbank.  Pika  walked  below  by  the 
edge  of  the  river. 

Pimwe  noticed  that  the  river  had  risen 
higher  in  the  last  few  days.  The  heavy 
rains  were  filling  it.  The  slow,  wide  river 
was  climbing  higher  and  higher  up  the 
banks. 

Suddenly  Pika  called  to  Pimwe.  “My 
son,  my  son,  look  out!  The  bank  is  cav¬ 
ing  in.  You  will  fall  into  the  river!” 


At  that  moment  Pimwe  felt  the  ground 
give  way  under  his  feet.  A  huge  chunk 
of  earth  broke  loose  and  began  sliding 
into  the  river.  Pimwe  scrambled  toward 
solid  ground  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  the 
bank  crumbled  too  fast.  A  second  later 
he  found  himself  in  the  river,  struggling 
in  a  tangle  of  roots  and  vines. 

Pika  came  running  and  plunged  into 
the  river.  He  soon  got  Pimwe  loose,  and 
they  both  climbed  out  upon  the  bank. 
Then  they  sat  down  to  catch  their  breath 
before  returning  home. 

The  Medicine  Man 

“Before  we  can  go  hunting  tomorrow,” 
said  Pika  one  evening,  “we  must  have 
some  poison  for  our  spears.  We  shall  ask 
Ukahe  if  he  has  some  for  us.” 

Ukahe  was  the  medicine  man,  or  doc¬ 
tor,  in  Pimwe’s  village.  He  was  old  and 
wise. 

Ukahe  was  a  very  important  person. 
He  knew  more  about  the  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  jungle  than  anyone  else. 
And  he  knew  how  to  cure  many  diseases. 
When  anyone  was  sick  in  the  village, 
Ukahe  was  always  called  to  cure  him.  If 
Ukahe  could  not  cure  him,  no  one  could. 

If  bad  luck  came  to  the  village,  Ukahe 
had  to  drive  it  away.  He  knew  about  all 
the  good  spirits  and  all  the  bad  spirits. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  walk  alone  in  the 
forest.  No  one  else  dared  to  do  that. 

All  this  knowledge  had  been  passed 
down  from  one  medicine  man  to  the  next. 
Now  Ukahe  was  training  his  son  to  be 
a  medicine  man.  It  would  take  many 
years  of  training  and  much  skill  to  learn 
all  that  Ukahe  knew.  It  had  taken  Ukahe 
many  years  to  learn  his  father’s  secrets. 


The  poison  which  Pimwe  and  Pika 
needed  was  very  valuable  to  the  Indians 
of  the  rain  forest.  Only  the  medicine 
men  knew  how  to  make  it.  It  was  so 
powerful  that  a  small  drop  on  the  tip 
of  a  spear  could  kill  an  animal.  But  the 
poison  did  not  spoil  the  meat  for  food. 

Pimwe  and  Pika  got  some  poison  from 
Ukahe.  In  return  they  gave  him  a  turtle 
which  they  had  caught  the  day  before. 
The  next  morning  Pimwe,  Bua,  and  Pika 
went  out  to  hunt. 

The  Deer  Hunt 

“My  son,”  Pika  said  to  Pimwe  as  they 
set  off,  “if  you  do  not  kill  a  deer  soon, 
your  young  brother  may  get  one  before 
you.  He  is  learning  rapidly  how  to  hunt.” 

“I  shall  kill  a  deer  today,”  answered 
Pimwe,  “if  I  have  to  hunt  all  day  long.” 
He  did  not  like  the  thought  of  Bua’s  get¬ 
ting  ahead  of  him. 

They  started  off  into  the  forest  be¬ 
hind  the  maloka.  Pika  carried  his  blow- 
gun  and  spears.  Pimwe  and  Bua  each 
carried  seven  spears. 

Slowly  and  carefully  they  moved 
through  the  jungle.  They  did  not  want 
to  miss  the  tracks  or  frighten  any  ani¬ 
mals  by  walking  too  fast.  There  were 
many  more  animals  in  the  forest  here 
than  there  had  been  around  the  old  ma¬ 
loka.  But  even  so  the  hunters  had  to  be 
careful.  Any  little  noise  might  frighten 
the  animals  away.  Then  there  would  be 
no  supper! 

High  above  them  the  trees  rose  tall 
and  straight.  Sometimes  the  lowest 
branches  on  the  trees  were  sixty  feet 
above  the  ground.  Hanging  from  the 
branches  and  twisting  around  the  tree 
trunks  were  many  vines.  Often  the  vines 
were  covered  with  still  other  plants. 


Ukahe,  the  medicine  man,  is  teaching  his  son  how 
to  make  the  poisons  which  Pimwe's  people  use  in 
fishing  and  hunting.  Only  Ukahe  knows  the  secret 
of  how  this  poison  is  prepared. 

This  very  thick  growth  made  it  hard 
to  move  quickly  in  the  forest.  But  it  was 
hard  for  the  animals  too!  They  could 
not  run  much  faster  than  a  man. 

As  they  went  along,  Pika  watched  for 
some  birds.  He  wanted  to  kill  one  with 
a  dart  from  his  blowgun.  Then  they 
would  have  a  little  meat  for  supper. 

Pika’s  blowgun  was  twelve  feet  long — 
much  longer  than  he  was  tall.  It  was  a 
hollow  pipe  made  from  palm  stems.  Pika 
carried  the  darts  for  the  blowgun  in  a 
bamboo  case. 

Before  long  they  heard  some  birds 
overhead.  Pika  stopped  and  looked  up. 
He  saw  a  macaw  high  in  a  palm  tree. 
Quickly  he  took  a  dart  from  his  case. 
Putting  the  dart  in  the  blowgun,  he  raised 
the  mouthpiece  to  his  lips.  He  aimed  at 
the  bird  and  blew  into  the  gun.  The  dart 
flew  silently  and  swiftly  straight  to  the 
mark.  The  macaw  fell  to  the  ground, 
killed  by  the  poisoned  dart. 
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The  boys  were  pleased  that  their  father 
had  killed  a  bird.  But  they  were  eager 
to  go  on  and  find  some  larger  animals 
to  kill. 

% 

“Come  now,”  said  Pika,  “we  shall  go 
to  a  pool  I  know.  There  will  surely  be 
some  animals  near  it.  If  we  are  lucky, 
we  may  find  a  wild  pig  or  a  sloth  ” 

Pimwe  said  nothing.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  deer  he  wanted  to  get. 

They  kept  on  for  some  time  without 
seeing  any  new  tracks.  On  and  on  they 
went,  watching  and  listening.  Suddenly, 
Pimwe  stopped.  His  father  and  Bua 
stopped  too. 

“I  think  I  hear  him,”  Pimwe  whis¬ 
pered.  “I  think  I  hear  a  deer.” 

All  three  listened.  A  soft  noise  came 
from  the  jungle,  as  of  something  moving 
through  the  bushes.  Pimwe  started  for¬ 
ward  in  a  hurry. 


“Wait,”  whispered  his  father.  “It  is 
very  close.  Let  it  move  on.  Then  we  shall 
find  its  tracks.” 

The  three  waited  in  silence,  hardly 
daring  to  breathe.  They  knew  that  ani¬ 
mals’  ears  were  as  sharp  as  their  own. 

“Now,”  said  Pika,  after  a  few  minutes, 
“let  us  follow  him.” 

They  soon  found  the  tracks.  Pimwe 
had  been  right.  They  were  the  tracks  of 
a  deer. 

“We  are  not  far  from  the  drinking 
pool,”  Pika  whispered.  “The  deer  seems 
to  be  heading  for  it.  There  he  will  stop 
long  enough  for  us  to  overtake  him.” 

“And  then  I  can  kill  him,”  said  Pimwe. 

Pika  nodded.  “But  be  sure  there  is 
only  one  animal  before  you  strike.  If 
you  hit  one  and  another  sees  you,  the 
second  will  rush  at  you.  He  might  even 
kill  you  before  you  can  defend  yourself.” 

In  a  few  minutes  they  saw  a  small 
clearing  ahead.  It  was  the  pool.  Silently 
they  crept  toward  it.  Sure  enough,  the 
deer  was  there,  drinking  from  the  pool. 
He  had  not  heard  them. 

Pimwe  was  trembling  with  excitement. 
Without  a  noise,  he  moved  closer  and 
closer.  His  father  and  Bua  kept  close 
behind  him.  The  deer  was  still  drinking. 

When  Pimwe  was  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  deer,  he  lifted  his  spear.  Care¬ 
fully  he  aimed.  He  knew  that  if  he 
missed,  the  deer  would  quickly  disappear 
into  the  forest. 

With  all  his  strength  and  skill  Pimwe 


The  Indians  carry  blowguns  when  hunting.  These 
guns  are  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  long.  The 
Indians  can  blow  a  dart  from  one  of  these  guns 
for  distances  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  They  rarely  miss  what  they  aim  at. 

Paul’s  Photos 


Pimwe  did  not  know  that  a  jaguar  had  its  eyes  on  the  deer  too.  Perhaps  if  he  had  known,  his  spear 
would  not  have  gone  so  straight.  It  was  lucky  for  Pimwe  that  Pika  could  throw  a  spear  straight  too. 

Jaguars  are  very  fierce  when  hungry. 


hurled  the  spear.  He  hit  his  target!  The 
deer  took  a  leap  forward  and  fell  dead. 

Pimwe  was  rushing  forward  to  seize 
the  deer  when  they  heard  a  loud  crash 
from  the  other  end  of  the  clearing.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  jaguar  leaped  out  of  the  forest. 
It,  too,  had  been  following  the  deer. 

Pika  saw  Pimwe’s  danger.  The  jaguar 
was  about  to  attack  him.  Quickly  Pika 
raised  his  spear  and  hurled  it  at  the  jag¬ 
uar.  With  an  angry  snarl  the  beast  fell 
beside  the  deer.  Pimwe  had  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escape.  But  at  last  he  had  killed  a 
deer. 

Thing’s  to  Talk  About 

1.  Have  you  ever  gone  fishing?  How  did  you 
fish?  How  is  the  Boros’  way  of  fishing  dif¬ 
ferent  from  yours? 

2.  From  what  danger  did  Pimwe  escape?  Have 
you  ever  escaped  from  danger  just  in  time? 

3.  In  what  ways  is  the  medicine  man  like  our 
doctor?  In  what  ways  is  he  different? 

4.  Do  you  think  Pimwe  or  his  father  was  more 
pleased  over  the  killing  of  the  deer?  Why? 


5.  Why  do  the  Boros  hunt  with  blowguns  and 
spears  instead  of  with  shotguns  and  rifles? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  toy  blowgun  by  rolling  a  paper  into 
a  small  tube.  Stick  some  cotton  on  a  tooth¬ 
pick  and  push  it  into  the  end  of  the  blow¬ 
pipe  to  use  as  a  dart.  Put  up  a  target  and 
try  to  hit  it  with  the  dart. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  our  doctors 
know  that  the  Boro  medicine  men  do  not 
know. 

3.  Draw  pictures  that  tell  the  story  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  trip.  Fold  a  large  paper  into  four  parts. 
Draw  a  picture  on  each  part.  Call  your  group 
of  pictures  a  picture  story,  because  it  will 
tell  a  story. 

4.  Choose  people  to  act  out  the  story  of  the 
hunting  trip. 

5.  If  you  know  someone  who  has  had  an  excit¬ 
ing  hunting  or  fishing  trip,  invite  him  to 
school  to  tell  about  it. 

6.  Tell  about  the  books  that  you  are  reading. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  parts  or  the  most  exciting  parts  to 
each  other.  Show  some  of  the  pictures  that 
you  like  best. 
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WHITE  TRADERS 


A  few  days  later  the  chief  called  the 
men  of  the  village  together.  When  they 
had  all  seated  themselves  in  a  circle,  the 
chief  began  to  speak. 

“I  have  news  of  traders.  Some  white 
men  are  coming  soon.  They  will  bring 
metal  knives,  fishhooks,  and  many  other 
things  which  we  need.  They  will  trade 
these  things  for  our  rubber,  Brazil  nuts, 
and  sarsaparilla  roots. 

“Our  cousins  who  live  down  the  river 
have  sent  us  this  news.  The  traders  have 
already  stopped  at  their  village.  You 
three,”  he  said,  pointing  to  some  men 
near  him,  “go  down  to  the  river.  Stay 
there  and  watch  for  the  traders’  canoes. 
You  can  show  them  the  path  that  leads 
to  our  village.” 

It  had  been  four  years  since  white 
traders  had  visited  the  people  of  this  vil¬ 
lage.  Pimwe  could  barely  remember 


them.  Bua  did  not  remember  ever  having 
seen  white  men. 

Gathering  Rubber 

Pika  and  Topo  decided  they  wanted  a 
metal  knife  from  the  traders.  So  the 
day  after  the  chief’s  announcement  Pika 
and  Pimwe  went  to  the  forest  to  gather 
some  rubber  to  give  in  trade. 

Pika  took  his  stone  ax  and  some  clay 
pots.  When  they  found  a  rubber  tree, 
Pika  cut  a  slash  along  the  bark  with  his 
ax.  Out  of  this  cut,  the  liquid  rubber 
slowly  flowed  into  the  pot. 

Rubber  trees  grew  wild  in  many  parts 
of  the  rain  forest.  With  this  rubber, 
Pimwe’s  people  made  the  heads  for  their 
drumsticks.  They  also  used  rubber  in 
place  of  razors.  When  they  wanted  to 
remove  the  hair  from  their  faces  and 
bodies,  they  covered  their  skin  with  liq- 


ln  boats  like  these,  traders  travel  up  and  down  the  many  rivers  of  the  jungle.  They  exchange  knives 
and  axes  and  other  things  for  the  products  of  the  rain  forests,  such  as  rubber,  Brazil  nuts,  and  sarsapa¬ 
rilla  roots.  The  traders  cover  part  of  their  canoes  to  protect  their  goods  against  sudden  rain,  for  in  this 

land  it  rains  many  times  every  day. 


Pika  and  Pimwe  worked  day  after  day  gathering 
rubber  to  trade  for  the  things  they  wanted  from 
the  white  men.  It  was  not  easy  to  hold  the  heavy 
sticks  over  the  fire  so  the  rubber  would  harden. 
But  when  they  saw  the  fine  knife,  they  were  glad 

they  had  worked  so  long. 

uid  rubber.  When  the  rubber  hardened 
they  pulled  it  off.  Off  came  the  hair  too! 

Pika  and  Pimwe  took  several  pots  full 
of  liquid  rubber  home  with  them.  There 
they  dipped  sticks  into  the  liquid  and 
held  them  over  the  fire.  The  heat  and 
smoke  hardened  the  rubber.  In  this  way 
they  added  layer  after  layer  of  rubber. 
Finally  they  had  two  huge  balls  ready 
for  the  traders.  They  hoped  they  were 
big  enough  to  pay  for  a  metal  knife. 

The  Traders  Arrive 

Three  days  later  the  traders  came. 
There  were  two  of  them.  With  them 
were  six  Indians  from  far  down  the  river. 
They  belonged  to  a  different  tribe,  but 
they  understood  the  Boro  language. 
These  Indians  acted  as  guides  for  the 
traders.  They  hunted  for  them  too. 

The  traders  had  learned  long  ago  that 
the  only  way  to  live  in  the  rain  forest 
was  the  way  the  natives  themselves 
lived.  But  the  white  men  did  not  know 
how  to  hunt,  fish,  or  paddle  as  well  as  the 
natives.  For  this  reason  they  took  Indian 
guides  with  them  on  their  trading  trips. 
Then  they  got  on  very  well  and  had 
plenty  to  eat. 

First  of  all,  the  traders  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  chief.  They  told  him  all  the 
news  from  the  villages  down  the  river. 
They  told  him  a  little  about  the  world 
of  the  white  men.  The  traders  and  the 
chief  talked  all  day.  Then  they  passed 
the  tobacco  pot  around,  as  the  Boros  al¬ 
ways  did  after  a  meeting. 


The  Traders’  Goods 

On  the  second  day,  the  chief  gave  the 
word  that  the  trading  would  start.  The 
traders  spread  their  wares  out  on  the 
ground.  They  had  knives  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  And  there  were  metal  axes  too. 
Pimwe  and  Bua  looked  on  with  great 
interest.  They  could  not  believe  there 
were  so  many  metal  knives  in  the  world. 

There  were  also  some  bright-colored 
beads  in  the  traders’  packs.  And  there 
were  buttons,  needles,  thread,  and  many 
trinkets.  There  were  even  some  steel  fish¬ 
hooks. 

The  things  which  Pimwe  liked  most 
were  the  metal  tools  and  fishhooks.  He 
looked  at  these  things  a  long  time. 

Pimwe  and  Bua  were  anxious  to  see 
which  knife  their  parents  would  get. 
There  were  three  different  kinds.  Pimwe 
hoped  they  had  enough  rubber  for  the 
biggest.  Topo  and  Kitse  had  gathered 
some  Brazil  nuts  to  trade.  Maybe  with 
the  nuts  and  rubber  they  could  get  the 
big  knife. 
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Pika  looked  at  the  knife  very  carefully  and  felt  its  sharp  blade.  He  must  be  sure  it  was  a  good 
knife  before  he  traded  his  rubber  for  it.  Topo  liked  the  bright  strings  of  beads.  Pimwe  showed 
Bua  the  axes  and  knives  and  fishhooks,  for  Bua  had  never  seen  white  traders'  goods  before. 


Making  the  Trade 

Topo  and  Pika  looked  at  the  traders’ 
goods  many  times.  Finally  they  brought 
out  the  rubber  and  nuts.  The  traders 
looked  at  the  things  very  carefully.  Then 
one  of  them  told  the  Indian  guide  to  ask 
Pika  what  he  wanted. 

Pika  thought  his  rubber  was  worth  a 
great  deal.  He  said  he  wanted  the  big¬ 
gest  knife  and  three  fishhooks  for  it.  The 
traders  said  the  rubber  was  not  worth 
that  much.  Finally  Pika  said  he  would 
trade  for  the  knife  and  some  beads. 

Pimwe  was  beginning  to  worry  for  fear 
they  might  not  get  the  biggest  knife 
after  all!  But  this  time  the  traders 
agreed.  They  handed  Pika  the  knife  and 
beads  and  took  his  rubber  and  nuts  in 
exchange. 

Next  day  the  traders  loaded  all  the 
rubber,  nuts,  sarsaparilla  roots,  and  other 
articles  into  their  canoes  and  started  off 
down  the  river.  It  might  be  three  or  four 
years  before  Pimwe  would  see  another 
white  man.  Again  he  told  himself  that 


some  day  he  would  go  and  see  what  the 
world  was  like  where  these  white  men 
came  from.  But  that  could  not  be  for 
many  years  yet.  Meanwhile  he  would 
have  to  go  on  being  a  jungle  boy. 

The  World  of  the  White  Traders 

The  traders  lived  in  a  white  man’s  set¬ 
tlement  many  miles  down  the  river  from 
Pimwe’s  village.  But  they  were  not  at 
home  very  often.  Most  of  their  time 
was  spent  traveling  up  and  down  the 
river,  visiting  the  villages  and  trading 
with  the  natives.  They  always  traveled 
by  canoe  because  there  was  no  other  way 
to  get  about  in  the  jungle. 

Other  traders  living  at  the  settlement 
also  traveled  up  and  down  streams  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  Indians.  The  rubber,  nuts, 
and  other  products  which  they  gathered 
were  brought  to  the  settlement  and  sold 
to  traders  from  a  city  called  Manaus  on 
a  branch  of  the  Amazon.  The  1,200-mile 
trip  down  the  Japura  and  the  Amazon 
rivers  to  Manaus  was  made  by  motor- 
boat.  It  usually  took  two  weeks. 
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This  is  really  a  highway  map  of  the  Amazon  jungle,  for  it  shows  the  only  highways  there  are— the 
rivers.  Everything  that  goes  in  and  out  of  the  jungle  must  travel  over  these  river  routes.  Ocean¬ 
going  vessels  sail  up  the  Amazon  to  Manaus,  where  they  unload  their  cargoes  from  the  outside  world 

and  reload  with  the  products  of  the  forest. 


For  all  this  distance,  the  rivers  flow 
through  dense  rain  forests  like  those  in 
which  the  Boros  lived.  All  the  great 
Amazon  region  is  a  hot,  wet  jungle.  A 
few  thousand  white  people  live  here  and 
there  along  the  main  streams.  But  most 
of  the  region  is  inhabited  only  by  scat¬ 
tered  tribes  of  Indians  and  by  wild  ani¬ 
mals.  Throughout  all  this  great  region, 
rivers  are  the  only  highways.  There  are 
no  roads  or  railroads. 

The  Boro  Indians  live  in  a  part  of  the 
Amazon  Valley  that  few  white  men  have 
ever  visited.  Their  ways  of  living  have 
changed  very  little  in  hundreds  of  years. 
But  in  the  other  parts  of  the  valley  the 
Indians  have  recently  taken  on  many  of 
the  ways  of  the  white  men,  and  they  now 
live  quite  differently  from  the  Boros. 

Many  of  them  live  in  or  near  the  white 
men’s  settlements,  and  do  the  kinds  of 
work  that  white  men  have  taught  them 
to  do.  They  cut  down  the  trees  of  the 
forest  and  saw  them  into  lumber.  They 
tan  the  hides  of  animals  and  make  them 
into  leather.  Some  of  them  work  on  rub¬ 
ber  plantations.  A  few  have  even  settled 


down  in  the  larger  cities  like  Manaus, 
and  learned  the  use  of  electric  lights, 
streetcars,  and  motorboats.  How  strange 
all  this  would  seem  to  Pimwe  in  his  jun¬ 
gle  home  near  the  banks  of  the  Japura! 

At  Manaus  the  products  of  the  jungle 
are  bought  by  traders  who  load  them  on 
ocean  steamers  and  ship  them  off  to  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  world.  For  although 
Manaus  is  1,000  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  River,  it  is  a  port  for 
ocean  vessels.  What  does  that  tell  us 
about  the  size  and  depth  of  the  river? 

Many  of  the  jungle  products  shipped 
from  Manaus  are  brought  to  the  United 
States.  On  their  return  journey  the  ships 
carry  metal  knives,  fishhooks,  and  other 
products  of  our  factories.  These  are  the 
articles  which  the  traders  give  to  the  In¬ 
dians  in  exchange  for  their  rubber,  nuts, 
and  other  products  of  the  rain  forest. 

Although  Pimwe ’s  people  live  many 
thousands  of  miles  away,  they  need  some 
of  our  products.  We  in  turn  need  theirs. 
We  get  many  kinds  of  medicine  from  the 
Amazon  forests.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
rubber  in  our  galoshes  was  gathered  by 


Courtesy  Jack  Harding,  “I  Like  Brazil,”  Bobbs-Mcrnll  ( 1941') 


In  the  wet  season,  the  river  at  Manaus  is  sometimes  as  much  as  forty-five  feet  higher  than  in  the 
dry  season.  Because  of  this  change  in  the  depth  of  the  river,  Manaus  uses  floating  wharves  that  rise  when 
the  river  rises  and  fall  when  the  river  falls.  Large  ocean-going  vessels  sail  up  the  Amazon  to  the  river 

port  of  Manaus. 


Pika  and  Pimwe.  Or  the  Brazil  nuts  in 
our  Christmas  stockings  may  have  been 
collected  by  Topo  and  Kitse.  That  is 
why  we  may  think  of  the  Boros  and  the 
other  people  of  the  Amazon  jungle  as 
our  “friends/’  though  we  have  never  seen 
any  of  them  and  probably  never  shall. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  How  many  reasons  can  you  think  of  for  the 
Boros’  wanting  the  traders  to  visit  them? 

2.  Why  did  the  trading  not  start  as  soon  as  the 
traders  arrived? 

3.  How  do  the  Boros  use  rubber?  How  do  we 
use  it?  Have  you  eaten  Brazil  nuts?  Do 
you  know  how  sarsaparilla  roots  are  used? 

4.  Which  of  the  things  that  the  traders  had 
with  them  would  you  have  wanted?  Which 
of  the  things  that  they  got  from  the  Indians? 

5.  Why  should  we  think  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Amazon  jungle  as  our  friends? 

6.  Tell  about  everything  you  think  the  traders 


saw  as  they  traveled  up  and  down  the  river 
highways. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  a  globe,  trace  the  journey  of  a  Brazil  nut 
from  Pimwe’s  forest  to  your  own  part  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Find  as  many  pictures  as  you  can  of  things 
that  are  made  of  rubber.  Paste  these  pictures 
on  a  large  piece  of  paper  or  a  chart. 

3.  Look  at  your  sand  table  and  decide  whether 
or  not  it  is  complete.  Does  it  show  Pimwe’s 
home  and  all  the  interesting  things  around  it? 

4.  Draw  pictures  of  the  different  kinds  of  boats 
on  which  goods  traveled  from  Pimwe's  home 
to  the  United  States. 

5.  Choose  a  group  to  act  out  the  trading  scene. 

6.  Make  a  picture  story  that  shows  the  travels 
of  rubber  from  the  forest  to  the  United  States. 

7.  Make  riddles  for  the  others  to  guess  about 
the  people,  animals,  or  things  in  any  part  of 
the  story. 
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OTHER  HOT,  WET  FOREST  LANDS 

Here  is  one  shape  of  peninsula.  Can 
you  find  others  in  the  map  below? 


If  we  were  to  travel  around  the  earth, 
always  keeping  close  to  the  equator,  we 
should  find  many  regions  much  like  the 
one  in  which  the  Boro  Indians  live. 

The  first  one  we  should  reach  after 
crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would  be 
central  Africa.  The  Congo  River,  which 
flows  through  this  region,  is  not  so  long 
or  so  wide  as  the  Amazon.  But  the  jun¬ 
gles  along  the  Congo  are  very  similar 
to  the  hot  rain  forests  of  the  Amazon. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  Congo  rain 
forests  are  not  Indians.  They  are  Ne¬ 
groes.  In  many  other  ways,  too,  they 
are  different  from  the  natives  of  the 
Amazon  jungles.  They  have  learned  to 
do  a  number  of  things  that  the  Indians 
cannot  do.  Yet  they  build  their  homes  of 
similar  materials.  Many  of  them  eat  some 
of  the  same  foods,  wear  about  the  same 
kind  of  clothing,  and  hunt  and  fish  much 
as  the  Boros  do.  They  even  thump  out 
messages  on  drums  like  those  of  the  Boros. 

After  leaving  Africa,  our  journey  along 
the  equator  would  take  us  across  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  large  group  of 
islands  known  as  the  East  Indies.  Again 
we  should  see  a  region  of  hot,  wet  jungles 
and  find  people  living  much  the  same  kind 
of  life  as  the  natives  of  the  Amazon  and 
Congo  rain  forests. 

A  short  distance  north  of  the  equator 
we  might  visit  still  another  land  of  high 
temperatures  and  heavy  rainfall.  This 
is  the  region  which  is  shown  on  maps  as 
a  long  arm  reaching  down  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Asia  toward  the  East  Indies. 
Its  name  is  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Penin¬ 
sula  means  “almost  an  island.”  Does 
that  make  it  easier  to  find  on  the  map? 


The  Malay  Jungles 

The  forests  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  are  much  like  the 
one  where  Pimwe  lives.  It 
is  dark  and  damp  under  the 
trees,  and  the  bushes,  vines, 
and  grass  are  so  tangled  that  one  can 
hardly  walk  through  them. 

Trails  have  been  made  through  the 
thick  undergrowth  by  elephants  and  other 
large  animals.  These  trails  are  used  by 
the  people  who  live  here. 

The  Malay  jungles  are  so  much  like 
those  of  the  Amazon  that  many  of  the 


This  map  shows  the  routes  over  which  ocean-going 
ships  carry  goods  and  passengers  between  some 
of  the  seaport  cities  of  our  country  and  Manaus. 
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HOT,  WET  LANDS 
OF  THE  EARTH 

Hot,  wet  lands  (or  jungles) 
shown  in  green 


The  spots  of  green  on  this  map  show  the  hot ,  wet  forest  lands  of  the  world.  There  are  such  lands  on 
every  continent  but  two:  Europe  and  Antarctica.  There  are  other  hot  lands  near  the  equator,  but 
they  are  either  hot,  dry  grasslands  or  deserts.  Can  you  find  the  region  in  which  Pimwe  lived? 


same  plants  grow  in  both  regions.  Rub¬ 
ber  trees  and  cassava  grow  as  well  here 
as  they  do  along  the  Amazon.  They  were 
first  brought  to  this  region  by  white  men 
after  they  had  been  found  growing  in 
South  America.  Now  more  rubber  and 
cassava  are  produced  on  the  Malay 
Peninsula  than  are  produced  in  the  Ama¬ 
zon  region.  Rubber  is  grown  on  great 
clearings  called  plantations. 

The  People 

Many  tribes  of  black-skinned  people 
live  in  the  Malay  jungles.  Pimwe  would 
be  surprised  if  he  could  see  them,  for 
they  are  much  shorter  than  the  Boros. 
Most  of  them  are  less  than  five  feet  tall. 

Like  the  natives  of  the  Amazon  Val¬ 
ley,  they  have  learned  to  use  the  plants 
and  animals  of  the  forest  for  food.  They 
have  also  learned  to  make  their  homes, 
their  weapons,  and  their  clothes  from  the 
products  which  they  found  about  them. 

Besides  these  short  black-skinned  peo¬ 


ple  there  are  many  brown-skinned  people 
called  Malays  livihg  in  different  parts  of 
the  jungle.  They  are  taller  than  the  black¬ 
skinned  people,  and  they  have  learned 
many  new  ways  of  living  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  lands  who  have  come  here. 
Many  of  the  Malays  work  on  the  rubber 
plantations. 

Jungle  Homes 

The  black-skinned  people  of  the  Malay 
jungles  live  in  groups,  as  the  Boros  do. 
Each  group  is  made  up  of  families  who 
are  related  to  each  other.  They  always 
listen  to  what  the  oldest  man  in  the  group 
says,  and  they  do  whatever  he  tells  them 
to  do.  He  is  like  the  chief  in  Pimwe’s 
village. 

Villages  are  built  in  clearings  in  the 
forests.  Sometimes  the  homes  are  long 
houses  much  like  malokas.  In  other  vil¬ 
lages  each  family  has  a  small  hut  of  its 
own.  The  roofs  are  made  of  leaves  and 
bark.  These  huts  are  sometimes  built 


This  native  boy  is  tapping  a  rubber  tree  on  a  plan¬ 
tation  on  the  Malay  Peninsula.  A  strip  of  the 
bark  is  cut  off  and  liquid  rubber  flows  into  the 
cup  which  is  attached  to  the  tree.  Before  the  war, 
most  of  the  world's  rubber  supply  came  from  the 
Malay  Peninsula. 

Dickason — -Ewing  Galloway 


high  above  the  ground  and  even  high  up 
in  the  trees,  where  they  will  be  above 
high  waters  during  the  season  of  heavy 
rains.  The  people  are  also  safer  from  the 
wild  animals  in  these  houses. 

The  people  in  some  tribes  go  from 
place  to  place  looking  for  food.  Because 
they  stay  in  one  place  such  a  short  time, 
they  build  the  simplest  kind  of  shelters 
out  of  palm  leaves.  Or  they  sometimes 
sleep  in  caves. 


Food  in  the  Malay  Jungles 

Many  foods  are  found  growing  wild 
in  the  jungles.  The  women  gather  fruits, 
nuts,  roots,  leaves,  and  other  things  that 
they  find  good  to  eat.  The  men  kill  rats, 
squirrels,  and  many  other  animals  for 
food.  They  also  catch  fish  in  the  rivers. 

Among  the  brown-skinned  Malay  tribes 
sugar  cane,  rice,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  watermelons  are  raised  in  the  clear¬ 
ings  near  the  homes.  Bread  made  from 
the  roots  of  the  cassava  plant  is  an  im¬ 
portant  food  here,  just  as  it  is  with  the 
Boros.  These  people  also  have  learned 
to  take  the  poison  from  the  roots  before 
eating  them. 

Like  the  Boros,  some  of  the  tribes  keep 
the  logs  in  their  fires  burning  night  and 
day.  But  they  do  not  always  have  a  cook 
pot.  They  often  cook  food  in  a  hollow 
bamboo  stem.  The  food  has  time  to  cook 
before  the  stem  burns  through. 

The  big  meal  of  the  day  comes  in  the 

evening.  The  women  and  gjrls  get  the 

food  ready  and  serve  it  .to  the  men  an 
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boys.  Banana  leaves  take  the  place  of 
plates,  and  fingers  serve  as  forks.  After 
the  men  have  finished,  the  women  and 
children  eat.  All  sit  on  the  ground  while 
eating. 

Hunting  and  Fishing 
The  men  go  hunting  with  blowguns, 
which  are  like  those  of  the  Boros  except 
that  they  are  made  of  bamboo  instead  of 
palm  branches.  The  poisoned  darts 
which  they  shoot  from  them  are  as  sharp 
and  pointed  as  pins.  Short  blowguns  are 
made  for  the  boys,  but  the  ones  that  the 
men  use  are  eight  to  twelve  feet  long. 

Hunters  also  use  bows  and  arrows, 
which  are  made  of  wood  and  vines.  And 
many  animals  walk  into  the  traps  and 
snares  which  the  hunters  set  for  them. 

Fish  are  caught  in  a  kind  of  basket 
that  is  made  of  bamboo  or  a  net  that  is 
made  of  bark  or  vines.  The  sap  from 
po^onouT^oots  is  sometimes  put  into  the 
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In  other  jungle  regions  that  lie  near 
the  equator,  there  are  many  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  not  found  in  Pimwe's 
forest.  There  are  lions,  tigers,  leop¬ 
ards,  and  also  elephants.  Many 
herds  of  elephants  roam  wild.  But 
a  great  many  are  captured  while 
young  and  trained  to  do  much  use¬ 
ful  work. 


Cowl i no — Ewing  Galloway 


water,  and  the  fish  that  get  some  of  this 
poison  are  easily  caught. 

The  Work  of  the  Women 

The  women  are  always  busy.  They 
start  out  early  in  the  morning  to  look  for 
food.  The  fruits,  roots,  and  other  foods 
that  they  find  are  put  into  baskets  which 
they  wear  strapped  on  their  backs. 

The  baskets  are  made  of  ra^aworbark, 
and  the  women  spend  part  of  their  time 
weaving  them.  They  also  make  cloth 
from  bark.  They  pound  the  bark  until 
it  becomes  soft.  It  is  washed  and  dried 
several  times,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Besides  doing  these  things  and  look¬ 
ing  after  the  children,  the  women  work 
in  the  gardens.  They  build  the  shelters, 
too,  and  they  sometimes  help  with  the 
fishing. 

Clothing  and  Trading 

Because  it  is  so  warm  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  people  do  not  need  to  wear 
much  clothing.  Some  of  them  do  not 
wear  much  more  than  a  girdle  or  a  cloth 
around  the  waist.  This  cloth  hangs  down 
like  an  apron  or  is  worn  like  a  breech- 


cloth.  It  is  often  made  of  long  pieces 
of  bark. 

The  women  and  girls  like  to  wear 
necklaces  and  bracelets  made  of  strings 
of  rattan  with  seeds,  teeth,  shells,  and 
other  things  tied  to  them.  They  also 
wear  combs  made  of  bamboo  in  their 
hair. 

The  forest  people  of  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula  trade  with  each  other,  but  they  do 
not  trade  as  the  Boros  do.  The  people 
of  the  black-skinned  tribes  are  afraid  of 
strangers,  and  they  usually  run  when  they 
see  them.  But  they  have  learned  to  trade 
with  the  Malays. 

A  bag  of  salt,  some  tobacco,  or  some¬ 
thing  else  that  the  forest  people  will  want 
is  left  in  a  certain  place  in  the  jungle  by 
a  Malay  trader.  When  he  goes  back  a 
day  or  two  later,  he  will  find  some  per¬ 
fumed  wood,  some  tree  gum,  or  some 
other  product  of  the  region  in  its  place. 

Forest  Peoples 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  forest 
people  of  central  Africa  and  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  are  so  much  like  the  Amazon 
Indians  of  South  America.  They  live 
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thousands  of  miles  apart,  yet  their 
houses,  their  foods,  their  clothing,  and 
their  ways  of  doing  things  are  often  some¬ 
what  similar. 

This  is  really  not  so  strange  as  it 
seems.  The  reason  for  it  is  that  the  places 
in  which  these  people  live  are  much  the 
same.  If  Pimwe  could  visit  one  of  these 
other  hot  rain  forests,  he  would  soon  feel 
quite  at  home.  He  would  find  some  of 
the  same  plants  and  animals.  He  would 
see  the  sun  high  overhead  every  noon  as 
it  is  in  his  own  country.  He  would  find 
about  the  same  kind  of  weather. 

The  people  in  all  these  lands  use  the 
plants  and  animals  they  find  there  for 
food.  They  use  the  plants  for  clothing. 
And  they  build  their  houses  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  they  find  around  them.  They 
have  all  been  living  in  these  same  regions 
for  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  they 
have  gradually  learned  the  best  ways  of 
living  in  the  hot  rain  forests  of  the  world. 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  How  many  regions  can  you  name  that  are 
like  Pimwe’s  region?  Where  are  they? 

2.  Why  do  Pimwe’s  people  and  the  people  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula  do  so  many  things  in 
the  same  way? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  reasons  why  you  believe  that 
a  hot,  wet  forest  land  is  a  good  place  to 
live.  List  some  reasons  why  your  own  re¬ 
gion  is  a  better  place  to  live. 

4.  Name  some  of  the  things  Pimwe  had  to 
learn  that  you  do  not  have  to  learn.  What 
are  some  of  the  things  you  have  learned 
that  Pimwe  did  not  learn? 

5.  What  do  you  think  would  surprise  Pimwe 
most  if  he  came  to  visit  you?  Why? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  list  of  things  in  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula  that  are  like  things  near  Pimwe’s  home. 

2.  Pretend  that  you  are  visiting  in  one  of  the 
hot,  wet  forest  lands.  Write  a  letter  to  a 
friend  and  tell  about  what  you  see  and  do. 

3.  Tell  about  the  books  you  have  read  from  the 


This  picture  shows  another  of  the 
hot  wet  Zands  where  the  only  high¬ 
ways  are  the  rivers,  and  the  only 
means  of  travel  is  by  boat.  The 
houses  along  the  river  are  built  on 
stilts  high  above  the  ground  so  that 
they  will  be  higher  than  the  water 
level  in  times  of  flood. 
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list  under  “Books  to  Enjoy,”  Unit  i.  It  will 
make  your  report  more  interesting  if  you 
show  some  of  the  pictures  in  them. 

Learning  Things  from  Maps 

i.  On  the  globe  below  are  shown  in  green  some 
of  the  hot,  wet  forest  lands  of  the  earth. 
Compare  the  globe  with  the  map  of  the  world 
on  page  50.  What  continents  are  shown  on 


both  maps?  Which  are  shown  on  only  one? 

2.  Find  the  equator  on  the  globe.  Notice  that 
hot,  wet  lands  are  mostly  near  the  equator. 

3.  Find  the  Congo  River.  Into  what  ocean 
does  it  empty? 

4.  Find  the  Malay  Peninsula.  What  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  peninsula  and  an  island? 
Find  other  peninsulas  on  the  globe. 

5.  Find  the  East  Indies.  What  are  the  names 
of  the  larger  islands  of  the  East  Indies? 
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Q  T  was  going  to  be  a  fine  day.  The  air 
felt  cool  and  fresh,  and  sweet  smells 
floated  in  on  the  breeze.  The  bright  sun¬ 
shine  was  just  breaking  through  the 
morning  haze  when  a  fuzzy  brown  puppy 
came  romping  down  the  road.  Stopping 
before  a  house  set  back  a  little  way  from 
the  road,  he  cocked  one  ear  and  gave  a 
short,  squeaky  bark. 

In  the  open  doorway  of  the  house  stood 
a  little  boy.  “Hi!”  called  the  boy,  whose 
name  was  Jose. 

The  puppy  barked  again  and  cocked 
his  other  ear.  With  a  rush,  Jose  caught 
the  puppy  in  his  arms.  “Hi! ”  he  shouted 
again.  “How  would  you  like  to  be  my 
dog,  my  very  own?”  The  puppy  licked 
Jose’s  face.  Jose  snuggled  the  puppy 


in  his  arms  and  ran  toward  the  house. 

He  could  hear  his  mother,  Maria,  call¬ 
ing  him  as  he  came  inside.  “Jose,  there 
are  not  enough  sticks  for  my  fire. 

“What  have  you  there?  A  puppy? 
Here,  let  me  see  him!  Why,  that  puppy 
belongs  to  T omas  in  the  next  valley.  See 
the  white  spot  on  this  ear?  Surely,  it  is 
Tomas’  puppy.  We  shall  take  him  home 
on  our  way  to  market.  Put  the  puppy 
into  this  basket.”  Maria  pushed  a  bas¬ 
ket  toward  Jose. 

“Now  hurry  and  bring  me  some  wood. 
Remember  what  your  father  told  you. 
There  will  be  a  surprise  for  you  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  if  you  never  once  forget  to 
bring  me  sticks  for  my  fire.” 

Jose  sighed  and  put  the  puppy  care- 
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fully  into  the  basket.  He  wanted  so  much 
to  keep  the  puppy.  He  wondered  what 
the  Christmas  surprise  would  be.  Christ¬ 
mas  seemed  so  far  away! 

Jose’s  Breakfast 

While  Jose  went  to  get  the  wood, 
Maria  was  busy  preparing  breakfast. 
The  night  before  she  had  put  dry  corn 
to  soak  in  water.  This  was  done  to  soften 
the  hard  skin  of  the  kernels.  Now  she 
placed  the  corn  on  a  small,  low  table 
made  of  stone.  Soon  she  was  down  on 
her  knees,  mashing  the  soaked  corn  with 
a  stone  rolling  pin.  Back  and  forth  she 
rocked  until  all  the  kernels  of  corn  were 
ground  into  a  fine  paste. 

Maria  rolled  the  paste  into  little  balls. 
Then  “slap,  slap”  went  her  hands,  as  she 
patted  each  ball  into  a  round,  thin  cake, 
almost  like  a  pancake,  but  thinner.  Then 
she  placed  a  wide,  flat  stone  over  an  open 
fire  on  the  dirt  floor  of  the  room.  This 
stone  was  her  stove. 


By  the  time  Jose  had  brought  in  his 
second  armful  of  wood,  his  mother  had 
the  corncakes,  or  tortillas,  baking  on  the 
hot  flat  stone.  When  they  had  browned 
on  one  side,  Maria  turned  them  over. 
In  a  few  moments  they  were  baked  to  a 
nice  brown  on  both  sides.  As  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  cool,  Maria  also  made  a  hot  gruel 
from  the  ground  corn. 

“Come,  Jose!  Breakfast  is  ready. 
Where  are  Juan  and  Ria?  Tell  them  to 
come  and  eat.  The  food  is  getting  cold!  ” 

As  Jose  went  to  call  his  father,  his 
sister,  Ria,  came  through  the  door.  She 
was  carrying  a  big  jar  of  water  on  her 
head.  Jose’s  house  did  not  have  running 
water  or  a  well,  so  it  was  Ria’s  first  chore 
each  morning  to  go  to  the  village  foun¬ 
tain  and  fetch  a  jar  of  water. 

Soon  the  whole  family  was  seated  on 
the  floor,  eating  the  hot  gruel  and  tor¬ 
tillas.  There  was  nothing  else  for  break¬ 
fast,  but  Jose  was  satisfied. 


Before  she  can  prepare  a  meal,  the  Indian  woman  must  grind  her  corn  into  a  fine  paste.  The  things 
she  uses  to  cook  with  are  very  crude,  and  not  at  all  like  those  used  by  the  women  of  our  country. 
For  centuries,  Indian  women  have  used  s/ones  and  crude  pots  and  pans  when  cooking.  This  woman  is 
dressed  much  like  any  woman  in  our  country,  but  most  of  the  Indian  women  dress  very  differently. 
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Like  all  the  people  of  her  village,  this  girl  gets 

her  family's  water  supply  from  the  fountain. 

Kirkland — Pix 

Jose’s  Home 

As  soon  as  Jose  had  finished  his  break¬ 
fast,  he  went  out  into  the  yard.  The 
ground  was  bare  and  swept  very  clean. 
Jose  looked  up  and  down  the  street. 
Along  each  side  were  white,  pink,  yellow, 
and  blue  houses  just  like  his  own. 

The  house  in  which  Jose  lived  had  only 
one  room.  Because  its  walls  were  made 
of  sun-dried  mud  bricks,  it  was  called 
an  adobe  house.  The  adobe  brick  walls 
of  Jose’s  house  were  covered  with  plaster. 
The  roof  was  made  of  cornstalks  and  was 
called  a  thatched  roof.  Pine  needles  were 
spread  over  the  dirt  floor.  In  the  middle 
of  the  floor  was  a  hearth.  This  was  made 
of  three  stones.  It  had  no  chimney.  Smoke 
escaped  from  open  spaces  under  the  roof. 

The  village  in  which  Jose  lived  was 
a  tiny  one,  with  only  400  inhabitants. 
Its  name  was  San  Antonio  Palopo,  but 
people  usually  called  it  San  Antonio.  At 
one  end  of  the  street  was  a  square,  or 
little  park,  called  the  plaza.  Here  was 
the  village  fountain  where  all  the  people 
of  the  village  got  their  water.  Across 
from  the  fountain  was  a  church,  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  village  was  another 
church. 

All  round  the  little  village  were  moun¬ 
tains,  for  Jose  lives  in  a  mountainous 
country,  or  highland.  The  village  nestled 


in  a  valley  between  the  slopes.  High 
above  the  village  he  could  see  sheep 
grazing  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 

The  sides  of  some  of  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  thick  forests.  On  the 
sides  of  others  were  many  little  fields, 
where  the  people  of  the  village  grew  corn 
and  wheat  and  vegetables.  In  a  few 
places  the  sides  of  the  mountains  were 
too  steep  for  farming.  Sometimes  even 
the  sheep  found  it  hard  to  graze  there. 


The  tiny  village  where  Jose  lives  is  nestled  in  the  valley.  The  villagers  graze  their  sheep  on  the  grassy 
slopes ;  on  the  lower  slopes  they  have  planted  fields  of  corn,  wheat,  and  vegetables. 
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The  trails  between  the  Indian  villages  wind  up 
and  down  over  lovely,  forest-covered  hills. 

The  People  of  the  Village 
Jose  and  the  other  people  who  lived  in 
these  mountains  were  Indians.  Their  an¬ 
cestors  had  lived  here  for  thousands  of 
years.  Long  before  any  white  men  came 
to  this  land,  there  were  Indians  living  on 
the  mountainsides  and  in  the  valleys. 

San  Antonio  Palopo  is  in  Central 
America,  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  land 
joining  the  continents  of  North  and  South 
America.  Central  America  is  far  south  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  much  nearer  the 


equator  than  the  United  States  is,  but  it 
is  still  many,  many  miles  north  of  the 
Amazon  rain  forests  where  Pimwe  lived. 

Not  far  from  the  village  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mountain  lake  whose  waters  are  deep 
and  cool  and  full  of  color.  Sometimes  the 
lake  is  blue,  at  other  times  green  or 
purple.  It  is  called  Lake  Atitlan. 

The  Morning  Wash 
Right  after  breakfast,  Maria  gathered 
up  some  dirty  clothes  and  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake  to  do  the  family  wash- 
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ing.  Maria  and  the  other  Indian  women 
washed  clothes  every  morning. 

Maria  rubbed  and  pounded  and 
scrubbed  the  clothes  on  the  stones  at  the 
water’s  edge.  When  the  clothes  were 
white  and  clean,  she  laid  them  out  on 
other  larger  stones  to  dry.  Then  she  and 
Ria  stepped  out  into  deeper  water  and 
washed  their  long  black  hair. 
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On  their  way  to  market,  these  Indians  travel  by 
boat  across  Lake  Atitlan.  Some  travelers  consider 
this  the  most  beautiful  mountain  lake  in  the  world. 


Courtesy  United  Fruit  Company 


The  highlands  of  Central  America,  shown  in  dark 
brown  on  this  globe,  lie  about  halfway  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Amazon  rain  forest. 


Hu  W at  son — Gcndrcau 

Every  day  is  washday  in  the  Central  American  highlands.  The  women  take  their  clothes  to  the  edge 
of  a  stream  or  lake.  There  they  scrub  and  rub  the  clothes,  talking  and  laughing  as  they  work. 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  If  you  have  ever  found  a  lost  puppy,  tell 
what  you  did  with  him. 

2.  What  did  Jose  have  for  breakfast  that  you 
do  not  have?  What  do  you  have  that  he  did 
not  have?  With  whom  would  you  rather 
eat  breakfast,  Jose  or  Pimwe?  Why? 

3.  Why  did  Jose  always  remember  the  sticks 
for  the  fire?  What  was  Ria’s  first  chore  each 
morning?  What  chores  do  you  do  at  home? 

4.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  adobe  brick  house? 
Whose  house  would  you  rather  live  in,  Pim¬ 
we ’s  or  Jose’s?  Why? 

5.  Is  San  Antonio  Palopo  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  town  that  you  live  in  or  near?  In  what 
ways  is  it  like  your  town?  In  what  ways  is 
it  different? 


6.  What  is  a  valley?  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
valley?  Why  did  the  people  build  their  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  valley  instead  of  on  the  moun¬ 
tainside? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Find  Central  America  on  your  globe  or  on 
your  map.  Move  your  finger  along  the  route 
you  would  travel  if  you  went  there.  How 
would  you  travel — by  boat,  by  train,  by 
automobile,  or  by  airplane? 

2.  Draw  a  picture  showing  the  mountains 
around  Jose’s  home.  Show  the  village  in  the 
valley  between  the  mountains  and  draw  some 
other  things  that  may  be  seen  on  the  moun¬ 
tainsides. 

3.  Turn  to  “Books  to  Enjoy”  in  the  front  of 
this  book  and  select  one  you  want  to  read. 
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Indian  families  travel  long  distances 
by  foot  on  their  way  to  market. 
Sometimes  they  walk  as  much  as 
twenty  miles  a  day ,  carrying  every¬ 
thing  from  chickens  to  pottery. 


Herbert  C.  Lanks 


MARKET  DAY 


By  the  time  Maria  and  Ria  had  re¬ 
turned,  Jose  and  his  father  had  every¬ 
thing  ready  for  market.  Off  they  all 
went,  swinging  their  arms.  They  believed 
that  in  this  way  they  pumped  air  into 
their  lungs  and  made  walking  easier. 

Juan  carried  a  big  bundle  of  cloth  on 
his  back.  This  cloth  had  been  woven  by 
Maria,  and  they  hoped  to  sell  it  at  the 
market. 

Maria  had  a  basket  on  her  head.  In¬ 
side  the  basket  were  two  fat  chickens  that 
were  also  to  be  sold. 

Jose  carried  a  basket  that  he  had  made 
from  the  reeds  growing  around  the  lake. 
He  had  worked  on  it  for  several  days, 
and  it  was  a  fine  basket.  He  hoped  to 
get  at  least  ten  centavos,  or  cents,  for  it. 

Inside  the  basket  was  the  puppy.  Jose 
had  to  hold  the  basket  tightly  to  keep  the 
puppy  from  escaping. 

Soon  they  came  to  the  home  of  Tomas. 
When  they  gave  him  his  puppy,  he  was 
filled  with  joy  at  seeing  his  pet  again. 


After  they  left  the  puppy  with  Tomas, 
Jose  was  very  sad.  It  was  not  going  to 
be  easy  for  him  to  do  his  work  without 
a  puppy  of  his  very  own  to  help  him  and 
to  keep  him  company. 

Jose  walked  ahead  with  his  father. 
His  little  sister  stayed  behind  with  Maria. 

The  Indians  of  the  highlands  usually 
travel  by  foot.  There  are  few  trains  or 
busses  in  the  mountains,  except  between 
the  larger  cities  and  towns.  Even  when 
there  are  busses,  few  of  the  Indians  can 
afford  to  use  them.  It  is  cheaper  to  walk. 

Up  and  down  went  the  hot,  dusty  road 
over  the  hills  and  mountains.  Up  and 
down  went  Juan  and  Jose.  Up  and  down 
went  Maria  and  Ria. 

How  much  alike  the  father  and  his  son 
looked!  Both  wore  short  cotton  trousers, 
white  cotton  shirts,  short  dark-blue 
woolen  jackets,  and  red  sashes.  Jose  was 
barefoot,  but  his  father  wore  sandals. 

Maria  and  Ria  also  dressed  alike.  They 
wore  full  skirts  of  blue-and-white  striped 
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cotton  cloth,  blouses  of  white  cotton  with 
gaily  colored  figures  in  them,  flat  red 
caps,  and  red  sashes.  Both  of  them  were 
barefoot. 

After  walking  for  some  time,  Ria  be¬ 
gan  to  get  tired.  “May  we  not  rest  a 
little?”  she  called  out  to  Juan. 

“Indeed,”  answered  Juan.  “We  shall 
all  rest.”  And  he  set  out  at  once  to  run. 
For  several  minutes  the  whole  family 
trotted  along  the  winding  trail.  This 
rested  them,  because  in  running  they  used 
a  different  set  of  muscles.  Soon  they 
would  all  reach  the  market  in  the  Indian 
town  of  Chichicastenango. 

As  they  turned  a  bend  in  the  trail,  Jose 
suddenly  called  out.  “Hi!  Look,  there 
are  the  housetops  of  Chichi!” 


Sure  enough,  there,  nestled  in  a  green 
valley,  lay  Chichicastenango,  which  the 
Indians  called  Chichi.  The  little  boy  and 
his  sister  quickened  their  steps.  Their 
eyes  glistened  as  they  saw  other  Indians 
coming  swiftly  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  toward  the  town. 

The  Indians  made  a  colorful  picture 
in  their  gay  blouses,  their  sashes,  and 
their  red  headdresses. 

Everyone  was  carrying  something  on 
his  back,  or  on  his  head,  or  was  leading 
an  animal  loaded  with  goods.  Many  of 
the  men  carried  huge  crates  on  their 
backs.  These  were  held  in  place  with  a 
kind  of  harness  and  with  a  strong  strap 
across  the  forehead.  Sometimes  the 
crates  looked  bigger  than  the  men.  Inside 


In  Chichicastenango  the  market  is  held  on  the  wide  plaza  in  front  of  the  church.  White  men  built 
the  beautiful  church  centuries  ago.  This  is  a  busy  spot  on  market  days,  which  come  every  Thursday 

and  Sunday  the  year  round. 
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the  crates  were  all  kinds  of  wares — great 
pottery  jars,  cloth,  fruit,  wheat,  chickens 
—  anything  and  everything  that  these 
people  could  produce. 

The  Indian  women  carried  their  bun¬ 
dles  and  baskets  on  their  heads.  They 
walked  along,  straight  and  strong,  bal¬ 
ancing  their  loads  without  even  holding 
to  them.  If  the  load  was  a  basket  or 
anything  hard,  the  woman  placed  a  small 
cloth  pad  between  the  basket  and  her 
head.  This  helped  her  to  balance  her 
load.  Many  of  the  women  also  carried 
babies  in  shawls  on  their  backs. 

Even  the  children  carried  something, 
if  only  a  basket  or  a  little  crate.  If  the 
family  owned  a  burro,  or  small  donkey, 
it  too  was  loaded.  The  burro  is  a  very 
useful  animal  to  the  people  of  mountain¬ 
ous  countries. 

The  Market  at  Chichi 

By  the  time  the  family  reached  the 
great  stone-and-cement  arched  gateway 
to  the  city,  the  sun  was  climbing  higher 
in  the  sky.  Jose  saw  a  little  boy  a  short 
distance  away.  He  called  joyfully,  “Ho, 
Pedro,  here  I  am!” 

Pedro  was  following  four  little  pigs, 
which  were  kept  together  by  ropes 
about  their  necks.  He  called  out  to  Jose, 
“As  soon  as  I  have  sold  my  pigs,  we  can 
do  as  we  please.  I  shall  meet  you  by  the 
church  in  an  hour.”  Then  he  hurried 
away,  with  the  little  pigs  squealing  and 
scrambling  ahead  of  him. 

Jose  followed  his  mother  and  father  to 
the  great  open  plaza  between  the  two 
churches  of  Chichi.  This  plaza  was  the 
market  place. 

Each  village  had  its  market  place 
where  all  kinds  of  goods  were  sold.  Every 
village  held  its  market  on  certain  days  of 


the  week.  Chichi  had  two  market  days, 
Thursday  and  Sunday. 

Indians  came  flocking  to  the  Chichi 
market  from  all  over  the  neighboring 
countryside.  They  often  walked  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  to  reach  it. 

In  the  market  place  the  Indians  sold 
the  goods  that  they  had  made  and 
brought  to  market.  It  might  be  pottery 
jars,  cloth  or  rush  mats,  or  jewelry.  But 
whatever  it  was,  they  brought  it  to  mar¬ 
ket  to  sell. 

The  Indians  also  bought  the  things 
they  wanted  at  the  market.  They  could 
buy  food,  cloth,  hats,  cooking  jars,  and 
almost  everything  else  that  they  needed. 

In  the  Church 

As  he  entered  the  square,  Juan  led  his 
little  family  into  the  great  church  at  one 
side.  He  knelt  on  the  steps  before  enter¬ 
ing  and  said  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  his 
father  and  mother  who  had  died  many 
years  before.  As  Juan  prayed,  he  swung 
a  bowl  of  burning  pine  needles  back  and 
forth.  The  smoke  was  intended  to  help 
his  prayer  rise  to  heaven. 

As  they  entered  the  church  and  passed 
up  the  aisle  toward  the  altar,  Juan  scat¬ 
tered  rose  petals.  At  the  altar  he  prayed 
for  himself  and  for  each  member  of  his 
family.  Then  he  lit  a  candle  and  placed 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  As  they  came 
out  of  the  church,  he  again  scattered  rose 
petals  and  pine  needles  in  the  aisle. 

Business  in  the  Market 

Now  it  was  time  to  get  to  the  market 
place.  The  little  family  walked  down  the 
steps  of  the  church  and  into  the  plaza. 
They  passed  through  aisle  after  aisle  of 
little  tables,  each  with  a  piece  of  canvas 
overhead  to  protect  it  from  the  sun’s  rays. 
On  the  tables  were  all  the  different  goods 


Upon  reaching  the  town ,  the  Indians 
always  pray  in  the  church  before 
the  market  opens.  This  picture  shows 
the  men  praying  on  the  steps  of  the 
church  at  Chichicastenango.  After 
that  they  go  inside  and  pray  again. 


Hu  Watson — Gendrcau 


brought  to  the  market  by  the  Indians. 

Soon  Juan  found  his  place  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  He  had  held  this  space  from  the 
time  he  first  had  owned  his  own  home  and 
fields  and  had  married  his  wife.  Juan 
paid  six  centavos  each  week  for  the  use 
of  this  stall. 

While  he  was  setting  up  his  little  booth, 
Maria  and  her  daughter  trotted  off  to  the 
cattle  market.  Here  there  were  pigs, 
oxen,  cows,  turkeys  and  many  groups  of 
blinking  chickens.  Maria  hoped  to  sell 
her  pair  of  fine  chickens  so  she  could  use 
the  money  to  buy  a  new  water  jar. 

It  was  also  in  the  cattle  market  that 
Pedro  sold  his  pigs.  He  made  a  quick  sale 
and  a  good  one.  Pedro  usually  liked  to 
bargain  over  the  price,  as  did  all  the  In¬ 
dians.  Sometimes  he  would  argue  for  half 
an  hour  over  one  centavo.  But  this  time 
he  was  eager  to  get  through  as  soon  as  he 
could,  for  Jose  had  already  sold  his  bas¬ 
ket  and  was  waiting  for  him. 

Jose  and  Pedro  liked  to  watch  the  men 
of  Chichi  in  their  smart  black  wool 
jackets  and  knee  breeches.  The  Indians 
wore  queer  little  flaps  on  the  sides  of 


their  breeches.  These  they  called  “ears.” 
On  their  heads  the  men  wore  tasseled 
squares  of  red  cloth,  with  eagles  woven 
upon  them  in  colored  thread. 

Not  far  from  Juan’s  booth  were  tables 
loaded  with  delicious  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  On  other  tables  were  several  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  food  wrapped  in  banana 
leaves.  In  screened  boxes  was  freshly 
butchered  meat.  Near  by  in  other  boxes 
were  masses  of  live  lizards.  With  their 
scaly  bodies  and  long,  spiky  tails,  they 
looked  a  little  like  dragons.  Indians  who 
could  afford  them  were  very  fond  of 
cooked  lizards. 

In  other  booths  the  boys  saw  carved 
and  painted  gourds,  pottery,  water  jars, 
and  little  clay  statues.  There  were  nets 
and  bags  made  from  vines  and  plants, 
crabs  from  the  ocean,  and  carnations 
bright  with  color. 

Many  of  the  tables  near  Juan  were 
filled  with  woven  goods.  These  were  all 
of  cotton.  Some  of  the  pieces  were 
striped.  Others  had  little  figures  woven 
into  the  white  cloth.  All  were  gay  with 
color.  On  some  counters  there  were  fluffy 
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Twice  a  week  the  market  at  Chichi  comes  alive 
with  crowds  of  people,  buying  and  selling  goods. 

piles  of  white  or  brownish-black  wool, 
and  piles  of  unspun  cotton. 

Finally,  the  boys  came  to  the  booth 
where  Juan  had  his  cloth  spread  out  on  a 
table.  Maria  was  cooking  the  dinner. 

The  boys  sniffed  the  delicious  odors 
coming  from  the  pot.  “Meat!”  cried 
Jose.  “And  in  my  special  kind  of  spicy 
sauce;  and  corn  and  beans  cooked  with 
it!”  Maria  was  cooking  the  dinner  in 
a  small  pot  over  a  charcoal  fire. 


How  many  of  the  articles  in  this  corner  of  the 
market  can  you  recognize  and  name? 


Ralph  Hancock 


Squealing  pigs  and  cackling  hens  are  among  the 
many  things  bought  and  sold  in  the  Chichi  market. 

Traveling  Salesmen  at  Work 
As  the  family  ate,  they  watched  a  mer¬ 
chant  trying  to  sell  some  brooms  and  rain¬ 
coats.  The  raincoats  were  made  from  the 
leaves  of  a  palm  tree  that  grew  in  the 
lowlands  along  the  coast. 

The  merchants  worked  very  hard.  In 
the  mountains  they  bought  pottery, 
woven  cloth,  handmade  furniture,  grain, 
and  fruits.  Then  they  brought  these 
things  to  the  markets  near  the  coast  and 

The  woman  spent  many  hours  weaving  this  blouse. 
Now  she  and  her  little  girl  wait  for  a  buyer. 
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sold  them.  In  the  lowlands  they  bought 
coconuts,  lizards,  parrots,  monkeys,  ca¬ 
cao ■,  and  salt  to  sell  in  the  markets  of 
the  highlands.  These  traveling  salesmen 
were  the  richest  Indians  of  Central 
America. 

The  merchant  usually  carried  his 
wares  on  his  back  in  a  large  wooden  crate. 
He  carried  his  food  and  other  necessary 
supplies  with  him  too.  He  had  beans, 
coffee,  and  tortillas.  A  few  sticks  of  pine, 
a  lamp,  two  cups,  a  coffeepot,  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  were  hung  on  one  side  of  the  crate 
On  another  side  of  the  crate  was  a  palm- 
leaf  raincoat;  and  on  the  third  side  he 
carried  the  bedding  he  used  along  the 
road.  It  was  only  a  blanket. 

If  the  merchant  was  on  the  road  when 
night  fell,  he  set  his  crate  on  the  ground, 
slipped  out  of  the  harness,  built  a  tiny 
fire,  cooked  his  food,  and  rolled  up  in  his 
blanket.  The  next  morning  before  day¬ 
break  he  was  on  the  road  again,  carrying 
his  crate  of  goods  to  the  next  market. 

The  End  of  the  Day 

As  the  day  drew  near  its  close,  Juan 
folded  and  packed  away  everything  that 
had  not  been  sold.  Then  with  his  family 
he  went  into  the  church  to  burn  a  candle 
and  to  give  thanks  for  the  good  business. 

It  had  been  a  good  day.  Juan  and 
Maria  were  happy.  They  heard  the 
melodious  tunes  from  a  marimba  in  the 
plaza.  The  Indians  were  dancing  to  its 
sweet  music.  Soon  Juan  and  Maria  joined 
them.  The  dancing  was  like  a  jigging  up 
and  down,  and  each  Indian  danced  by 
himself.  It  was  all  great  fun,  and  they 
did  not  want  to  leave.  But  after  a  time 
they  awakened  the  children,  who  had 
been  dozing  on  the  church  steps,  and 
started  for  home. 


Off  they  went,  sometimes  walking, 
sometimes  trotting  along  the  roads  and 
steep  trails.  By  the  time  they  reached 
home,  the  moon  was  high  in  the  sky. 
Jose  was  very  happy.  What  fun  it  was 
to  go  to  market! 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Have  you  ever  seen  anyone  weaving  cloth  or 
making  baskets  by  hand?  How  would  you 
like  to  work  several  days  on  a  basket  that 
you  would  sell  for  only  a  few  centavos,  or 
cents? 

2.  How  did  Jose’s  family  rest  on  their  way  to 
market?  When  have  you  rested  by  doing 
something  different?  Tell  about  it. 

3.  Can  you  give  some  reasons  why  there  are 
few  busses,  trains,  or  good  roads  in  Central 
America? 

4.  Why  do  you  suppose  neighboring  villages 
have  their  market  day  on  different  days  of 
the  week? 

5.  What  do  you  think  was  the  most  interesting 
thing  about  the  market  at  Chichicastenango? 

6.  Would  you  rather  be  a  traveling  salesman 
in  Central  America  or  a  merchant  in  your 
own  country?  Why? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  You  might  like  to  make  a  market  like  the 
one  in  Chichicastenango.  Small  pasteboard 
boxes  can  be  used  for  tables;  and  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  things  to  be  sold  may 
be  cut  from  paper  or  cardboard  or  they  may 
be  modeled  from  clay. 

2.  Practice  carrying  a  book  or  something  else 
on  your  head  the  way  the  women  of  Central 
America  carry  their  baskets  and  water  jars. 

3.  Look  for  the  new  words  in  the  glossary. 
Make  a  list  of  all  the  Spanish  words  used  so 
far  in  this  unit  and  practice  pronouncing  and 
spelling  them. 

4.  Choose  a  group  to  give  a  dance  like  the 
dance  the  Indians  gave  at  the  fiesta.  Some¬ 
one  in  the  group  can  furnish  the  music. 
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PLANTING  THE  CORN 


Spring  had  come  to  the  mountains  of 
Central  America.  Jose  knew  all  the  signs. 
The  days  were  getting  longer.  The  sun 
was  rising  over  the  top  of  the  mountain 
earlier  each  morning  and  was  setting 
later  each  evening. 

The  leaves  of  the  fruit  trees  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  unfold.  The  jacaranda  trees 
were  bursting  into  bloom  with  thousands 
of  violet  flowers. 

Jose  knew  that  the  days  were  growing 
warmer,  too.  Sometimes  the  warm  sun 
made  him  sleepy.  Then  he  would  slip 
off  to  the  side  of  the  house,  curl  up,  and 
go  to  sleep  in  the  shade. 

He  was  glad  that  he  did  not  live  in  the 
lowlands  near  the  sea.  There  it  was  much 
too  hot  for  comfort.  Here  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  a  mile  or  more  above  the  sea,  the 
breezes  were  always  cool  no  matter  how 
brightly  the  sun  might  shine.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  Juan  had  once  told  him  the  air 
was  even  cooler  in  the  higher  mountains. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  moun- 
taintops  are  so  high  that  the  temperature 


always  remains  below  freezing.  Even  in 
summer  when  the  sun  is  hottest  these 
very  high  mountains  wear  their  covering 
of  snow.  Many  of  the  mountaintops  of 
our  own  country  are  covered  with  snow 
all  the  year  round. 

Jose  had  never  seen  snow.  His  home 
in  Central  America  is  too  near  the  equa¬ 
tor,  and  the  mountains  of  this  region  are 
not  high  enough  to  wear  a  crown  of  white. 

As  the  days  went  by,  Juan  began  to 
think  about  planting  his  crops.  The  dry 
season  was  nearly  over.  The  dry  season 
always  lasted  from  October  until  the  last 
of  April.  During  these  months  there  was 
almost  no  rain.  The  grass  became  dry 
and  brown.  Plants  stopped  growing.  But 
Juan  knew  that  the  wet  season  was  now 
about  to  begin. 

Down  in  the  lowlands  along  the  coast, 
the  air  was  growing  hotter.  At  times  the 
high  winds  there  made  the  palm  trees 
bend  almost  flat.  Each  day  the  warm  air 
of  the  lowlands  crept  higher  and  higher 
up  the  mountainsides. 
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In  the  lowlands  along  the  coast  of 
Central  America,  there  are  jungles 
very  much  like  those  of  the  Amazon 
rain  forest.  Pimwe  would  soon  feel 
at  home  in  this  jungle. 


Ewing  Galloway 


Where  the  moisture-filled  air  from 
the  lowlands  meets  the  cool  air  of 
the  highlands,  a  thick  layer  of 
clouds  is  formed.  The  sun  is  shining 
here  on  the  mountaintop,  but  in  the 
valleys  below  another  rainy  season 
has  already  begun. 


Hu  Watson — Gendreau 


When  the  warm  air  of  the  lowlands 
met  the  cool  air  of  the  highlands,  great 
clouds  of  white  fog  were  formed.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  air  was  becoming  wetter  and 
wetter.  More  fog  and  clouds  appeared 
above  the  mountains.  Finally,  when  the 
air  could  hold  no  more  water,  the  rains 
began. 

Juan  knew  that  the  first  rains  would 
come  only  at  night  when  the  air  was  cool¬ 
est.  But  before  long  the  rains  would  be 
falling  during  the  day.  Through  June  and 
July  it  would  be  raining  in  steady  show¬ 
ers  all  day  long.  This  would  keep  up 
through  August.  In  September  the  rain¬ 
fall  would  be  at  its  heaviest.  Then  grad¬ 
ually  the  clouds  would  clear  away.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  sun  would  shine  again  the 
whole  day  through,  and  the  rainy  season 
would  be  over  until  another  year. 

This  happened  every  year.  The  In¬ 
dians  knew  it  would  always  be  so.  They 
spoke  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  dry 
season  as  we  speak  of  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Indians  knew  too  that  their 
crops  had  to  be  planted  before  the  rains 
came.  Everything  must  be  ready  for  the 
life-giving  water  when  it  fell. 


Getting  Ready  for  Planting 

The  weeks  before  the  rains  came  were 
busy  ones  for  Juan,  Maria,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren.  They  rose  earlier  than  ever — long 
before  the  sun  came  over  the  mountain- 
top. 

After  breakfast,  Juan  and  Maria  knelt 
together  in  prayer  before  the  little  altar 
in  one  corner  of  their  home.  This  was 
a  table  on  which  stood  a  small  image,  or 
picture,  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  family. 
There  were  always  some  bright  flowers, 
trinkets,  and  candles  on  the  table.  An 
altar  is  found  in  every  Indian  home  no 
matter  how  small  it  may  be. 

After  prayer,  Juan  fed  the  pigs,  the 
chickens,  and  the  turkeys.  He  took  the 
cattle  and  hogs  out  to  pasture.  When 
the  animals  had  all  been  taken  care  of, 
Juan  set  out  for  his  milpa,  or  field.  Juan’s 
milpa  was  a  long  way  from  the  village, 
several  miles  over  mountain  trails.  On 
his  shoulder  he  carried  a  bright  new  steel 
hoe.  He  had  bought  it  at  the  market  a 
few  weeks  before.  It  was  a  fine  hoe,  and 
Juan  was  anxious  to  try  it. 

His  first  task  upon  reaching  his  milpa 
was  to  burn  off  all  the  old  cornstalks, 
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Mosf  of  the  highland  people  live 
near  each  other  in  villages.  But 
every  family  has  its  own  milpa  out¬ 
side  the  village  where  corn  and 
other  food  crops  are  grown.  Every 
morning  during  the  growing  season 
the  whole  family  walks  out  to  its 
milpa  and  spends  the  day  working. 


Mrs.  Branson  De  Cou — Sawders 


dead  vines,  weeds,  and  leaves  that  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground.  All  round  him  other  In¬ 
dians  were  burning  the  trash  on  their 
milpas.  Before  long  the  whole  mountain 
was  almost  hidden  in  a  gray  haze.  Smoke 
even  rolled  down  into  the  narrow  valley 
far  below,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  see  the 
trail  back  to  the  village. 

Then  after  all  the  trash  had  been 
burned,  he  took  his  sharp  new  hoe  and 
began  turning  the  ashes  back  into  the 
ground.  In  this  way  the  ground  was  fer¬ 
tilized  and  made  rich  for  the  new  crop. 

But  the  milpa  was  not  yet  ready  for 
planting.  The  land  and  seed  would  have 
to  be  blessed  first.  And  everyone  in  the 


village  would  have  to  make  peace  with 
all  his  neighbors  before  sowing  his  seed. 

The  land  was  blessed  at  a  special  mass 
in  the  church.  The  day  before  the  plant¬ 
ing  each  Indian  family  selected  its  own 
spot  on  the  floor  of  the  church  and  set 
up  lighted  candles.  The  seed  corn  was 
placed  on  the  floor  with  jars  of  incense 
and  flower  petals  around  it.  When  all 
was  ready,  the  Indians  knelt  in  a  circle 
and  prayed  that  the  corn  would  grow  tall 
and  strong  and  yield  many  ears. 

That  evening  after  the  ceremony  in  the 
church,  Maria  stayed  at  home  to  pray 
while  Juan  went  to  his  milpa  to  burn  in¬ 
cense  in  the  fields. 


Corn  planting  cannot  begin  until  the 
seed  has  been  blessed  with  prayers 
at  a  special  ceremony  in  the  village 
church.  Each  family  spreads  its 
seed  corn  out  on  the  church  floor 
before  the  ceremony,  and  prays 
that  it  will  yield  a  fine  harvest. 


Courtesy  United  Fruit  Company 
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All  the  families  of  a  village  plant 
their  corn  the  same  day.  The  seed  is 
carried  in  pouches  strapped  around 
the  men's  waists.  Digging  sticks  are 
used  to  make  the  holes  for  the 
grains  of  seed. 


De  Cou — Sawders 


Planting  the  Com 

The  next  morning  the  whole  village 
started  out  through  a  thick  fog  for  the 
fields.  Juan  carried  the  seeds  to  be 
planted.  Maria  carried  the  tortillas  for 
lunch.  Jose  carried  the  new  hoe,  while 
Ria  carried  four  candles. 

When  they  reached  the  milpa,  Maria 
took  the  four  candles  and  placed  them 
around  the  field,  one  to  the  north,  one  to 
the  south,  one  to  the  east,  and  one  to  the 
west.  This  was  done  so  that  all  four 
winds  might  be  satisfied  and  blow  gently 
upon  the  young  crop. 

“I  hope  we  have  a  fine  crop,”  said 
Juan.  “We  need  the  corn  for  many 
things.  We  must  have  corn  not  only  for 
our  own  food,  but  also  for  the  animals 
during  the  dry  winter  months  when  there 
will  be  no  pasture.” 

“Yes,”  said  Maria,  “and  this  year  we 
must  put  a  new  thatch  of  cornstalks  on 
our  house,  for  the  old  roof  will  leak  when 
the  rains  come.  And  we  must  have  ears 
of  corn  ready  for  the  next  fiesta.  They 
must  be  fine,  perfect  ears  for  that.” 

With  his  hoe,  Juan  dug  holes  in  the 
ground.  Then  the  oldest  man  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  planted  the  first  seeds.  After  that, 
all  the  Indians  planted  their  grain. 


Juan  put  both  corn  and  beans  in  his 
field.  He  dropped  the  seeds  in  the  same 
hole  and  pushed  dirt  over  them  with  his 
foot.  In  one  corner  of  his  milpa,  Juan 
planted  onions,  tomatoes,  and  peppers. 

The  Fiesta  of  the  Planting  Season 

After  the  Indians  had  finished  plant¬ 
ing,  they  all  returned  to  the  village.  At 
dusk  the  drums  and  flute  began  to  play 
in  the  plaza  for  the  fiesta  of  the  planting 
season.  Little  fires  were  started,  and  the 
children  danced  and  played  in  the  circles 
of  light. 

Food  was  soon  ready.  The  first  tor¬ 
tillas  were  given  to  the  oldest  man  in  the 
village,  the  one  who  had  sown  the  first 
seeds  on  Juan’s  milpa.  Then  everyone 
else  ate  to  his  heart’s  content.  There 
were  tortillas  and  tamales  for  everyone. 
Tamales  are  usually  made  of  crushed  corn 
mixed  with  chopped  meat.  This  is  then 
wrapped  in  cornhusks,  dipped  in  oil,  and 
boiled.  But  this  was  a  special  feast,  and 
these  were  special  tamales  made  of  rice 
flour,  flavored  with  herbs  and  spices. 
They  were  filled  with  turkey  meat, 
wrapped  in  cornhusks,  and  boiled.  The 
big  pot  in  which  they  were  boiled  was 
covered  with  huge  leaves.  This  gave  a 
finer  flavor  to  the  tamales. 
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Evert  children  join  in  the  fun,  playing  and  dancing  round  and  round  the  village  plaza. 


Besides  tortillas  and  tamales  there 
were  several  kinds  of  fruit:  oranges, 
bananas,  mangoes,  and  pineapples. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  the  Indians 
danced  to  the  sound  of  throbbing  drums 
and  piping  flutes.  Juan  and  Maria  joined 
the  throng  of  dancers. 

They  went  round  and  round  in  circles 
until  Jose  thought  they  would  grow  dizzy 
and  topple  over.  But  they  were  used  to 
it  and  kept  going  for  hours.  Finally  when 
they  could  dance  no  longer,  the  Indians 
gathered  up  their  children  and  went  plod¬ 
ding  off  to  their  little  homes.  They  were 
contented  now  that  the  sowing  of  the 
grain  was  done.  They  felt  sure  that  there 
would  be  enough  food  for  everyone.  The 
rains  would  soon  come,  and  there  should 
be  a  good  harvest. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

i.  How  did  Jose  know  spring  was  coming? 

What  signs  of  spring  do  you  see  each  year? 


2.  When  it  is  very  hot  in  the  lowlands,  what 
is  the  weather  like  a  mile  above  the  sea? 
What  is  it  like  farther  up  on  the  mountains? 
At  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains? 

3.  Why  is  there  snow  on  some  mountains  in 
summer?  Why  had  Jose  never  seen  snow? 

4.  How  long  is  the  dry  season  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica?  What  are  the  wettest  months? 

5.  What  caused  fog  and  clouds  to  appear  above 
the  mountains?  Why  does  rain  start  to  fall 
from  the  clouds? 

6.  Howt  did  Juan  get  his  milpa  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing?  Why  were  candles  burnt  in  the  milpa? 

7.  How  many  uses  did  the  family  have  for  their 
corn?  What  else  did  they  plant? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Read  the  temperature  on  a  thermometer. 
How  hot  does  it  become  in  summer  where 
you  live?  how  cold  in  winter? 

2.  Plant  some  kernels  of  corn  in  a  flower  pot 
or  box  and  watch  them  grow.  Be  sure  to 
break  up  the  soil  first,  and  see  that  the 
plants  get  plenty  of  sunlight  and  water. 
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WORKING  HARD  IN  THE  RAINY  SEASON 


All  during  the  planting  season  the  fog 
had  been  thick  in  the  mountains.  Soon 
after  the  fiesta,  the  rains  began.  They 
would  continue  to  fall  almost  every  day 
through  the  long  summer  months  until 
the  last  of  September.  The  rainy  season 
was  here. 

The  rains  and  the  hot  sun  made  the 
corn  and  beans  and  other  vegetables  grow 
rapidly.  The  weeds  also  grew  fast,  but 
Juan  kept  most  of  them  cut  down  with 
his  hoe.  All  summer  long  he  hoed  his 
corn,  beans,  squashes,  and  tomatoes. 

Jose’s  Work 

Jose  often  helped  his  father  in  the  mil- 
pa  or  took  care  of  the  sheep  when  he  was 
not  in  school.  Last  year  Jose  had  had  his 
dog,  Perrito,  to  help  him  care  for  the 
sheep.  Now,  without  Perrito,  Jose  had 
to  be  more  closely  on  guard.  When  one 
of  the  sheep  wandered  away,  Jose  would 
pick  up  a  pebble,  fit  it  into  a  sling  he 
always  carried  across  his  shoulder,  and 
flip  the  pebble  at  the  sheep.  Sometimes 
Jose  had  to  do  this  often.  Then  he  wished 
even  more  that  he  still  had  Perrito. 

When  Jose  was  not  going  to  school  or 
helping  his  father  in  the  milpa  or  guard¬ 
ing  the  sheep,  he  was  collecting  firewood 
or  gathering  pine  needles  to  scatter  on 
the  floor  of  the  house.  Jose  never  found 
time  to  play.  There  was  just  too  much 
work  to  do. 

How  Ria  Helped  Her  Mother 

Ria  had  no  time  to  play  either.  While 
Jose  and  his  father  were  working  in  the 
field  or  tending  the  sheep,  Ria  and  her 
mother  were  at  work  in  the  house. 


Each  day  they  cleaned  up  the  little 
home,  sweeping  the  hard  dirt  floor  and 
spreading  pine  needles  on  it.  Then  the 
blankets  on  the  sleeping  benches  around 
the  wall  had  to  be  straightened  out. 
When  that  was  finished,  Ria  would  take 
out  her  round  spinning  stick  and  begin  to 
spin  fluffy  white  cotton  into  thread. 
Afterward  some  of  the  thread  would  be 
dyed  a  bright  red. 

Maria’s  New  Clothes 
Maria  in  the  meantime  would  reach 
up  and  take  down  the  loom,  which  hung 
from  the  beams  of  the  ceiling.  The  loom 
was  very  simple,  just  two  heavy  sticks 
fastened  to  a  post  in  the  wall  of  the 
house.  Maria  used  another  stick  that  was 
fastened  to  a  strong  cord  which  she  tied 
around  her  waist. 

After  many  hours  of  weaving  Maria 
completed  a  square  of  fine,  strong  cloth. 


Little  Indian  girls  soon  learn  how  to  help  their 
mothers  with  the  housework.  Mothers  teach  their 
daughters  the  same  ways  of  preparing  food  which 
they  learned  long  ago  from  their  own  mothers. 
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This  girl  has  fastened  a  set  of  threads  called 
the  "warp"  to  a  post.  She  holds  them  tight  with 
her  body  at  the  other  end.  Then  she  weaves  other 
threads  called  the  "woof"  through  the  "warp"  in 
interesting  designs  like  those  in  the  clothes  she 
is  wearing. 

In  the  center  of  the  square  was  a  hole 
just  large  enough  for  her  head.  After  the 
cloth  had  been  folded  together  and  sewed 
part  way  up  on  each  side,  Maria  had  a 
beautiful  new  blouse. 

With  this  fine,  new  blouse  Maria  wore 
a  new  skirt.  She  bought  the  cloth  for 
it  in  the  market.  This  cloth  had  been 
woven  on  foot  looms  by  the  Indian  men. 
Maria  had  bought  seven  yards  of  this 
cloth.  She  did  not  sew  it  into  a  skirt. 
Instead  she  wrapped  the  material  around 
her  hips,  twisting  it  to  hold  it  in  place 
and  tying  over  it  a  bright  red  sash. 

Maria’s  blouse  and  skirt  looked  just 
like  the  blouses  and  skirts  of  all  the  other 
Indian  women  of  her  village.  They  all 
had  the  same  designs  woven  into  the  ma¬ 
terial.  They  were  all  the  same  color.  In¬ 
dian  women  from  other  villages  had 
clothes  of  different  colors  and  designs. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  beautiful. 


What  Ria  and  Jose  Learned  at  Home 

Ria  was  just  as  busy  as  her  mother. 
Every  little  Indian  girl  was  taught  to 
spin  and  weave  before  she  was  fourteen. 
By  that  age  the  girls  were  as  skilled  as 
their  mothers  in  weaving. 

The  girls  learned  other  things  besides 
weaving  before  they  were  married.  They 
learned  to  carry  water  jars  on  their  heads 
without  spilling  a  drop  or  breaking  a  jar. 
They  learned  also  to  prepare  the  corn 
for  tortillas. 

Jose  and  Ria  helped  their  parents  in 
other  ways.  They  enjoyed  gathering 
gourds  from  the  mono  tree.  These  gourds 
made  fine  bowls  and  dippers. 


This  woman  and  her  child  are  carrying  water  from 
the  fountain.  Indian  boys  and  girls  learn  to  carry 
things  on  their  heads  at  an  early  age. 

Mrs.  Branson  De  Cou — Sawders 
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One  way  little  highland  girls  help  their  mothers 
is  by  carrying  their  little  brothers  and  sisters. 


Herbert  C.  Lanks 


The  gourds  were  also  useful  in  making 
clay  pots.  Maria  took  the  brown  clay 
that  the  children  brought  in  from  the 
mountainside  and  kneaded  it  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  water.  When  it  was  just  the  right 
softness,  she  molded  the  clay  around  a 
gourd  into  the  shape  of  a  pot.  Then  she 
baked  the  soft  clay  in  the  open  fire  until 
it  was  hard. 

After  the  pot  had  been  cleaned  and 
polished  with  stones  and  decorated  with 
pretty  colors,  Maria  poured  a  mixture  of 
corn  paste  and  water  over  it.  When  the 
pot  had  been  baked  once  more  in  the 
open  fire,  it  was  watertight  and  ready  for 
market. 

Jose  and  Ria  also  helped  to  make  rush 
mats  and  baskets.  When  the  moon  was 
full,  Jose  and  his  father  went  down  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake  and  cut  the  tall  reeds. 
The  mats  that  they  wove  from  the  reeds 
were  sometimes  two  and  one-half  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  long.  Many  of  the 
Indians  used  these  large  mats  to  sleep  on. 


This  man  is  weaving  a  basket  from  reeds.  Do  you 
see  how  he  uses  both  hands  and  feet  as  he  weaves 
the  basket? 


Like  many  highland  Indians,  this  man  is  an  expert 
potter.  With  his  fingers,  he  will  quickly  mold  the 
soft  lumps  of  clay  into  a  pot. 

Photos:  Ralph  Hancock 


At  the  left  is  an  artist's  drawing  of  the  region  where  Jose  lived.  At  the  right  is  a  map  of  the  same 
region.  Find  on  the  map  the  different  places  you  see  in  the  drawing,  such  as  the  town  where  Jose's 
family  lived  and  the  milpa  where  they  raised  corn.  Using  the  scale  of  miles,  tell  how  far  it  is  from 

Jose's  home  to  Chichicastenango;  to  Guatemala  City. 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Have  you  ever  helped  keep  the  weeds  out  of 
a  garden  or  field?  How  did  you  do  it?  How 
did  Juan  and  Jose  do  it? 

2.  Why  did  Jose  and  Ria  have  little  time  for 
play?  Which  of  the  kinds  of  work  that  they 
did  have  you  done?  Which  would  you  like 
to  do? 

3.  Where  did  Maria  get  the  cloth  for  her 
clothes?  Do  you  think  as  much  cloth  was 
needed  for  her  skirt  as  for  one  of  your 
mother’s  skirts? 

4.  How  did  the  family  use  gourds?  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  ways  of  using  them? 

5.  Do  you  think  this  family  had  to  buy  more 
at  the  stores  than  your  family,  or  less? 
Why? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Look  at  the  map  on  this  page.  If  Juan  and 
his  family  could  travel  in  a  straight  line 
from  their  home  in  San  Antonio  Palopo  to 
the  market  in  Chichicastenango,  in  what  di¬ 
rection  would  they  go?  How  far  would  they 
travel?  Why  don’t  they  go  in  a  straight  line? 
In  what  direction  do  the  rivers  flow?  Into 
what  body  of  water  do  they  flow?  Do  you 
think  they  are  very  large  rivers?  Tell  all 
the  ways  you  can  in  which  the  rivers  of 
Guatemala  and  the  Amazon  River  are  dif¬ 
ferent. 

2.  Do  one  or  more  of  these  things. 

a)  Make  a  pot  or  a  jar  from  clay. 

b)  Dress  a  doll  to  look  like  Maria  in  her 
new  clothes. 

c)  Weave  a  basket  or  a  mat. 
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JOSE  HEARS  ABOUT  THE  EARLY  DAYS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


One  evening  the  family  was  seated  on 
the  floor  eating  a  fine  stew  of  mutton, 
corn,  beans,  and  peppers  which  Maria 
had  prepared.  Suddenly  Juan  spoke. 

“Tomorrow  we  must  go.” 

“Where,  Father,  where?”  cried  Jose 
and  Ria  together. 

“Why,  to  pick  coffee!”  Juan  answered. 
“Do  we  not  pick  coffee  every  year  in 
September?  Is  it  not  now  September? 
We  must  be  ready  to  go  tomorrow.  I 
have  heard  that  Sehor  Panzo’s  coffee  is 
getting  ripe.  He  needs  coffee  pickers. 
Are  we  not  the  very  best  coffee  pickers 
in  all  San  Antonio?” 

Going  to  the  Finca 

The  next  morning  the  sun  was  just 
lighting  the  tops  of  the  mountain  peaks 
when  the  family  started  out.  Juan  led 
the  way  with  a  heavy  bundle  on  his  back. 
This  contained  some  of  the  household 
goods  that  they  would  need  at  the  finca , 
or  coffee  plantation. 

Maria  carried  a  basket  on  her  head. 
In  this  basket  were  two  live  chickens  and 
a  few  baby  chicks.  Jose  drove  the  cattle 
and  sheep  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
old  sow  that  trailed  behind.  Ria  was  fol¬ 
lowing  four  small  pigs  tied  together  with 
a  rope. 

Farther  along  the  road  the  family  came 
to  a  high  ridge.  They  seemed  to  be  on 
the  top  of  the  world.  Rows  of  great  hills 
stretched  away  in  front  of  them  as  far 
as  they  could  see.  The  hills  near  by,  cov¬ 
ered  with  cornfields  or  forests,  were  a 
deep  rich  green.  Farther  on,  the  green 
became  gray-blue.  Very  far  away,  it  was 
hard  to  tell  the  blue  of  the  hills  from  the 
blue  of  the  sky. 

Jose  thought  the  hills  looked  like  huge 


folds.  “Just  like  the  folds  in  my  blanket 
after  I  have  been  lying  on  it,”  he  said  to 
himself.  He  wondered  if  some  great  giant 
might  have  slept  here  in  days  gone  by. 
He  thought  about  this  awhile.  Then  he 
recalled  what  Father  Jose,  the  village 
priest,  had  once  said  about  these 
mountains. 

How  the  Mountains  Were  Formed 

According  to  Father  Jose,  these  great 
folds  on  the  earth’s  surface  had  been 
made  long  ago.  But  this  wrinkling  had 
not  happened  all  at  once;  it  took  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  for  these  mountain  ridges 
to  form. 

Jose  knew  that  some  of  these  moun¬ 
tains  were  called  volcanoes.  These  were 
shaped  like  cones.  Farther  to  the  west, 
he  could  see  a  whole  row  of  high,  cone- 
shaped  hills.  From  one  or  two  cones 
came  what  appeared  to  be  curling  smoke; 
but  it  was  really  clouds  of  gas  and  steam. 

Father  Jose  had  said  that  deep  down 
below  the  surface,  the  earth  is  very,  very 
hot — hot  enough  to  melt  rocks.  In  places 
the  melted  rock,  or  lava,  as  it  is  called, 
broke  through  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  flowed  out  over  the  ground. 

Some  of  the  lava  poured  out  over  the 
earth  like  sirup  on  pancakes.  In  other 
places  it  built  up  great  cones  as  it 
cooled  quickly.  All  this  happened  many, 
many  thousands  of  years  ago.  But  even 
today  the  ground  sometimes  shakes,  and 
“smoke”  curls  out  of  the  craters,  or 
mouths,  of  some  of  the  volcanoes.  “It 
must  still  be  very  hot  down  under  the 
volcanoes,”  thought  Jose. 

“What  do  you  look  for?”  asked  Juan, 
when  he  saw  Jose  looking  out  across  the 
mountains  toward  the  volcanoes. 


“I  was  looking  at  the  volcanoes  and 
wondering  if  they  still  spout  lava.  Have 
you  ever  seen  this  happen,  Father?” 

“No,”  answered  Juan,  “but  I  can  tell 
you  a  story  about  it.” 

What  the  Early  Maya  Indians  Did 

“Long,  long  ago  only  Indians  lived  in 
these  valleys.  They  lived  about  as  we  do 
today.  They  were  the  Maya  Indians. 
They  built  fine  temples  and  homes  for 
themselves.  They  grew  cotton,  spun  the 
threads,  and  wove  them  into  cloth.  Some 
became  richer  than  others  and  lived  in 
better  homes.  The  poorer  ones  lived  in 
thatch-roofed  huts  in  the  country,  as  our 
people  still  do  today. 

“The  Mayan  people  had  cities  with 
handsome  buildings  for  their  rulers  and 
priests.  Some  day  when  you  are  older, 
we  shall  go  to  see  the  ruins  of  one  of  their 
cities. 

“The  Mayas  were  farmers  as  we  are,” 
continued  Juan.  “They  planted  their 
corn  to  catch  the  first  rains,  as  we  do. 
They  burned  off  their  old  cornstalks  just 
before  the  wet  season,  as  we  do.  With  a 
stick  they  bored  holes  in  their  fields,  and 
into  each  hole  they  dropped  a  kernel  of 


>4  volcano  sends  out  clouds  of  gas  and  steam  when  it  erupts.  Melted  rock,  or  lava,  flows  over  the  edge 
of  the  crater.  Each  flow  of  lava  forms  a  new  layer  on  the  side  of  the  cone.  Sometimes  lava  shoots 
high  in  the  air  and  falls  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  very  fine. 


corn.  They  grew  other  things,  too.  They 
had  beans,  squashes,  sweet  potatoes  and 
white  potatoes,  pineapples,  and  peppers.” 


Scattered  throughout  many  parts  of  Central 
America  are  ancient  ruins  of  the  Mayas.  Some 
of  these  ruins  are  more  than  1,000  years  old. 


HOW  A  VOLCANO  •' 
WOULD  LOOK  IF  CUT% 
THROUGH  THE  MIDDLE 


Ewing  Galloway 
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The  Coming  of  the  Spaniards 

“Then  one  day  white  men  came  to  the 
land  of  the  Mayas.  They  were  Spaniards. 
They  had  come  from  a  country  across  the 
sea,  called  Spain.  Their  leader  was 
named  Alvarado. 

“Alvarado  might  never  have  conquered 
the  Mayas  except  for  his  horses.  Today 
we  know  all  about  horses,  but  in  those 
ancient  days  our  people  had  never  seen 
such  animals.  Alvarado  had  135  horses, 
with  soldiers  riding  on  them.  Our  Mayan 
people  thought  horse  and  man  were  one 
strange,  new  animal.  They  were  terrified. 
The  Mayas  fought  bravely  but  were 
soon  conquered. 

“Alvarado  built  a  fine  capital  and 
brought  his  bride,  Beatrice,  from  Spain,” 
continued  Juan.  “But  one  day,  as  he 
started  off  to  battle,  he  was  killed.  Then 
shortly  afterwards  his  capital  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake.  Fol¬ 
lowing  several  days  of  storm  and  floods, 
there  came  a  great  rumbling  noise.  Then 
the  earth  began  to  shake,  and  the  air  be¬ 
came  filled  with  dust. 

“A  great  flood  of  water  burst  from  the 
volcanic  mountain  and  swept  down  over 
the  palace.  Beatrice  and  all  her  court 
ladies  were  caught  by  the  rising  waters 
and  drowned.  The  people  who  were  not 
killed  moved  their  capital  to  another  spot. 

“What  a  beautiful  city  the  new  capital 
was!  There  was  a  great  palace  for  the 
governor  general.  There  were  many  fine 
buildings  around  the  market  square.  But 
the  blue  cone  of  a  volcano  looked  down 
upon  the  city  with  an  evil  eye. 

“Then  one  day  there  were  again  deep 
rumblings  within  the  earth.  They  grew 
louder  and  louder.  For  hundreds  of  miles 
around,  the  earth  began  to  heave  in  one 


Ralph  Hancock 


Seen  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  church,  this  cloud- 
capped  volcano  looks  like  a  harmless  giant 
sleeping  in  the  sun. 

terrible  quake  after  another.  They  were 
worse  than  anything  we  have  ever  seen 
or  felt  in  our  day,  so  Father  Jose  says. 
Next  the  great  cone  of  the  volcano  spout¬ 
ed  forth  fire  and  streams  of  lava.  This 
lava  flowed  down  the  sides  of  the  volcano 
and  over  the  helpless  city.” 

Juan  paused  a  moment  and  then  went 
on.  “Thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  horses,  oxen,  dogs,  turkeys, 
chickens,  and  pigs  went  scrambling  along 
the  fire-lighted  roads  during  that  awful 
night.  They  were  fleeing  for  their  lives. 
Carrying  what  they  could  on  their  heads, 
the  people  fled  over  the  mountains  and 
down  to  the  Valley  of  the  Hermit.  There 
they  settled  and  built  a  new  capital.  This 
is  Guatemala  City,  where  you  are  going 
at  Christmas  time,  and  where  you  will 
have  the  surprise  I  have  promised  you. 
Now  this  is  all  I  can  tell  you.” 
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FRIENDS  NEAR  AND  FAR 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  When  does  coffee  picking  start  in  Central 
America?  Are  any  fruits,  nuts,  or  other 
foods  that  grow  near  your  home  picked  about 
that  time? 

2.  Why  did  the  family  take  household  goods 
and  animals  with  them  to  the  finca? 

3.  How  were  the  mountains,  or  folds  in  the 
earth’s  surface,  formed?  How  long  did  it 
take? 

4.  What  causes  volcanoes?  What  is  the  melted 
rock  from  a  volcano  called? 

5.  What  were  the  most  interesting  things  you 
learned  about  the  Mayas?  What  made  it 
possible  for  Alvarado  and  his  Spaniards  to 
conquer  them? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Try  to  find  out  if  there  are  any  volcanoes  in 
the  world  now  that  spout  steam  and  lava. 

2.  Find  pictures  of  volcanoes  in  as  many  books 
as  you  can.  Perhaps  you  can  also  find  pic¬ 
tures  of  Maya  ruins. 

3.  Take  an  apple  or  a  peach  to  school  and  leave 
it  in  a  dry  place  until  there  are  wrinkles  in 
the  skin.  Think  of  these  wrinkles  as  moun¬ 
tains  and  point  out  mountains  and  valleys. 

4.  Choose  four  people  to  play  this  story  and 
read  their  parts  from  the  book.  Another  pu¬ 
pil  may  take  the  part  of  the  book  and  read 
everything  that  was  not  said  by  one  of  the 
family.  Try  to  read  your  parts  just  as  you 
think  the  people  talked. 


THE  COFFEE  HARVEST 


As  the  little  family  continued  down  the 
mountainside,  they  left  the  fields  of  corn 
and  vegetables  behind  them.  It  was 
much  warmer.  Jose  and  his  father  no 
longer  wore  jackets.  Instead,  they  wore 
brightly  colored  shirts,  rolled-up  cotton 
trousers,  and  big  straw  hats. 


£<I  see  la  casa  grande,”  cried  Jose  sud¬ 
denly.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  two- 
story  frame  house  of  Sehor  Panzc.  All 
around  it  was  the  coffee  finca. 

It  lay  on  the  slope  of  an  old  volcano. 
Long  ago  lava  had  come  streaming  down 
from  the  throat  of  this  monster.  As  the 


This  is  the  entrance  to  the  finca  where  Jose  and  his  family  went  every  September  to  help  pick  the 
coffee  crop.  Do  you  see  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  where  the  coffee  grows? 


Herbert  C.  Lanks 


lava  cooled  it  became  hard,  and  years 
later  it  crumbled  into  the  richest  kind 
of  soil. 

What  the  Coffee  Finca  Was  Like 

It  was  in  this  fertile  volcanic  soil  that 
coffee  trees  grew  best.  The  air  and  tem¬ 
perature  on  this  lower  slope  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  were  just  right.  Here,  too,  there  was 
plenty  of  rain.  And  best  of  all,  the  rain 
came  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
growing  coffee  berries  needed  it  most. 
Almost  the  whole  side  of  the  volcano  was 
planted  with  coffee  trees. 

Near  the  house  was  a  large  concrete 
platform.  This  was  the  coffee-drying 
floor.  Near  by  was  a  great  square  of 
ground  which  looked  like  a  park.  Around 
it  were  cattle  pens,  storage  tanks,  a 
schoolhouse,  a  carpenter  shop,  a  store, 
and  an  office.  There  were  also  a  police 
court,  a  jail,  and  a  little  church. 

Roundabout  were  hundreds  of  homes 
for  the  families  working  on  the  finca. 
This  was  a  fine  plantation,  and  the  homes 
were  built  of  trim  white-washed  boards. 
All  the  roofs  were  painted  red. 

Juan  and  Maria  came  back  to  the  same 
little  house  each  year.  They  were  proud 
of  it.  There  was  a  good  yard  for  their 
pigs  and  chickens. 

“What  a  rich  man  Seiior  Panzo  must 
be!”  sighed  Jose. 

“Yes,  he  is  rich,  very  rich,”  said  Juan, 
“but  he  could  not  get  along  without  us  to 
work  his  plantation.  He  is  good  to  us, 
and  we  have  a  good  time  while  we  are 
harvesting  the  coffee  for  him.” 

Work  at  the  Finca 

Soon  the  family  set  to  work  among  the 
low  coffee  trees.  The  coffee  orchard  was 
a  beautiful  sight.  Every  tree  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  dark-green  leaves,  beautiful 


Not  all  the  coffee  berries  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  often  ripe  berries  and  blossoms  on 
the  same  tree. 


white  blossoms,  and  many  berries,  some 
green  and  some  red.  The  coffee  berry 
must  be  just  the  right  shade  of  red  before 
it  is  picked.  The  pickers  soon  learn  this. 

Juan  and  Maria  met  many  old  friends 
and  neighbors.  So,  too,  did  the  children. 
There  was  much  talk,  laughter,  and  hal¬ 
looing.  At  midday  the  workers  sat  around 
little  fires  over  which  they  warmed  their 
coffee  and  cooked  some  vegetables. 

When  everyone  had  finished  lunch,  it 
was  time  for  a  little  nap.  This  was  called 
the  siesta.  Here  on  the  busy  plantation 
the  siesta  lasted  only  a  few  minutes. 
Then  the  picking  began  again. 

The  berries  were  dropped  into  big 
shallow  baskets  that  hung  by  a  rope  from 
the  picker’s  waist.  When  the  baskets 
were  filled,  they  were  emptied  into  a 
great  sack. 
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Having  been  turned  over  many  times  on  me  con¬ 
crete  floor,  the  coffee  beans  are  dry.  Workers 
then  shovel  them  into  piles. 

Courtesy  United  Fruit  Company 

went  to  a  country  far  to  the  north  called 
the  United  States.  He  wondered  if  he 
would  ever  see  that  land.  He  was  proud 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  send  to  his  country  to  get  coffee. 
He  was  proud,  too,  that  his  people  picked 
the  coffee  which  was  loaded  on  ships  and 
sent  to  people  in  a  land  so  far  away. 


As  the  four  o’clock  bell  sounded,  the 
family  stopped  picking.  Juan  lifted  his 
sack  up  on  his  back.  Then  he  trotted 
off  with  it  to  the  drying  yard.  There, 
too,  all  the  other  workers  came  with  their 
sacks  of  berries. 

Much  still  had  to  be  done  with  the 
berries  before  the  coffee  would  be  ready 
for  market.  Inside  each  berry  were  two 
soft,  green  seeds,  or  “beans.”  A  big  ma¬ 
chine  removed  the  pulp  from  around  each 
bean.  Then  the  beans  were  soaked  in 
tubs.  After  a  thorough  washing,  they 
were  spread  out  on  concrete  floors  in  the 
open  air  to  dry.  Jose  liked  to  watch  while 
the  coffee  beans  were  turned  over  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  Men  turned  them  with 
great  wooden  rakes. 

When  they  were  dry  and  hard  and  had 
changed  to  a  pale  yellow  color,  they  were 
put  into  machines  that  broke  the  thin 
covering  over  each  bean.  By  this  time 
the  beans  were  ready  to  be  cleaned  by 
great  fans.  Then  they  were  packed  in 
heavy  canvas  bags.  These  were  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  finca. 

Jose  looked  proudly  at  the  sacks  bear¬ 
ing  the  words,  “Finca  Panzo.”  He  won¬ 
dered  where  the  sacks  would  go.  Father 
Jose  had  told  him  that  most  of  the  coffee 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  What  do  coffee  trees  need  in  order  to  grow 
well? 

2.  How  many  different  things  may  be  seen  on 
a  coffee  tree  at  the  time  picking  begins? 

3.  Which  part  of  the  day  would  you  like  best 
if  you  were  a  coffee  picker?  Why? 

4.  How  are  the  coffee  berries  prepared  for  mar¬ 
ket? 

5.  Would  you  rather  work  on  a  coffee  finca  or 
on  a  milpa?  Why? 

6.  Why  was  Jose  proud  to  help  with  the  coffee 
harvest? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Bring  some  coffee  beans  to  school  and  ex¬ 
amine  them.  Look  at  coffee  bags  and  jars 
to  see  if  you  can  learn  where  the  coffee  came 
from. 

2.  Pretend  that  you  are  Ria  or  Jose  and 
write  a  letter  telling  about  your  trip  to  the 
finca  or  about  something  that  you  did  while 
there. 

3.  Find  a  word  in  this  story  that  means: 

a)  The  mouth,  or  opening,  at  the  top  of  a 
volcano. 

b)  People  from  Spain. 

c)  A  mountain  formed  from  hot  rock. 

d)  A  coffee  plantation. 

e)  A  short  nap. 

/)  Melted  rock  from  a  volcano. 
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JOSE  VISITS  GUATEMALA  CITY 


It  was  November,  and  the  coffee  har¬ 
vest  had  ended.  Juan,  Maria,  and  the 
children  were  once  again  on  the  road. 
This  time  they  were  bound  for  home. 
Juan’s  pockets  jingled  with  the  money 
that  the  family  had  earned  from  their 
work  on  the  finca. 

Up  over  the  hills  the  family  climbed. 
Higher  and  higher  they  went.  As  they 
climbed,  the  temperature  gradually 
changed.  Down  on  the  finca  the  weather 
had  been  hot.  Now  it  was  getting  cooler 
as  they  climbed  higher  up  the  mountains 
toward  home. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Dry  Season 

The  long,  wet  season  was  over.  The 
dry  season  had  begun.  There  would  be 
no  more  rain  now  until  the  latter  part 
of  April.  “The  beginning  of  the  dry 
season,”  thought  Jose,  “is  the  best  time 
of  all  the  year.  The  hills  are  green.  The 
fogs  of  the  rainy  season  are  gone.  The 
sun  shines  without  being  too  hot.” 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  Jose 
did  not  like  about  the  coming  of  the  dry 
season.  He  would  have  to  start  back  to 
school.  He  thought  arithmetic  was  hard. 

On  the  very  morning  after  they  had 
returned  to  San  Antonio,  he  heard  his 
mother  call,  “Jose!  Jose!  Wake  up, 
sleepy  one!  Today  you  must  go  back  to 
school.” 

One  evening  not  long  after  school  be¬ 
gan,  Juan  said,  “I  have  been  up  to  the 
milpa  today.  It  is  time  to  gather  the 
corn  and  hold  the  harvest  fiesta.  I  will 
talk  with  the  men  of  the  village.” 

The  musician  makes  music  by  beating  on  the 
marimba  with  little  hammers.  The  queer  things 
that  look  like  bags  are  gourds. 

Courtesy  Pan  American  Airways  System 


The  Fiesta  of  the  Harvest 

So  it  happened.  The  very  next  week 
all  the  friends  and  relatives  of  each  fam¬ 
ily  marched  off  to  the  milpas  to  gather 
the  seed  corn.  Most  of  the  corn  was  left 
standing  in  the  field.  The  weather  would 
continue  cool  and  dry  for  several  months, 
and  so  the  corn  would  not  spoil  in  the 
field.  It  would  be  gathered  as  it  was 
needed.  But  from  the  center  of  each 
milpa  the  family  picked  the  corn  that  was 
to  be  used  for  seed  the  next  year. 

It  was  carried  back  to  the  village  in  a 
fine  procession.  Then  there  was  music. 
Skyrockets  were  set  off.  Next  there  was 
a  big  feast.  Everyone  ate  turkey  until 
he  could  eat  no  more. 

During  the  fiesta,  the  Indians  always 
attended  their  church.  For  Juan  and  his 
family  this  was  the  church  of  Father 
Jose.  Juan  explained  to  his  son  that  the 
God  of  Father  Jose’s  church  was  their 
God.  “But,”  he  always  added,  “the  In¬ 
dians  believe  that  God  is  everywhere,  in 
the  trees,  the  mountains,  the  air,  the 
sun,  the  plants,  the  animals,  and  even  in 
the  rocks.” 
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The  fiesta  of  the  harvest  was  soon  over. 
December  came.  Every  day  Jose  would 
coax  his  father.  “When  are  we  going  to 
Guatemala  City?  Christmas  will  soon  be 
here.  Remember  the  promised  surprise. 
Don’t  you  think  we  should  go  today?” 

Guatemala  City 

At  last  Juan  decided  that  the  right 
time  had  come  to  visit  Jose’s  godfather 
in  Guatemala  City.  The  trip  was  long, 
but  the  father  and  son  did  not  mind. 
Juan  had  so  many  stories  to  tell  that  the 
road  seemed  short.  At  last  they  came  to 
Guatemala  City,  the  capital  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  the  country  in  which  Jose  lives. 

“This  is  the  largest  city  in  all  Central 
America,”  he  explained  to  Jose.  “Over 
150,000  people  live  here. 

“Notice  the  streets.  They  are  all  paved 
with  stone  cut  by  hand.  See  the  beauti¬ 


ful  colors  of  the  houses — green,  pink, 
blue,  and  yellow.  But  the  fronts  of  the' 
houses  are  not  friendly.  Wait,  I  will 
show  you  the  friendly  part  of  these 
houses.” 

They  walked  on  until  at  last  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  godfather’s  house.  Juan 
knocked  boldly  on  the  door.  A  servant 
opened  the  door,  and  they  stepped  into 
a  tiny  room.  This  led  into  a  beautiful 
little  open  space  called  a  patio.  Here 
was  a  little  fountain,  baskets  of  hanging 
ferns  and  plants,  fine  chairs,  tables  and 
couches.  Jose  was  breathless.  Never  in 
his  life  had  he  seen  anything  like  this. 

Later  in  the  day  his  godfather  took 
them  to  a  restaurant  near  by.  Jose  was 
a  little  frightened  at  first.  He  had  never 
eaten  in  a  restaurant  before.  He  sniffed 
and  sniffed,  but  had  a  hard  time  deciding 


Would  you  think  it  strange  if  a  market  like  this  were  held  in  the  streets  of  our  cities?  These  crowds 
are  attending  the  market  in  the  largest  city  in  Central  America.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  street  paved 

like  this?  The  pavement  is  made  of  cut  stones. 


James  Sawders 


The  friendly  courtyard  of  a  Guatemalan  home  is 
the  patio.  The  rooms  face  the  patio  from  all  sides. 


A  large  fountain  is  usually  in  the  center  of  the 
patio.  Many  flowers  and  ferns  bloom  around  it. 


what  he  wanted  most.  There  were  rice 
balls  filled  with  vegetables.  There  were 
cakes  of  plantain.  Plantain  looks  and 
tastes  like  a  banana,  but  it  is  never  eaten 
raw.  There  were  slices  of  breadfruit 
which  had  been  dried  in  the  sun  and 
baked.  There  were  flowers  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  dipped  in  thin  batter  and 
fried.  With  each  and  every  one  of  these 
tempting  dishes,  the  Indians  all  around 
them  were  eating  tortillas  and  drinking 
coffee  from  tiny  pottery  jugs. 

The  Christmas  Parade 

That  night  Jose  saw  his  first  Christ¬ 
mas  parade.  It  was  noisy  but  very  thrill¬ 
ing.  The  marching  people  beat  on  dried 
turtle  shells  as  they  walked.  They 
knocked  on  the  doors  of  houses  along  the 
way.  Often  the  owners  would  give  them 
drinks  made  from  fruit  mixed  with  spices, 
ground  corn,  and  ginger  root. 

Little  Jose  enjoyed  the  visits  to  the 
other  homes  in  the  city  most  of  all.  In 
every  Indian  house  was  a  tiny  landscape 
showing  mountain  ranges,  whole  villages, 
rivers  made  of  glass,  and  trees  and  flow¬ 
ers  made  of  paper  and  bits  of  wood  and 


pine  needles.  There  were  tiny  figures  of 
Indians  dressed  in  beautiful  costumes. 
The  most  important  part,  of  course,  was 
the  manger  with  the  Christ  child,  Joseph, 
Mary,  and  the  Wise  Men. 

Jose  and  his  father  had  been  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  a  week  when  Juan  said  it  was 
time  they  were  returning  home  to  Maria 
and  Ria.  Jose  was  sorry  to  leave  all  the 
good  times,  but  he  was  also  homesick. 

“But  you  have  not  yet  had  the  sur¬ 
prise  you  have  been  waiting  for!”  ex¬ 
claimed  his  godfather.  “Here  it  is!”  He 
clapped  his  hands,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  his  serving  boy.  In  leaped  the 
cutest  puppy  Jose  had  ever  seen.  The  lit¬ 
tle  dog  rushed  into  Jose’s  arms. 

“See,  he  knows  he  is  to  be  your  dog!” 
said  the  godfather. 

“Is  he  really  mine?”  cried  Jose.  “So 
this  is  the  surprise!” 

Soon  Juan  and  Jose  started  off  for 
home,  with  Jose  carrying  his  new  puppy. 
Jose  was  finally  happy,  for  now  he  had 
a  dog  of  his  very  own.  Now  he  would 
have  a  companion  and  helper  while  he 
tended  his  father’s  sheep. 
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Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  What  season  would  you  like  best  in  Central 
America?  Why?  Which  one  did  Jose  like 
best? 

2.  What  subject  did  Jose  think  was  hardest  in 
school?  What  subject  is  hardest  for  you? 

3.  What  kind  of  corn  do  you  think  would  be 
gathered  for  seed  corn?  Why? 

4.  What  do  you  know  about  the  fiesta  of  the 
harvest?  When  did  Jose’s  people  have  an¬ 
other  fiesta? 

5.  What  is  a  godfather?  Do  you  have  a  god¬ 
father?  Who  was  Jose’s  godfather? 

6.  Why  was  Juan  proud  of  the  capital  of 
Guatemala? 

7.  What  did  Juan  think  was  the  friendly  part 
of  the  houses?  What  part  would  you  like 
best? 

8.  What  would  you  have  ordered  to  eat  in  the 
restaurant  that  Jose  visited  in  Guatemala 
City? 

9.  How  was  Jose’s  Christmas  like  yours? 
How  was  it  different? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Pretend  to  be  Jose  and  tell  the  story  of  the 
visit  to  Guatemala  City. 

2.  Can  you  find  the  paragraph  that  tells 

a)  How  the  temperature  changed  as  the  fam¬ 
ily  climbed  the  mountain. 

b)  The  one  thing  that  Jose  did  not  like  about 
the  dry  season. 

r)  How  many  people  live  in  Guatemala  City, 
the  capital  of  Guatemala? 

d)  Where  the  family  picked  the  corn  that 
was  to  be  used  as  seed. 

e)  What  the  Indians  believed  about  God. 

3.  Make  your  own  marimba.  Get  two  long 
pieces  of  wood.  Across  them  lay  pieces  of 
wood  of  different  lengths.  Nail  the  top  pieces 
of  wood  to  the  bottom  pieces  with  nails  that 
are  smaller  than  the  holes  in  which  they  are 
driven  so  the  wood  will  be  loose.  When  you 
strike  the  different  pieces  of  wood  each  will 
give  a  different  sound.  You  can  also  play 
tunes  on  bottles  filled  with  different  amounts 
of  water  and  hung  from  a  rod. 

4.  Complete  the  list  of  Spanish  words  from  this 
unit  which  appear  in  the  glossary  and  prac¬ 
tice  pronouncing  and  spelling  them. 


The  highland  regions  of  the  world  are  shown  in  black  on  this  map.  The  Central  American  region  is 
small  in  area  compared  with  others.  What  continent  has  the  largest  region?  The  smallest? 


HIGHLANDS 
OF  THE  EARTH 

Highlands  shown  in  black 


This  high  mountaintop  in  central  Europe  is  covered 
with  snow  the  year  round.  It  looks  nearer  than 
it  really  is.  From  the  village  to  the  mountaintop 
it  is  more  than  six  miles. 
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These  sheep  are  grazing  at  the  edge  of  a  mighty 
glacier.  This  glacier  in  Central  Europe  has  been 
formed  by  snow  sliding  off  the  slopes  of  the 
neighboring  mountain  peaks. 


OTHER  HIGHLAND  REGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  highlands  of  Central  America 
where  Jose  and  his  family  lived  are  only 
1,000  miles  north  of  the  equator.  This 
region  would  be  almost  as  wet  and  as  hot 
as  the  Amazon  rain  forests  if  it  were  not 
so  high.  It  is  cooler  and  drier  on  the 
mountains  than  in  the  near-by  lowlands. 

There  are  highland  regions  on  every 
continent  of  the  world.  In  South  America, 
mountains  extend  along  the  western 
coast  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other.  The  northern  part  of  this 
mountain  chain,  or  mountain  range,  is 
much  like  the  highland  region  of  Central 
America. 

Another  chain  of  mountains  extends 
along  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 
The  highlands  of  Central  America  make 
up  the  southern  end  of  this  chain.  A  few 
hundred  miles  farther  north  lie  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Mexico.  This  region  too  is  some¬ 
what  like  the  Central  American  high¬ 
lands.  But  it  is  cooler  and  drier. 

There  are  steep-sloped  mountain  chains  along 
coastal  areas  of  every  continent. 
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Most  of  the  other  highland  regions  of 
North  and  South  America  lie  much  far¬ 
ther  from  the  equator.  For  this  reason 
they  are  too  cold  to  be  like  the  highlands 
of  Central  America.  People  live  differ¬ 
ently,  too,  in  these  colder  regions. 

A  Highland  Region  of  Europe 

One  of  the  most  interesting  highland 
regions  of  the  world  is  in  central  Europe. 
The  mountains  there  are  much  taller  than 
those  of  Central  America.  Some  of  them 
are  so  tall  that  snow  remains  on  their 
peaks  all  the  year  round.  Even  the  lower 
valleys  are  buried  under  deep  snow  for 
several  months  out  of  every  twelve.  The 
higher  valleys  are  always  filled  with  deep¬ 
ly  packed  snow  and  ice.  In  some  valleys 
the  glaciers,  as  the  packed  snow  and  ice 
are  called,  are  hundreds  of  feet  deep. 


MOUNTAIN  CHAIN,  OR  RANGE 

/ 


Life  of  the  People 

In  both  regions  most  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  villages  in  the  valleys.  Every 
morning  during  the  growing  season  whole 
families  walk  out  into  the  surrounding 
country  to  work  in  their  small  fields. 

In  central  Europe  houses  are  built  of 
wood  from  the  trees  growing  on  the 
mountain  slopes.  The  roofs  have  to  be 
steep  so  that  the  heavy  snows  will  slide 
off.  The  houses  are  heated  in  winter  to 
make  them  warm  enough  to  live  in. 

The  growing  season  lasts  only  a  few 
months.  For  that  reason  corn  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  crops  do  not  have  time  to  ripen 


Every  inch  of  nearly  level  ground  is  used  for 
farming.  These  women  are  working  in  their  small 
potato  patch  high  on  the  mountainside. 
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before  frosts  destroy  them.  The  crops 
usually  grown  in  these  highland  valleys 
are  potatoes,  rye,  oats,  hay,  grapes,  nuts, 
and  garden  vegetables.  The  people  farm 
every  inch  of  land  that  they  can,  but  still 
they  cannot  raise  enough  food  to  go 
round.  They  have  to  import  much  of 
what  they  need  from  other  regions. 

They  do  produce  enough  of  some  foods, 
however.  These  are  dairy  products,  such 
as  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  moun¬ 
tain  slopes  of  this  region  make  fine  sum¬ 
mer  pastures  for  cattle  and  goats.  They 
also  supply  hay  and  fodder  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  to  eat  in  winter. 

Summer  on  the  Mountains 

Early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  high¬ 
land  pastures  turn  green  with  tender 
young  grass,  herds  of  cattle  begin  mov¬ 
ing  up  the  mountains.  Two  men  go  along 
with  each  herd  to  look  after  it  and  to  do 
the  milking. 

The  morning  when  a  herd  starts  out 
is  always  a  gay  time  in  the  life  of  a  vil¬ 
lage.  The  herdsmen  wear  bright-colored 
costumes,  and  even  the  cows  carry 
wreaths  of  flowers  about  their  horns  and 
necks.  A  procession  is  formed  with  the 
herdsmen  leading  and  the  cattle  follow¬ 
ing.  At  every  house  more  cows  and  peo¬ 
ple  join  the  procession.  The  villagers 
follow  for  part  of  the  way  up  the  moun¬ 
tains.  But  they  soon  turn  back,  leaving 
the  herdsmen  to  plod  on  alone. 


Much  hay  is  raised  on  the  upper  mountain  slopes. 
After  cutting,  it  is  tied  into  bales  and  dragged 
down  to  the  barns  in  the  villages. 
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There  is  much  excitement  in  the  village  as  the  herd  starts  out  for  the  summer  pastures  high  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  cows  wear  the  biggest  bells  their  owners  can  buy,  and  the  herdsmen  dress  up  in  their 
fanciest  costumes.  The  boy  who  herds  the  goats  leads  the  procession.  He  will  not  remain  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  all  summer,  but  will  return  to  his  home  at  the  close  of  day. 


For  the  first  few  weeks  the  herds  graze 
on  the  middle  slopes  of  the  mountains. 
But  as  the  days  grow  warmer  and  the 
snow  melts  from  the  slopes  higher  up, 
the  herds  move  on  to  fresh  pastures. 
Throughout  the  first  half  of  the  summer 
they  follow  the  melting  snow  higher  and 
higher  up  the  mountains.  Then  as  sum¬ 
mer  draws  toward  its  close,  and  the  snow 
once  more  begins  to  fall  lower  on  the 
mountain,  the  herds  move  slowly  back 
to  the  lower  slopes.  At  last  the  time 
comes  to  leave  the  mountains  and  return 


to  the  village.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  the  cattle  stay  in  the  valley  and  eat 
hay  and  fodder. 

The  herdsmen  lead  very  lonely  lives 
during  the  months  they  are  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.  But  they  have  plenty  of  work  to 
keep  them  busy.  Twice  every  day  they 
must  milk  their  cows.  From  the  milk 
they  make  cheese  and  butter.  They  have 
to  cook  all  their  own  meals,  as  the  pas¬ 
tures  are  far  away  from  their  homes. 
They  live  in  small  stone  huts  or  log 
cabins,  which  are  left  empty  in  winter. 
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High  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  the  herd  grazes  peacefully  in  its  summer  pasture.  Near  by  are 
the  huts  of  the  herdsmen.  Do  you  know  now  what  the  white  masses  of  snow  and  ice  are  called? 


When  the  time  comes  for  them  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  other  men  and  boys  come  up 
from  the  village  and  help  carry  the  heavy 
tubs  of  cheese  and  butter  down  to  the 
valley.  Like  the  highland  people  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  they  are  used  to  carrying 
heavy  loads  on  their  backs.  Sometimes 
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they  carry  their  loads  in  long  baskets, 
strapped  to  their  backs.  This  leaves  their 
hands  free  to  help  in  climbing  up  and 
down  the  steep  trails. 

The  return  to  the  village  is  another 
time  of  fun  and  gaiety.  Everyone  turns 
out  to  welcome  the  returning  herds  and 
herdsmen  and  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
cheese  and  butter. 

Goats,  too,  are  sent  up  the  mountains 
in  summer.  They  can  feed  on  slopes  that 
are  too  steep  for  cattle,  and  they  eat 
weeds  and  other  kinds  of  plants  that  cows 
will  not  touch.  Usually  one  or  two  boys 
go  along  with  each  herd  to  look  after  the 
goats  and  keep  them  from  getting  into 
dangerous  places.  They  return  with  their 
herds  each  night. 

The  goat  boy  returns  to  the  village  with  his  herd 
at  the  end  of  a  day  in  the  mountains. 
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Many  people  travel  to  the  highlands 
to  enjoy  the  fine  winter  sports  and 
the  healthful  climate.  They  like  to 
skate  on  the  ice-covered  lakes  and 
ski  on  the  snow-clad  mountain 
slopes.  They  also  like  to  look  at  the 
beautiful  scenery. 


Courtesy  Swiss  Federal  Railroads 


Work  in  Winter 

During  the  long  winters  there  is  not 
much  work  for  the  villagers  to  do  on 
their  farms.  So  most  of  them  earn  money 
in  other  ways.  Some  of  them  do  wood 
carving.  Others  do  embroidery  and  make 
jewelry.  Many  of  them  find  work  in  ho¬ 
tels  and  in  serving  tourists,  for  winter 
brings  thousands  of  tourists  to  the  high¬ 
lands.  They  come  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
and  to  take  part  in  the  winter  sports. 

Many  villagers  also  work  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  in  factories.  Some  factories 
make  cheese,  condensed  milk,  and  milk 
chocolate.  Others  make  fine  watches, 
clocks,  and  cloth.  Most  of  these  factory- 
made  products  are  exported  to  other  re¬ 
gions  in  exchange  for  the  food  and  other 
things  that  must  be  imported. 

Winter  or  summer,  these  highland  peo¬ 
ple  live  as  they  do,  and  work  and  play 
as  they  do,  because  of  the  kind  of  region 
they  live  in.  That  is  true  of  highland 
people  everywhere — in  Central  America, 
in  central  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  They  have  all  learned  the  best 
ways  of  living  in  the  regions. 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Why  is  it  cooler  where  Jose  lived  than  where 
Pimwe  lived? 

2.  Why  does  snow  stay  on  the  mountains  in 
central  Europe  all  the  year  round  when  it 
does  not  in  Central  America? 

3.  Why  is  it  that  some  crops  which  are  grown 
in  Central  America  are  not  grown  in  the 
highlands  of  Europe?  Why  do  the  people 
of  the  European  highlands  have  to  import 
some  foods? 

4.  How  is  life  in  summer  different  from  life  in 
winter  in  the  highlands  of  central  Europe? 

5.  What  things  in  the  story  tell  you  that  the 
highland  people  of  central  Europe  have 
learned  the  best  ways  of  living  in  the  regions 
where  they  make  their  homes?  Why  is  it 
also  true  of  the  people  of  Central  America? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  ways  in  which  life  is  the 
same  in  the  highlands  of  Europe  as  it  is  in 
the  highlands  of  Central  America.  Make  an¬ 
other  list  of  the  ways  in  which  life  in  these 
two  places  is  different. 

2.  Make  a  “movie”  showing  life  in  a  highland 
country.  Decide  what  scenes  you  wish  to 
show,  and  then  draw  them,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  on  a  large  piece  of  paper. 
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Learning  Things  from  Maps 

1.  Look  at  the  map  on  page  84.  Now  look  at 
the  globe  on  this  page.  Compare  these  two 
maps  of  the  world.  Notice  that  some  parts 
of  continents  are  missing  from  the  globe. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this? 

2.  How  many  of  the  continents  have  highlands? 
Which  has  the  most?  Which  the  least?  Did 


SOME  HIGHLAND  REGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH 


you  know  that  although  it  is  very  hot  near 
the  equator,  some  mountains  near  it  are 
capped  with  snow  the  year  round? 

3.  Find  the  highlands  of  Guatemala,  where 
Jose  lived. 

4.  Start  at  the  southern  tip  of  South  America 
and  move  your  finger  as  far  as  you  can  with¬ 
out  taking  it  off  a  highland  region.  Name 
the  farthest  place  reached. 
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HE  sun  was  hot.  Little  waves  of 
heat  danced  across  the  dry,  sandy 
earth.  Joe  Manygoats  looked  around  to 
see  that  none  of  his  sheep  or  goats  had 
strayed  too  far  away  in  search  of  grass. 
Then  he  sat  down. 

Joe  was  tired.  All  morning  he  and  the 
herd  and  the  brown  dog  had  wandered 
over  the  desert  looking  for  grass.  The 
sheep  were  tired  too. 

Even  the  dog  was  glad  of  a  chance  to 
rest.  He  slipped  into  the  shade  of  the 
sagebrush  and  lay  there  with  his  tongue 
out,  panting  noisily. 

Joe  Manygoats  was  a  Navaho  Indian 
boy.  He  was  nine  years  old,  and  he  lived 
in  a  dry  desert  region  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States. 


Joe’s  Summer  Work 
All  summer  long  Joe  had  taken  care 
of  his  family’s  goats  and  sheep.  Early 
each  morning  right  after  breakfast,  he 
had  gone  to  the  sheep  pen,  or  corral,  be¬ 
hind  his  house.  When  he  opened  the  gate, 
the  sheep  and  the  goats  ran  out,  jumping 
and  bleating  and  baaing. 

Every  morning  Joe  made  sure  that  all 
the  sheep  and  lambs  were  there.  Even 
though  there  were  400  sheep  in  the  herd, 
he  knew  each  of  them  by  sight.  Then  he 
whistled  to  his  dog,  and  they  all  started 
off  to  look  for  grass.  They  often  had  to 
walk  a  long  way,  because  there  was  not 
much  grass  in  this  desert  country. 

This  morning  Joe  had  started  from 
home  very  early.  Now  the  sun  high  over- 
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head  told  him  that  it  was  noon — time  to 
rest  and  eat.  He  caught  one  of  the  goats 
and  milked  her.  Then  he  sat  down  in  the 
shade  of  a  little  juniper  tree  and  drank 
the  goat’s  milk.  With  it  he  ate  the  corn 
bread  which  his  mother  had  given  him 
that  morning. 

Most  of  the  sheep  had  found  a  little 
shade  under  some  bushes  of  greasewood 
and  sagebrush  and  were  resting  too.  A 
few  of  them  had  strayed  down  into  the 
canyon  in  search  of  grass. 

An  Exciting  Adventure 

Joe  stretched  out  on  the  ground  and 
put  his  broad-brimmed  hat  over  his  eyes 
to  keep  out  the  sun.  Only  the  brown  dog 
was  really  wide  awake.  When  the  dog 
was  out  with  the  sheep,  he  never  closed 
his  eyes. 


This  time  it  was  his  nose  that  told  him 
something  was  wrong.  He  smelled  a 
coyote.  A  coyote  looks  a  little  like  a 
police  dog,  but  every  Navaho  dog  knows 
that  a  coyote  is  an  enemy  of  sheep. 
Every  Navaho  boy,  like  Joe,  knows  that 
too.  But  Joe  was  asleep! 

The  brown  dog’s  nose  led  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  canyon.  There  he  saw 
a  coyote  creeping  up  behind  one  of  the 
lambs,  ready  to  leap  upon  it  and  kill  it. 

The  dog  saw  that  the  coyote  was  big 
enough  to  kill  him,  too,  if  he  had  a 
chance.  He  needed  help  quickly.  So  he 
barked  as  loudly  as  he  could. 

Joe  was  awake  in  an  instant.  He  could 
tell  by  the  way  the  dog  was  barking  and 
jumping  about  that  something  was 
wrong.  Then  he  saw  the  coyote.  The 


The  large  canyon  in  this  picture  has  been  slowly  carved  by  the  rushing  waters  of  the  river  in  the 
foreground.  The  canyon  has  high,  steep  sides,  or  cliffs.  A  smaller  river  winding  across  the  high,  flat 

plateau  is  forming  a  new  canyon. 


Ewing  Galloway 


In  the  winter,  this  Navaho  family  live  in  a  home,  or  hogan,  like  the  one  in  the  picture,  made  of  logs 
and  earth.  Some  Navahos  build  another  kind  of  winter  hogan,  made  of  logs  filled  in  with  mud 
plaster,  like  the  one  on  page  3.  In  the  summer  these  Indians  often  live  in  a  hogan  made  of  tree 

branches  and  leaves. 


coyote  was  very  bold,  and  the  barking  did 
not  frighten  him.  He  was  creeping  along 
closer  and  closer  to  the  lamb. 

Joe  saw  that  there  was  no  time  to 
waste.  He  ran  toward  the  canyon,  yelling 
as  loudly  as  he  could.  That  was  enough 
to  frighten  the  coyote.  He  turned  and 
ran  off  to  wait  for  a  day  when  the  brown 
dog  might  stay  at  home. 

Joe  put  his  arms  around  the  dog  and 
gave  him  a  pat.  Then  he  took  a  piece  of 
corn  bread  out  of  his  pocket. 

“This  is  your  reward  for  saving  the 
lamb,”  said  Joe.  The  brown  dog  cocked 
his  head,  barked,  and  swallowed  the  corn 
bread  in  one  gulp.  Then  he  cocked  his 
head  again  as  if  to  say,  “Isn’t  there  any 
more?” 

Joe  shook  his  head.  “No  more  until 
supper.  Now  let  us  find  more  grass.  Go 
get  the  sheep!”  He  whistled  sharply. 


Along  the  Trail 

The  brown  dog  bounded  away  to  round 
up  the  sheep  and  start  them  off  along  the 
sandy  trail.  Joe  walked  at  one  side  of 
the  sheep  to  keep  out  of  the  cloud  of 
dust  that  they  raised.  He  did  not  mind 
getting  his  faded  brown  shirt  and  blue 
denim  work  pants  dusty,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  breathe  the  dust.  It  made  his 
throat  feel  dry  and  his  eyes  sting. 

Joe  wore  no  shoes,  but  his  feet  were 
tough,  and  the  hot  sand  and  the  rocks 
did  not  bother  him  much.  He  shaded  his 
eyes  and  looked  across  the  desert.  He 
saw  a  high,  flat  land  cut  by  many  small 
canyons  that  looked  very  much  like  great 
ditches. 

The  high  flat  land  where  Joe  took  care 
of  his  sheep  is  called  a  desert  because  it 
is  very  dry.  It  is  also  called  a  plateau. 
Plateau  means  “high,  flat  land.” 
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Across  the  plateau  to  the  north  Joe 
could  see  mountains.  They  looked  a  hazy 
blue  in  the  distance.  To  the  south  the 
plateau  stretched  for  miles  and  miles. 

Joe  often  wondered  what  the  country 
was  like  far  to  the  south.  As  far  as  he 
had  gone  it  was  just  like  the  land  around 


his  home — dry  and  sandy,  with  a  few 
pine-nut  and  juniper  trees.  And  almost 
the  only  shrubs  he  had  seen  were  grease- 
wood  bushes  and  sagebrush.  These 
bushes  were  able  to  live  in  the  desert  be¬ 
cause  they  had  very  long  roots  that  went 
deep  into  the  ground  for  water. 


A  NAVAHO  HOME 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
time  Joe  and  the  sheep  got  near  home. 
He  was  glad  when  the  three  black  dogs 
came  running  and  barking  to  greet  them. 

After  the  sheep  were  safely  in  the 
corral,  Joe  started  for  the  hogan,  as  the 
Navahos  call  their  houses.  The  hogan 
was  nearly  round.  Its  walls  were  made 
of  logs,  completely  covered  with  earth. 
The  roof  of  the  hogan  was  also  made  of 
logs  covered  with  earth. 

Joe  pushed  aside  the  blanket  which 
hung  across  the  doorway  and  stepped  in¬ 
side.  It  took  his  eyes  several  minutes  to 
get  used  to  the  darkness  of  the  window¬ 
less  room.  The  only  light  inside  the 
hogan  came  from  the  door,  from  the  open 
fire  on  the  dirt  floor,  and  from  a  little 
hole  in  the  roof  where  the  smoke  went 
curling  upward. 

All  around  inside  the  hogan  were  the 
belongings  of  the  Manygoats’.  There  were 
soft  sheepskins  that  made  good  beds. 
There  were  blankets  too,  some  to  sleep 
under  and  some  to  use  as  overcoats  in  cold 
weather.  Near  one  wall  was  a  large 
wooden  box.  It  contained  the  family’s 
best  clothes  and  silver  jewelry.  Behind 
the  box  was  a  bag  of  sheep’s  wool.  Joe’s 
mother,  Jessie,  would  spin  this  wool  into 
yarn  when  she  had  some  spare  time. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hogan  were 
some  corn  for  food  and  a  few  pots  and 


pans  used  for  cooking.  And  in  many  of 
the  nooks  and  spaces  between  the  logs 
little  packages  were  stored.  Some  of  these 
contained  thread  and  bits  of  wool.  Some 
contained  plants  which  Joe’s  father,  Jim, 
had  picked  and  dried  to  use  as  medicine. 
There  were  a  few  bird  feathers  stuck  in 
the  cracks  of  the  logs. 

Joe  sniffed  as  he  came  into  the  one 
room  of  the  hogan.  “M-m-m!  ”  The  mut¬ 
ton  stew  on  the  fire  smelled  good. 

Joe  told  his  mother  about  the  narrow 
escape  from  the  coyote.  She  was  glad  the 
brown  dog  had  saved  the  lamb. 

Old  Man  Salt 

As  Joe’s  eyes  became  used  to  the  dark, 
he  could  see  his  grandfather  asleep  on  a 
sheepskin  in  the  rear  of  the  hogan.  Peo¬ 
ple  called  him  Old  Man  Salt.  His  face 
was  wrinkled  with  age,  but  his  eyes  were 
still  bright.  Joe  had  always  enjoyed  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  tales  of  “the  long,  long 
ago”  that  Old  Man  Salt  could  tell. 

Old  Man  Salt  knew  a  lot  about  sheep 
and  goats,  and  about  horses  too.  He  had 
often  explained  to  Joe  just  how  to  take 
care  of  the  sheep  so  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  mutton  and  wool.  Just  the 
spring  before,  he  had  given  Joe  six  sheep 
for  his  very  own.  At  that  time  Old  Man 
Salt  said  to  Joe:  “If  you  take  good  care 
of  these  sheep,  some  day  you  will  have 
a  big  flock  of  your  own.” 
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The  Water  Supply 

Joe  and  Jessie  sat  around  the  fire  with¬ 
out  talking  much,  waiting  for  the  stew 
to  finish  cooking.  Suddenly  the  dogs 
started  to  bark.  Joe  pulled  up  a  corner 
of  the  door  blanket  and  saw  his  father’s 
wagon  coming. 

His  father,  his  sister  Isabelle,  and  his 
brother  Tom  had  gone  to  the  spring  to 
get  water.  They  had  brought  back  three 
full  barrels. 

Once  each  week  Jim  hitched  up  the 
team  and  went  for  water.  He  had  to  go 
to  a  spring  eight  miles  away,  for  there 
was  no  water  near  the  house.  The  trip 
took  nearly  a  whole  day.  With  water  so 
scarce,  there  was  none  to  waste.  Most  of 
it  was  needed  for  drinking  and  cooking, 
but  a  little  was  left  over  for  washing. 

Joe  went  out  to  help  unload.  By  the 
time  the  water  barrels  were  stored  away, 
the  stew  was  ready,  and  the  whole  family 
gathered  around  the  fire  to  eat  supper. 

Old  Man  Salt  had  slept  right  through 
all  the  barking  and  noise.  Jessie  called 
to  him  to  hurry  because  all  the  food 
might  soon  be  gone.  At  the  end  of  the 
meal,  the  grandfather  said  a  short  prayer, 
a  few  words  of  thanks  for  the  food  they 
had  eaten. 


Joe’s  Visit 

The  sun  was  still  shining  after  supper, 
and  Joe  strolled  over  to  see  his  older 
sister,  Lily,  and  her  family.  He  thought 
he  would  tell  them  about  the  coyote  and 
the  brown  dog. 

Lily’s  hogan  was  like  her  mother’s, 
except  that  it  was  a  little  smaller.  Only 
four  people  lived  in  it.  They  were  Lily, 
her  husband,  George  Grayeyes,  and  their 
two  little  boys,  Frankie  and  John. 

Joe  liked  to  watch  Lily’s  husband  mak¬ 
ing  silver  jewelry.  George  made  brace¬ 
lets  and  rings  and  buttons.  Lily  had 
many  silver  buttons  sewed  on  her  blouses. 
Sometimes  George  would  trade  his  jew¬ 
elry  to  other  Navahos  for  something  else. 
He  often  got  two  or  three  sheep  in  ex¬ 
change  for  one  bracelet.  He  also  traded 
his  jewelry  at  the  trading  post. 

When  Joe  arrived,  George  was  busy 
making  moccasins.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  moccasins  were  made  of  deerskin. 
George  had  killed  a  deer  and  had  made 
its  skin  into  leather  and  then  dyed  it  a 
deep  brown  color.  He  was  just  sewing 
on  the  soles.  Joe  watched  the  neat  little 
stitches  and  wondered  if  he  would  ever 
be  able  to  make  moccasins  as  well  as 
George  could. 
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The  Navahos  make  fine  jewelry, 
such  as  rings,  bracelets,  and  big 
buttons  to  wear  on  belts.  Some  of 
this  jewelry  they  wear;  some  of  it 
they  sell.  As  you  read  more  about 
Joe  and  his  friends,  you  will  see 
many  of  the  people  in  the  pictures 
wearing  silver  jewelry. 


Ewing  Galloway 


Baby  is  safely  bound  to  his  cradleboard.  Soon 
mother  will  return  and  carry  him  away  on  her 
back.  The  headband  is  a  sunshade. 


As  Joe  was  finishing  the  story  about 
the  coyote,  he  noticed  that  Frankie  was 
trying  hard  to  stay  awake.  But  Frankie 
could  not  keep  from  nodding.  Baby  John 
was  sound  asleep  on  his  cradleboard, 
which  was  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the 
hogan.  Mother  had  placed  him  on  the 
board,  and  then  wrapped  his  blanket 
about  him.  He  was  fastened  firmly  so  he 
could  not  fall  off.  Joe  thought  this  was 
a  pretty  good  way  to  keep  a  baby  safe. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  If  you  had  a  chance  to  work  with  Pimwe, 
Jose,  Ria,  or  Joe,  which  would  you  choose? 

2.  Do  you  think  Joe’s  dog  was  well  trained? 
Name  other  working  dogs.  What  do  they  do? 

3.  Why  is  Joe’s  land  called  a  desert?  Name 
some  differences  between  the  regions  near 
Joe’s  home  and  near  Pimwe’s  home. 

4.  Some  deserts  are  not  plateaus.  Why  is  this 
desert  called  a  plateau? 

5.  What  did  Joe  have  for  lunch  that  Pimwe 
has  never  tasted? 

6.  Name  some  plants  of  Joe’s  desert.  Why  can 
they  grow  where  many  others  cannot? 

7.  How  is  Joe’s  hogan  like  Jose’s  home?  Like 
Pimwe’s  home?  How  are  they  all  different? 

8.  Why  do  the  Manygoats’  have  to  haul  water? 
Where  do  you  get  water? 

9.  How  do  you  suppose  Old  Man  Salt  had 
learned  all  the  things  that  he  knew?  What 
has  your  grandfather  taught  you? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Show  on  your  sand  table  or  sandbox  what 
Joe  saw  as  he  looked  across  the  desert. 
Build  a  hogan  like  Joe’s  on  the  plateau. 


The  Navaho  Indian  Reservation  is  in  the  soutn- 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  The  tiny  square 
shows  where  the  Manygoats '  camp  is. 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


2.  Try  to  find  pictures  of  plants  and  animals 
that  are  told  about  in  this  unit. 

3.  Start  a  collection  of  things  made  by  Indians. 
Try  to  learn  something  about  each  article, 
such  as  what  tribe  made  them  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  were  used. 

4.  List  some  things  that  we  get  from  sheep. 

5.  Draw  a  picture  or  write  a  riddle  about  a 
person  in  this  story.  Ask  others  who  it  is. 

6.  Be  sure  you  know  what  the  new  words 
mean.  Look  in  the  glossary  if  you  need  help. 


NORTH  POLE 
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THE  CORN  HARVEST 


George  Grayeyes  had  gone  over  to  one 
of  the  cornfields  that  morning  to  see  if 
the  corn  was  ripe.  “It  will  be  ready  to 
pick  in  about  two  weeks/’  he  said. 

Jim  and  George  each  had  a  small  corn¬ 
field  on  the  plateau  not  far  from  their 
hogans.  Jim  also  had  a  field  down  in  the 
canyon  which  ran  along  the  east  side  of 
the  plateau.  Old  Man  Salt  had  been  the 
first  to  use  this  canyon  field.  Now  that 
he  was  too  old  to  work  any  more,  Jim 
took  care  of  it.  George  helped  him,  and 
so  did  Joe  and  Tom. 

Next  year  George  was  going  to  plant 
a  field  of  his  own  in  the  canyon.  The 
men  of  the  family  would  all  work  to¬ 
gether  to  help  him  start  the  field.  It  was 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  field  in  the  canyon 
because  there  was  more  moisture  in  the 
ground  down  there.  Some  years  there  was 
so  little  rain  on  the  plateau  that  corn 


would  not  grow  there.  But  the  ground 
in  the  canyon  was  always  moist  enough 
to  grow  corn. 

Trail  to  the  Canyon 

One  day  about  a  week  later  there  was 
much  hurrying  about  at  the  Manygoats 
camp.  The  family  was  getting  ready  to 
go  down  into  the  canyon  for  the  corn 
harvest.  They  did  not  take  much — just 
some  blankets,  some  food,  and  a  few  pots 
and  pans.  These  were  loaded  upon  the 
wagon,  and  then  the  whole  family 
climbed  in.  The  dogs  went  too.  Some 
of  them  rode,  but  the  others  ran  along 
beside  the  wagon. 

Jim  drove  the  wagon  along  the  dusty 
trail  to  the  edge  of  the  canyon.  There 
they  loaded  all  their  goods  on  the  backs 
of  the  two  horses  and  started  down  the 
trail.  It  was  a  steep  trail,  which  wound 
back  and  forth  across  and  around  the  red 


When  traveling  long  distances,  most  Navahos  go  by  horse  and  wagon.  The  cloth  stretched  over 
the  top  of  the  wagon  shades  them  from  the  sun  as  they  travel  over  the  hot,  dry  plateau. 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


Everyone  has  a  share  of  the  work  to  do  in  a 
Navaho  family.  This  little  girl  carries  wood  into 
the  hogan  for  her  mother's  fire. 

Courtesy  tJ.S.  Indian  Service 

rocks  of  the  canyon  wall.  One  could  look 
down  at  the  fields  stretched  out  on  the 
wide  floor  of  the  canyon.  These  fields 
looked  very  green,  much  greener  than 
those  on  the  plateau. 

Winding  along  among  the  fields  was 
the  dry  bed  of  a  river.  There  was  sel¬ 
dom  any  water  in  the  river  bed.  After 
a  very  heavy  rainstorm,  or  a  cloudburst, 
this  river  flowed  for  a  few  hours.  For 
a  short  time  the  flood  of  water  ran  very 
fast,  fast  enough  to  carry  along  small 
shrubs  and  branches  of  trees.  The  Nava- 
hos  were  very  careful  never  to  get  caught 
in  the  river  bed  during  a  big  rainstorm. 

Joe  always  looked  forward  to  the  corn 
harvest.  There  was  much  work  to  do, 
but  there  was  also  plenty  to  eat — plenty 
of  fresh,  new  corn.  And  there  were  al¬ 
ways  many  people  to  see  and  to  talk 
with.  Two  sisters  of  his  mother  had  fields 
in  this  same  part  of  the  canyon.  These 
two  aunts  and  their  families  lived  on  the 
plateau  too,  but  Joe  saw  them  only  at 
special  times,  such  as  corn  harvesting. 

The  walk  down  the  trail  from  the  pla¬ 
teau  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  took 
almost  an  hour.  Long  before  the  Many- 
goats’  reached  the  bottom,  they  could  see 
several  families  already  at  work. 

Joe  was  very  quick  and  nimble  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  down  the  trail.  He  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  canyon  before  the  rest 
of  the  family,  so  he  started  to  walk  along 
the  dry  river  bed.  It  had  been  several 
months  since  Joe  had  been  in  the  canyon, 
and  he  wanted  to  go  exploring.  The  lit¬ 
tle  brown  dog  followed  at  Joe’s  heels. 


The  Flood 

Suddenly  the  brown  dog  ran  a  few 
steps  ahead,  stopped,  and  pricked  up  his 
ears.  Joe  stopped  also,  wondering  what 
the  dog  heard.  He  listened.  At  first  the 
sound  was  like  wagon  wheels  rumbling 
along  a  road.  But  it  gradually  grew 
louder  until  it  sounded  like  faraway 
thunder.  Joe  knew  then  what  it  was. 
Even  though  the  sun  was  shining  here, 
some  place  many  miles  up  the  canyon 
there  had  been  a  cloudburst.  The  rain¬ 
storm  had  filled  the  dry,  old  stream  bed, 
and  a  flood  of  water  was  rushing  down 
the  canyon. 

From  the  loud  roar,  Joe  knew  there 
must  be  a  great  wall  of  water  coming. 
If  it  were  very  deep  and  swift,  it  would 
rush  over  the  bank  and  flood  the  corn¬ 
field.  It  would  surely  carry  off  anything 
caught  in  the  river  bed. 

Joe  thought  of  his  family  and  the 
loaded  horses.  He  ran  back  as  fast  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him  to  warn  them  of 
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Driving  their  horses  ahead  of  them,  the  Manygoats'  scrambled  up  the  sides  of  the  canyon  just  in  time 
to  escape  the  angry,  rushing  flood.  As  the  foaming  waters  roared  down  the  river  bed,  Joe  knew  they 
were  lucky  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Anyone  caught  in  that  flood  would  soon  drown. 


the  approaching  danger.  He  ran  very 
fast,  but  even  so  the  noise  grew  louder 
as  the  water  came  nearer.  It  sounded 
as  if  the  water  were  already  on  his  heels. 

The  river  bed  wound  about  so  much 
that  Joe  could  see  only  a  few  yards 
ahead;  but  finally  he  turned  a  bend  and 
saw  his  family.  He  waved  his  arms  and 
shouted  and  pointed  up  the  river.  They 
knew  at  once  what  he  meant,  and  when 
they  stopped  to  listen  they  too  could 
hear  the  rushing  water. 

Quickly  they  looked  for  a  safe  place. 
At  that  point  the  banks  of  the  river  bed 
were  high  and  steep.  The  family  had  to 
turn  and  go  back  to  a  place  where  they 
could  climb  up  the  bank,  driving  the 
horses  ahead  of  them. 

They  were  not  a  minute  too  soon.  Just 
as  the  last  one  reached  the  top  of  the 


bank,  a  roaring  wall  of  foaming,  muddy 
water  came  rushing  round  the  bend.  It 
was  broad  and  high,  running  furiously. 
Many  shrubs  and  branches  had  already 
been  caught  in  its  swift  current,  and  as 
they  whirled  past,  Joe  was  glad  he  had 
scrambled  out  in  time. 

At  the  Canyon 

The  flood  lasted  for  several  hours.  By 
the  time  the  Manygoats’  were  able  to 
reach  their  field  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  it  was  too  late  to  start  work  that 
day.  They  unloaded  the  horses  and  put 
their  things  in  a  log  shelter  which  Old 
Man  Salt  had  built  many  years  ago. 
Since  they  stayed  here  only  a  few  days 
each  year,  they  did  not  need  a  regular 
hogan  like  the  one  on  the  plateau. 

In  almost  no  time  at  all  Jessie  had  a 
fire  going  and  the  supper  cooking.  They 
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ate  an  early  supper  so  they  could  get  a 
long  sleep  before  starting  to  pick  corn 
the  next  day.  The  first  day  they  would 
all  work  in  the  field  belonging  to  one  of 
Joe’s  aunts.  When  all  her  corn  had  been 
picked,  everyone  would  help  in  the 
Manygoats  field. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  corn  to  pick 
this  year,  and  between  the  rows  of  corn 
•were  many  ripe,  yellow  squashes.  It  was 
a  fine,  big  crop  because  they  had  had  rain 
at  just  the  right  times — once  when  the 
corn  had  first  come  up  and  again  when 
it  was  almost  ripe.  A  big  crop  meant 
more  work,  but  it  also  meant  they  would 
have  plenty  to  eat  during  the  winter  and 
next  spring,  too.  The  corn  had  to  last 
until  the  harvesting  of  next  year’s  crop. 

All  day  long  they  picked  the  ears  of 
corn.  In  the  evening  the  women  husked 
part  of  the  corn,  pulling  off  the  husks  and 
tossing  the  ears  onto  a  pile.  After  two 
days  there  was  a  big  pile  of  many  colors. 
Some  of  the  corn  was  yellow  and  some 
was  red  and  some  was  blue.  There  was 


also  some  green  corn  which  was  just  right 
for  eating. 

At  night  Joe  said  he  dreamed  about 
corn.  “I  have  seen  so  much  of  it,”  he 
told  his  cousins,  “that  I  know  I  am  going 
to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  I  have 
turned  into  a  cornstalk.” 

By  the  fourth  day  all  the  corn  in  the 
two  fields  had  been  picked.  Some  of  it 
was  stored  in  a  hole  near  the  field.  This 
hole  was  almost  as  deep  as  a  man  is  tall. 
Its  floor  and  sides  were  covered  with  bark 
from  cedar  trees  to  keep  it  dry.  After  the 
hole  was  filled  with  the  ears  of  corn,  the 
top  was  covered  tightly  with  more  cedar 
bark  and  then  with  dirt  and  rocks.  The 
corn  was  now  protected  from  animal 
thieves. 

The  rest  of  the  corn  was  put  into  big 
burlap  sacks,  and  these  were  then  loaded 
upon  the  horses  and  the  aunt’s  mules.  Joe 
was  too  small  to  help  with  the  loading, 
but  he  could  climb  on  top  of  the  sacks  on 
one  horse  and  lead  the  other. 

The  path  seemed  even  steeper  going  up 


The  Manygoats'  harvest  their  corn  in  the  canyon  fields.  There  the  horses  find  more  grass  to  graze  on 
than  on  the  plateau.  After  the  harvest  the  Manygoats'  will  take  home  with  them  as  much  corn  as  the 
horses  can  carry.  The  rest  of  their  crop  is  being  buried  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  As  they  need  corn, 

they  will  come  back  and  get  it  from  the  hole. 
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than  it  had  been  coming  down.  The  horse 
Joe  rode  was  very  sure-footed  and  picked 
his  way  carefully  along  the  rocky  trail. 
When  the  Manygoats’  reached  the  pla¬ 
teau,  they  put  the  sacks  on  the  wagon  and 
drove  back  to  their  hogan. 

The  first  thing  they  did  when  they  got 
home  was  to  pack  their  corn  away  in  an 
underground  storeroom.  They  were  very 
glad  to  have  the  storeroom  so  full,  for  it 
would  be  a  long  time  until  another  har¬ 
vest.  The  squashes  were  stored  along  the 
back  wall  of  the  hogan.  There  were 
enough  of  them  to  last  the  family  until 
the  middle  of  winter. 

All  the  Navaho  families  on  this  plateau 
grew  corn  and  squashes.  But  none  of 
them  really  owned  the  land  which  they 
farmed.  All  this  region  was  part  of  an 
Indian  reservation,  which  meant  it  had 
been  set  aside,  or  reserved,  for  the  In¬ 
dians.  Each  family  was  welcome  to  set¬ 
tle  anywhere  on  the  reservation  it  pleased 
so  long  as  no  other  family  was  using  the 
land  it  wanted.  The  Indians  could  leave 
their  fields  any  time  they  wanted  to  and 
go  in  search  of  better  land.  But  so  long 
as  they  continued  to  use  a  field  year 
after  year,  no  one  could  take  it  away 
from  them. 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Why  did  corn  usually  grow  better  in  the 
canyon  than  it  did  on  the  plateau? 

2.  Why  did  Joe  like  the  corn  harvest?  Would 
you  like  it? 

3.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  cloudburst?  Have 
you  seen  a  flood?  At  the  time  of  the  cloud¬ 
burst,  how  did  Joe  show  that  he  could  think 
quickly? 

4.  How  did  the  relatives  help  each  other?  Do 
you  ever  help  your  relatives?  Do  they  ever 
help  you? 

5.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  underground  store¬ 
room?  In  what  other  kinds  of  places  are 
foods  stored? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  an  Indian  reservation? 
Have  you  ever  been  on  a  reservation? 

Things  to  Do 

r.  Collect  samples  of  as  many  kinds  of  corn 
as  you  can. 

2.  Act  out  some  part  of  this  story  without 
saying  anything.  Ask  your  classmates  to 
tell  what  you  were  doing. 

3.  Find  the  word  foods  in  the  index.  Find  the 
numbers  of  the  pages  on  which  you  can  read 
about  Pimwe’s  foods.  Make  a  list  of  Pim- 
we’s  foods.  Next,  find  the  pages  on  which 
you  can  read  about  Jose’s  foods.  List  them. 
Start  a  list  of  the  foods  that  Joe  eats.  Make 
this  list  longer  as  you  read  the  story. 


AT  THE  TRADING  POST 


One  day  a  few  weeks  later,  Tom  and 
Jim  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  sun  was  even  up.  They  went 
to  the  corral  and  let  out  the  sheep  and 
lambs.  Then  with  the  three  black  dogs, 
they  started  off  for  the  store  where  they 
always  did  their  buying  and  selling. 

A  little  later  Joe  and  Jessie  and  Isa¬ 
belle  set  out  for  the  store  in  the  wagon. 
The  wind  blew  sand  into  their  eyes  and 


mouths.  It  filled  the  wagon  ruts  with 
sand  until  the  road  was  almost  covered. 

For  Joe,  as  for  most  nine-year-old 
Navahos,  a  trip  to  the  store  was  always 
exciting.  His  family  did  not  need  to  go 
often,  because  they  raised  most  of  their 
own  food. 

The  road  to  the  store  wound  across  the 
plateau  toward  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Then  it  passed  the  head  of  a  small  can- 
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On  their  way  to  the  trading  post,  these  sheep  are  driven  past  another  kind  of  Navaho  hogan.  It 
is  different  from  those  on  page  3  and  page  94.  The  walls  of  this  hogan  are  made  of  stones,  piled 
one  on  top  of  another.  The  branch-covered  shelter  on  the  left  is  used  by  the  women  for  cooking, 

washing,  and  other  work. 


yon,  where  the  store  and  the  storekeeper’s 
house  stood. 

In  the  canyon  there  was  a  little  creek 
which  flowed  steadily  from  a  spring  in 
the  mountainside.  Some  tall  cottonwood 
trees  grew  along  the  creek.  They  grew 
up  tall  over  the  store  and  house  and 
made  more  shade  than  could  be  found 
anywhere  else  for  miles  around.  Not  far 
away  stood  the  little  schoolhouse  to 
which  Tom  went.  Later  on  Joe  would  go 
there  to  school,  too. 

Trading  the  Lambs 

By  the  time  Joe,  Jessie,  and  Isabelle 
reached  the  store,  Jim  and  Tom  had  al¬ 
ready  arrived  and  were  driving  the 
sheep  into  a  big  corral.  Then  the  whole 
family  helped  to  sort  out  the  lambs  which 
they  wanted  to  sell.  There  were  forty 
of  these  lambs  in  all. 

Then  Joe  went  inside  the  store.  This 
was  the  only  place  where  Joe  ever  heard 
English  spoken.  The  Manygoats’,  like 
most  Navahos,  spoke  only  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  The  storekeeper  was  a  white  man, 
but  he  spoke  both  Navaho  and  English. 
The  storekeeper’s  family  were  about  the 


only  white  people  Joe  had  ever  known. 

Joe  stood  quietly  in  one  corner  for  a 
while  looking  at  the  other  Indians  in  the 
store.  Most  of  them  were  related  to  him. 

While  his  parents  talked  with  the 
grownups,  Joe  wandered  over  to  the 
showcases  and  counters  and  began  look¬ 
ing  at  the  storekeeper’s  stock.  He  saw 
everything  from  candy  bars  to  big  sad¬ 
dles.  He  wondered  what  his  family  would 
buy  this  trip.  They  should  be  able  to  buy 
many  things,  because  it  seemed  to  Joe 
that  forty  lambs  must  be  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Of  course,  the  storekeeper 
would  not  pay  them  cash  for  the  lambs. 
He  never  did.  Instead  he  would  allow 
them  to  pick  out  such  things  as  they 
wanted  in  exchange  for  the  lambs. 

Other  Navahos  also  brought  to  this 
store  some  of  the  things  they  raised,  such 
as  wool  and  corn;  some  of  the  things 
they  picked,  such  as  pine  nuts;  and  some 
of  the  things  they  made,  such  as  rugs  and 
moccasins.  In  exchange  they  took  back 
the  goods  they  needed  —  flour,  coffee, 
cloth,  tools  —  and  sometimes  canned 
foods,  such  as  tomatoes  and  pears. 
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TRADING  post 


LITTLE  COLORADO 


On  the  reservations  there  are  trad¬ 
ing  posts  where  the  Indians  can  ex¬ 
change  their  lambs ,  wool,  jewelry, 
and  blankets  for  the  things  they 
do  not  raise  or  make  —  such  as 
sugar,  coffee,  wheat  flour,  fresh 
fruit,  tools,  and  knives. 


James  Sawders 


The  Wonderful  Knife 

Suddenly  Joe  stopped.  In  one  of  the 
cases  was  the  most  wonderful  knife  he 
had  ever  seen.  It  had  a  shining  black 
handle  and  three  sharp  blades.  How  he 
wished  he  could  have  such  a  knife!  He 
knew  there  would  be  no  money  to  spare 
for  it  this  year.  After  buying  the  things 
they  needed,  there  would  be  no  extra 
money  for  a  knife  for  Joe.  But  sometime 
he  would  be  able  to  buy  it. 

Everyone  in  the  Manygoats  family, 
children  and  all,  had  his  own  sheep. 
When  there  were  any  lambs  or  wool  to 
be  sold,  most  of  the  money  went  for 
things  the  whole  family  needed,  such  as 
flour  and  sugar.  If  there  was  any  money 
left  over,  each  one  could  buy  something 
for  himself. 

Joe  thought  of  the  six  sheep  his  grand¬ 
father  had  given  him  that  summer.  He 
decided  that  if  he  had  a  fine  sack  of 
wool  in  the  spring,  he  would  trade  it  in 
and  use  part  of  that  money  for  the  knife. 

The  Trip  Home 

Later  in  the  day  as  the  wagon  wound 
along  the  road  on  the  way  home,  Joe 
kept  thinking  about  the  grass  and  about 
how  his  six  sheep  and  all  the  rest  of  the 


flock  had  to  walk  and  walk  to  find  enough 
to  eat.  There  was  never  very  much  rain 
in  the  desert  so  the  grass  was  always 
thin.  Everywhere  he  looked,  Joe  could 
see  as  much  bare  ground  as  he  could  see 
grass. 

Joe  hoped  there  would  be  some  long, 
gentle  snowstorms  that  winter.  Then 
plenty  of  moisture  would  be  stored  up  in 
the  ground  to  help  the  grass  grow  thicker 
next  summer.  That  would  also  help  fill 
up  the  springs  and  make  pools  in  the  hol¬ 
low  places  in  the  rocks.  Then  they  could 
water  the  sheep  near  home  instead  of 
driving  them  all  the  way  to  the  creek. 

The  Manygoats  wagon  finally  came  to 
a  place  in  the  road  where  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  huge,  bare,  reddish  boulders.  Here 
they  turned  into  an  even  narrower  road 
which  led  to  their  home.  They  had  not 
seen  any  people  or  any  houses  since  leav¬ 
ing  the  store. 

Families  lived  far  apart  so  that  there 
would  be  room  for  the  sheep  to  graze. 
Their  camps  were  always  set  back  from 
the  main  road.  The  only  sign  that  a 
camp  was  near  was  the  distant  barking 
of  dogs  or  a  column  of  smoke  curling  over 
the  crest  of  a  hill. 
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Sagebrush  grows  thickly  in  dry  des¬ 
ert  places  where  few  other  plants 
can  live.  This  shrub  is  important 
as  food  for  sheep  in  the  wintertime. 
In  the  background  of  the  picture 
you  can  see  low  distant  mountains 
rising  above  the  flat  plateau. 


J.  B.  Guss — Black  Star 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  What  were  the  pleasant  things  about  go¬ 
ing  to  the  store?  What  were  the  things 
that  were  not  so  pleasant? 

2.  How  was  trading  in  the  store  in  the  canyon 
different  from  trading  in  the  store  where  you 
go?  If  you  have  ever  traded  something  that 
you  owned  for  something  else  that  you 
wanted,  tell  about  it. 

3.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  speaks  two 
languages?  What  two  languages  did  the 
storekeeper  speak? 

4.  Tell  about  one  of  your  most  interesting  trips 
to  a  store. 

5.  In  what  ways  did  snowstorms  help  the 
Manygoats’? 

6.  Why  did  people  live  so  far  apart  in  the 
Navaho  country? 


Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  picture  story  of  the  trip  to  the 
store. 

2.  Write  sentences  that  tell  about: 

a)  Trading  the  way  the  Boro  Indians  do  it. 

b)  Trading  as  the  Malay  people  do. 

c)  Trading  as  it  is  done  in  Central  America. 

d)  Trading  as  the  Navahos  do  it. 

Do  not  mention  the  names  of  the  people  in 
your  sentences.  Read  them  to  each  other 
and  guess  which  people  the  sentences  tell 
about. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  the  Navahos 
bought  at  the  store. 

4.  Pretend  you  were  in  the  store  watching  Joe 
when  he  saw  the  knife.  Write  a  letter  to 
one  of  your  classmates  telling  about  it.  Tell 
whether  or  not  you  think  Joe  will  get  the 
knife. 


VISITORS  AT  THE 

One  afternoon  a  few  days  later  as  Joe 
and  Tom  were  returning  home,  they  no¬ 
ticed  two  horses  tied  to  a  post  in  front  of 
the  hogan.  “Those  are  Uncle  Littleman’s 
horses!”  said  Joe.  Although  Joe  was  only 
nine  years  old,  he  knew  most  of  the 
horses  for  miles  around. 

His  uncle  was  called  Littleman  because 
he  was  so  short.  He  lived  about  thirty 


MANYGOATS  HOGAN 

miles  to  the  south.  The  Manygoats’  did 
not  see  him  often,  and  so  the  boys  won¬ 
dered  what  had  brought  him  here  and 
who  was  with  him. 

After  putting  the  sheep  in  the  corral, 
they  went  into  the  hogan.  Uncle  Little- 
man  and  his  son  were  there.  Joe  and 
Tom  shook  hands  with  them  and  sat 
down.  Littleman  had  brought  them  a 
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large  sack  of  peaches.  There  were  many 
peach  trees  in  a  canyon  near  his  hogan. 
He  knew  the  boys  would  enjoy  the  taste 
of  the  sweet,  juicy  fruit.  He  said  there 
had  been  many  peaches  on  the  trees,  but 
that  their  corn  crop  had  been  poor.  There 
had  not  been  enough  rain.  Jim  spoke  of 
their  fine  crop  and  their  full  storehouse. 
“You  must  not  go  home  without  taking 
some  corn  with  you  for  you  and  your 
family,”  he  told  Littleman. 

The  Latest  News 

After  supper,  Littleman  told  them  the 
news.  The  most  exciting  story  he  had  to 
tell  was  about  an  automobile  trip  to  the 
city  of  Gallup.  He  had  gone  with  a  store¬ 
keeper  who  lived  near  him.  Littleman 
told  the  Manygoats’  all  about  the  big 
stores,  the  many  automobiles,  and  the 
electric  lights  in  Gallup.  None  of  the 
Manygoats’  had  ever  been  to  a  city  or 
ridden  in  an  automobile,  so  they  were 
eager  to  hear  all  about  it. 

Littleman  also  told  them  about  the 
people  from  his  part  of  the  country  who 
had  died  and  about  those  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  and  about  the  babies  that  had  been 
born.  Most  of  these  people  were  relatives 
of  the  Manygoats’,  and  so  they  were  glad 
to  have  news  of  them.  This  was  the  only 
way  news  traveled  among  these  people. 
There  were  no  telephones  or  newspapers. 

Littleman  talked  of  different  people 
and  of  different  places.  He  spoke  of  how 
thin  the  grass  was.  Every  year  it  got 
worse,  he  said. 

Old  Man  Salt’s  Story 

Old  Man  Salt  spoke  up:  “It  was  dif¬ 
ferent  when  I  was  a  boy.  The  grass  was 
so  high  it  came  up  to  the  sheep’s  bellies 
and  even  to  their  backs.  There  was  plenty 
of  good  pasture  then.  But  the  herds  grew 


larger  and  larger,  and  the  sheep  ate  the 
grass  faster  than  it  could  grow.  Now 
there  is  hardly  enough  grass  to  keep  the 
sheep  from  going  hungry.” 

Back  in  earlier  times,  long,  long  before 
Old  Man  Salt’s  days,  his  Navaho  ances¬ 
tors  had  had  no  sheep.  If  Joe  Manygoats 
had  lived  500  years  ago,  there  would  not 
have  been  any  sheep  for  him  to  herd. 
Instead,  he  would  have  learned  to  shoot 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  and  to  hunt  wild 
animals.  Instead  of  stew  made  of  mut¬ 
ton,  he  would  have  eaten  deer  meat. 

In  those  long-past  times,  Joe  would 
not  have  gone  to  the  canyon  for  a  corn 
harvest.  Instead,  he  would  have  gath¬ 
ered  many  nuts  and  wild  berries  growing 
on  trees  and  bushes.  Still  earlier  than 
that,  the  Navahos  had  not  lived  in  this 
region,  but  in  the  forest  lands  of  what 
is  now  western  Canada.  They  had  made 
their  living  by  hunting  wild  animals  and 
gathering  wild  plant  foods. 

Perhaps  800  years  ago  they  traveled 
south.  At  last  they  came  to  the  region 
in  which  they  now  live.  They  continued 
for  a  time  to  hunt  and  gather  wild  plants 
to  eat.  But  from  the  farming  Indians 
who  were  already  living  there,  they 
learned  to  plant  corn  and  squashes.  These 
farming  Indians  who  taught  the  Navahos 
about  planting  are  today  called  the 
Pueblo  Indians. 

All  this  happened  before  there  were 
any  white  men  in  North  America.  It  was 
fifty  years  after  Columbus  discovered 
America  before  any  white  men  set  foot 
in  the  region  now  known  as  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  The  first  Spanish  explorers 
arrived  around  1540.  Soon  afterward 
they  started  settlements  there.  They 
brought  with  them  sheep  and  cattle. 


Courtesy  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fc  Railway 

This  is  a  village  of  the  Pueblo  Indians ,  who  also  live  in  the  Southwest  near  the  Navahos.  The  Pueblos 
live  in  adobe  homes  built  one  on  top  of  the  other,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  our  apartment  build¬ 
ings  are  made.  They  reach  their  homes  by  ladders.  These  Indians  bake  bread  in  outdoor  ovens  like 

the  ones  in  the  picture  beside  which  the  men  are  standing. 


After  a  time  the  Pueblos  and  the  Nava¬ 
hos  began  to  herd  sheep  also.  They  found 
the  sheep  to  be  very  useful  animals. 

Gradually,  changes  came  in  the  ways 
of  living  among  these  Indians.  This  is 
the  reason  why  Joe  Manygoats  was  living 
a  very  different  life  from  that  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  even  though  he  did  live  in  the 
same  country  in  which  the  Navahos  have 
lived  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 

Every  year  Littleman  visited  the 
Manygoats’  about  the  same  time.  In  the 
summer  he  kept  his  cattle  up  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  where  the  grass  was  rich 
and  green.  They  stayed  there  all  sum¬ 
mer  without  being  watched.  Whenever 
Littleman  needed  some  meat,  he  would 
kill  one  of  the  animals. 

Signs  of  Fall 

In  the  fall,  Littleman  would  drive  his 
cattle  down  into  a  warm  canyon  where 
there  was  only  a  little  snow  during  the 


winter.  Here  the  cattle  could  find  plenty 
to  eat.  They  would  have  starved  on  the 
mountainside,  for  deep  snows  cover  the 
grass  in  winter. 

Littleman ’s  visit  was  one  sign  that  fall 
was  ending  and  that  winter  would  soon 
set  in.  Another  sign  was  the  ripening 
nuts  on  the  pine-nut  trees.  These  scrub¬ 
by,  sturdy  trees  began  dropping  their 
nuts  in  late  fall.  Some  years  the  Many¬ 
goats  family  had  to  go  a  long  way  to  pick 
as  many  of  these  nuts  as  they  wanted. 

Some  of  them  they  sold  at  the  store, 
and  some  they  kept  to  eat  during  the 
winter.  This  year  they  heard  that  the 
crop  of  pine  nuts  was  small,  so  it  was  not 
worth  while  going  far  to  gather  them. 
Instead,  they  picked  the  nuts  from  the 
trees  near  by.  One  needed  sharp  eyes  to 
see  the  tiny  brown  nuts  lying  on  the 
brownish  ground  among  the  pine  needles. 
The  sheep  ate  any  that  were  not  found. 
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Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  What  part  of  the  news  that  Littleman 
brought  do  you  think  was  most  interesting 
to  the  Many  goats  family? 

2.  How  has  the  Navaho  country  changed  since 
Old  Man  Salt  was  a  boy? 

3.  Where  did  the  Navahos  live  before  they 
went  to  this  part  of  the  United  States? 
Who  were  the  first  white  men  in  this  re¬ 
gion? 

4.  Tell  how  the  Navahos  learned  to  raise  their 
food. 

5.  What  kind  of  nuts  did  the  Manygoats’ 
gather  each  fall?  What  did  they  do  with 


them?  What  kinds  of  nuts  have  you 
gathered? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Try  to  find  out  who  the  first  settlers  in 
your  region  were.  Learn  as  many  things  as 
you  can  about  the  way  the  people  lived 
there  in  the  early  days.  Have  there  been  as 
many  changes  where  you  live  as  there  were 
in  the  Navaho  country? 

2.  Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  nuts. 
Learn  as  many  of  the  ways  in  which  each 
kind  is  used  as  you  can. 

3.  Tell  about  the  interesting  books  that  you 
are  reading. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  WINTER 


Every  year,  just  before  winter  set  in, 
the  Manygoats’  moved  their  camp.  The 
hogan  they  lived  in  during  the  summer 
was  fine  for  warm  weather.  It  was  out 
in  the  open  where  the  breezes  kept  it 
cool.  But  it  was  too  cold  in  winter.  So 
they  moved  at  the  first  sign  of  cold 
weather. 

The  winter  hogan  was  near  one  of  the 
mountains  to  the  north.  The  mountain 
cut  off  the  winds,  and  less  snow  fell  there 
than  out  in  the  open.  Then,  too,  this 
hogan  was  near  another  spring.  The 
family  would  not  have  to  go  so  far  for 
water.  Of  course,  they  could  get  some 
of  their  water  in  winter  by  melting  snow 
and  ice,  but  not  enough  to  take  care  of 
all  the  needs  of  the  family. 

Moving  Time 

When  the  time  came  to  move,  the 
Manygoats’  piled  their  blankets  and 
sheepskins,  their  pots  and  pans  and  ket¬ 
tles,  and  their  strong  wooden  box  on  the 
wagon  and  made  the  journey  to  their 
winter  hogan.  George  Grayeyes  and  Lily 
moved  into  a  near-by  hogan  of  their  own. 


George  and  Jim  had  already  spent  a 
day  repairing  the  hogans.  They  made 
sure  that  all  the  logs  were  firmly  in  place 
and  that  there  was  enough  mud  plaster 
in  the  cracks  to  keep  out  the  winter 
snow.  They  also  mended  the  corral  fence 
and  gate  so  that  the  sheep  would  stay  in 
and  the  coyotes  would  stay  out.  They 
moved  their  herd  of  horses  too. 

The  horses  were  not  kept  in  a  corral 
like  the  sheep.  They  were  allowed  to 
wander  around  as  they  wished,  but  they 
never  went  very  far  away.  When  the 
Manygoats’  moved,  Tom  rounded  up  all 
the  horses  and  drove  them  over  to  the 
mountain  near  the  winter  hogan. 

Most  of  the  other  Navahos  moved  into 
winter  quarters  too.  In  this  way,  every¬ 
one  had  new  pasture  for  his  sheep  in 
winter.  In  the  summer  the  sheep  grazed 
out  on  the  open  plateau,  but  in  winter 
they  stayed  close  to  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  where  there  was  less  snow  to  cover 
the  grass. 

Some  families  had  more  than  two 
hogans.  If  the  pasture  around  one  hogan 
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Here  is  a  drawing  of  the  country  around  the  home  of  the  Manygoats'.  Beside  it  is  a  map  of  the  same 
region.  Parts  of  the  picture  at  the  left  are  shown  on  the  map  by  symbols.  Look  at  the  "key"  to  the 
map  and  find  the  parts  of  the  picture  that  are  shown  on  the  map.  Map  makers  use  symbols  to  show 
almost  any  object.  We  need  only  the  key  to  understand  what  each  object  is. 


was  good  enough  to  last  all  summer,  they 
would  stay  there.  Otherwise,  they  might 
move  to  another  hogan  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer  in  order  to  get  new  pasture. 
Even  so,  the  Navahos  did  not  move  so 
often  as  their  grandparents  of  long  ago, 
who  had  been  hunters.  Now  the  Navahos 
moved  their  camps  only  to  find  grass  for 
the  sheep  and  not  in  search  of  game. 

Thanksgiving1  Preparations 
Soon  after  the  Manygoats’  had  moved 
to  their  winter  hogan,  they  began  to  get 
things  ready  for  their  ceremony  of  thank¬ 
fulness  and  blessing.  They  would  be  led 
by  a  special  singer  who  knew  the  prayers 
and  songs  that  were  part  of  the  ceremony. 


Joe’s  aunt,  Gray  Woman,  and  her  hus¬ 
band  had  asked  this  singer  to  come.  He 
lived  far  away,  but  everybody  knew  him. 

The  singer  would  ask  for  a  blessing 
upon  Joe’s  aunt  and  her  family  and  upon 
all  their  sheep  and  horses  and  other  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  Navahos  believed  that  if 
they  took  some  time  for  a  ceremony,  they 
and  their  sheep  would  always  be  safe 
from  harm,  and  they  themselves  would 
have  good  fortune. 

Many  people  who  lived  on  the  plateau 
would  come  and  spend  the  night  and  day 
during  which  the  ceremony  lasted.  Gray 
Woman  and  her  family  would  have  to 
feed  all  these  visitors,  so  the  Manygoats’ 
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offered  to  help  provide  the  food.  They 
said  they  would  butcher  a  sheep  and 
make  some  bread.  Lily  and  George  Gray- 
eyes  said  they  would  bring  some  fine 
squashes  they  had  saved  from  their  gar¬ 
den.  Joe’s  other  aunt  said  she  would 
bring  some  food  too,  and  she  would  give 
something  to  help  pay  the  singer.  Tom 
chopped  wood  for  the  cook  fires  and 
hauled  water  from  the  spring.  So  all  the 
relatives  were  helping  each  other  again, 
just  as  they  did  at  the  corn  harvest. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  the  day  before 
the  ceremony  was  to  begin,  everyone  in 
the  Manygoats  family  washed  his  hair 
and  put  on  his  best  clothes.  All  of  them 
— father,  mother,  sons,  and  daughter — 
had  long  hair.  All  the  women  wore  their 
hair  the  same  way — in  a  double  loop  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  held  in  place  by 
some  white  cord. 

Their  best  clothes  were  just  like  their 
everyday  clothes,  but  newer.  Jessie  had 
a  new  red  skirt.  It  was  very  wide  and 
long  and  looked  well  with  her  green  vel¬ 
vet  blouse.  She  had  bought  the  blouse 


and  skirt  at  the  store.  There  were  many 
silver  buttons  on  her  collar  and  sleeves. 
These  had  been  made  for  her  by  George 
Grayeyes.  She  opened  the  wooden  stor¬ 
age  box  and  took  out  all  her  jewelry. 
She  had  some  fine  silver  bracelets  and 
some  rings  with  turquoise  set  in  them. 

Jim  wore  his  new  blue  denim  pants 
and  a  red  flannel  shirt.  He  had  a  bright, 
yellow  handkerchief  tied  around  his  head. 
Isabelle  was  dressed  just  like  her  mother 
except  that  she  did  not  have  much  jew¬ 
elry.  Joe’s  shirt  and  pants  were  as  clean 
as  could  be.  Tom  had  two  big,  red  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  so  he  let  Joe  wear  one  of 
them. 

Lily  went  to  her  aunt’s  early  in  the 
morning  to  help  prepare  the  food.  She 
and  Gray  Woman’s  daughters  were  busy 
nearly  all  day  making  bread  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  meat.  They  had  a  good  time  as 
they  worked.  They  did  not  often  spend 
a  whole  day  together  this  way,  so  they 
joked  and  laughed  and  gossiped.  The  rest 
of  the  Manygoats  family  arrived  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Soon  the  other  Indian 
families  began  coming. 

Arrival  of  the  Guests 

All  afternoon  people  arrived  at  Gray 
Woman’s  hogan  for  the  ceremony.  She 
had  two  hogans  close  together.  One  was 
used  as  a  kitchen,  and  the  women  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  it  preparing  the 
food.  The  other  hogan  was  used  for  the 
ceremony.  The  singer  was  already  there, 
and  he  and  the  other  men  sat  in  the 
larger  hogan  talking  and  joking. 

Before  the  ceremony,  the  women  washed  and 
brushed  their  hair.  Both  men  and  women  wore 
their  best  clothes.  Do  you  see  all  the  beautiful 
silver  and  turquoise  jewelry  this  girl  is  wearing 
for  the  celebration? 
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From  near  and  far  the  friends  of 
the  Manygoats  family  arrived  for 
the  ceremony.  The  women  wore 
their  finest  clothes  and  blankets  and 
much  silver  and  turquoise  jewelry. 
Many  of  them  came  by  horse  and 
wagon. 
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Joe  and  the  other  children  moved  about 
as  they  wished.  For  a  while  Joe  sat  in 
the  kitchen  hogan,  enjoying  the  delicious 
odors  of  the  cooking  food.  Sometimes  he 
slipped  out  with  a  sample  to  eat.  Then 
he  would  join  his  father  in  the  other 
hogan  and  listen  for  a  while  to  the  talk 
of  the  men. 

The  singer  did  most  of  the  talking. 
His  name  was  Left-Handed,  and  he  was 
a  tall,  slim  man  with  gray  in  his  hair.  As 
he  came  from  a  place  about  forty  miles 
to  the  south,  he  brought  news  of  many 
people  who  were  unknown  to  the  Many¬ 
goats’.  Left-Handed  traveled  about  a 


great  deal  and  led  ceremonies  for  dozens 
of  families.  In  this  way  he  saw  many 
people  and  carried  news  from  one  camp 
to  another.  Everyone  enjoyed  hearing 
him  talk  because  he  was  very  wise. 

The  Ceremony 

In  the  evening  the  ceremony  began. 
Left-Handed  had  a  rattle  made  of  a  dried 
gourd.  It  contained  seeds  which  made  a 
noise  when  he  shook  it.  He  shook  the 
rattle  slowly  several  times;  then  he  began 
to  rattle  it  in  a  regular  rhythm  and  sing. 
Many  of  the  women  had  come  in  from  the 
kitchen  hogan.  They  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  the  men  sat  on  the  other. 


■The  singer  shook  the  gourd  and 
sang  songs,  and  one  by  one  the 
other  men  joined  in  the  singing.  The 
songs  were  the  same  as  the  Navaho 
people  had  sung  for  many  years, 
asking  the  Great  Spirit  for  blessing 
and  protection. 
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When  the  Navahos  are  sick,  they 
call  the  medicine  man.  One  thing 
he  does  is  to  make  a  sand  painting. 
He  makes  the  colored  sand  by 
grinding  different-colored  rocks. 
Then  he  sifts  it  through  his  fingers, 
making  many  patterns.  This  is  part 
of  a  very  sacred  ceremony. 


Giles — Black  Star 


One  by  one  the  men  joined  in  the 
singing.  Their  voices  were  strong,  and 
the  singing  filled  the  hogan.  They  sang 
on  and  on.  They  sang  all  through  the 
night,  pausing  only  twice  to  eat  the  food 
the  women  brought  in.  One  song  went 
like  this: 

“Great  Spirit, 

Your  offering  I  make. 

I  have  prepared  a  smoke  for  you. 

Restore  my  feet  for  me. 

Restore  my  legs  for  me. 

Restore  my  body  for  me. 

Restore  my  mind  for  me. 

Restore  my  voice  for  me. 

Happily  may  I  walk. 

Happily  may  I  walk.” 

Other  songs  asked  for  blessings  and 
protection  for  all  the  things  the  Navahos 
loved  and  needed — for  the  children,  the 
sheep,  the  house,  and  the  corn.  Joe  was 
not  old  enough  to  sing,  but  he  knew  most 
of  the  songs  by  heart.  Before  many  years 
he  would  be  able  to  sing  with  the  men 
instead  of  spending  part  of  his  time  with 
the  women  in  the  kitchen. 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Why  did  the  Manygoats’  move  every  fall 
and  spring?  Why  did  the  early  Navahos 
move  more  often  than  that?  Would  you 
like  to  move  several  times  a  year? 

2.  Tell  why  the  Navahos  take  time  for  a 
thanksgiving  ceremony  each  year.  In  what 
ways  is  it  like  ours?  How  is  it  different? 

3.  Tell  about  the  preparations  for  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Do  you  think  the  women  minded 
the  extra  work? 

4.  How  do  you  suppose  Left-Handed  got  his 
name?  What  Indian  names  do  you  know 
besides  the  ones  in  this  book? 

5.  How  does  the  Navaho  thanksgiving  remind 
you  of  the  fiesta  of  the  planting  season  in 
Jose’s  village? 

6.  How  do  you  suppose  the  Navahos  learned 
their  songs? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Try  to  make  up  a  tune  for  the  song  the 
people  sang  at  the  ceremony.  Sing  the  song 
to  your  tune.  Perhaps  you  can  find  other 
Indian  songs,  too,  in  some  of  the  books  you 
are  reading. 

2.  Make  up  a  song  of  thanksgiving  that  would 
be  suitable  for  the  Navaho  Indians  to  sing. 
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JOE  MANY GOATS  AND  HIS  SHEEP 

WINTER  IN  THE  DESERT 


Winter  seemed  to  come  more  slowly 
than  usual  in  the  Navaho  country  this 
year.  Joe  was  glad  of  this  because  it 
meant  he  could  drive  the  sheep  a  long 
way  for  grass  without  having  to  watch 
the  sky  for  signs  of  snow.  But  it  was 
growing  colder,  and  Joe  had  to  button 
his  sweater  and  turn  up  the  collar  around 
his  ears  as  he  walked  along  with  the  herd. 

People  spent  more  time  indoors  now. 
Jessie  had  set  up  her  loom  and  had  begun 
to  weave  a  rug.  She  was  weaving  it  from 
wool  they  had  sheared  from  their  sheep 
the  spring  before. 

Weaving  Rugs 

Every  Navaho  woman  knew  how  to 
weave.  Jessie  helped  support  her  family 
by  weaving  and  selling  rugs.  She  put  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  time  and  skill 
into  it. 

Isabelle  helped  her  with  the  weaving. 

Navaho  women  wind  or  spin  wool  on  spindles  like 
the  one  in  the  picture  below.  After  the  wool  has 
been  spun  many  times  it  becomes  strong  tight  yarn, 
ready  for  weaving.  The  little  girl  in  the  other 
picture  is  learning  to  weave  rugs  and  blankets. 
After  much  practice,  she  will  become  an  expert 
weaver,  like  most  Navaho  women. 


Photos:  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  Ewing  Galloway 


After  the  wool  had  been  sheared  from 
the  sheep’s  backs,  it  had  to  be  combed 
so  that  all  dirt  and  burrs  were  cleaned 
out  and  the  fibers  were  straightened. 
Then  the  wool  had  to  be  spun  into  a 
long  thread,  thin  but  strong.  There  was 
much  work  to  all  this,  and  a  girl’s  hands 
grew  strong  while  she  learned  to  handle 
the  wool. 

After  the  thread  had  been  spun,  it  was 
still  not  ready  to  be  woven.  First  it  had 
to  be  dyed.  Many  Navaho  women  dyed 
their  wool  with  colors  obtained  from  the 
plants  and  shrubs  that  grew  in  the  des¬ 
ert.  One  of  Joe’s  aunts  was  an  expert 
with  these  plant  dyes.  She  knew  which 
plants  made  the  best  dyes.  She  could  tell 
you  what  time  of  year  to  pick  one  to  get 
a  particular  color.  Isabelle  was  learning 
all  this  from  her  aunt. 

While  she  was  cleaning  and  spinning 
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the  wool,  Jessie  was  thinking  of  the  rug 
she  was  about  to  weave,  and  she  was 
planning  its  pattern.  It  was  to  have  a 
white  background  covered  with  red,  yel¬ 
low,  and  blue  triangles.  She  could  pic¬ 
ture  exactly  how  each  part  would  look 
before  she  had  even  started  weaving.  It 
was  to  be  a  large  rug,  and  since  she 
worked  on  it  only  in  the  time  she  could 
spare  from  her  housekeeping,  winter 
might  be  nearly  over  before  the  rug  could 
be  finished. 

The  First  Snow 

When  the  first  snow  came  to  the  pla¬ 
teau,  Joe  was  sound  asleep  in  the  hogan. 
During  the  night  several  inches  of  snow 
fell.  When  Joe  went  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  there  was  wet  snow  clinging  to  every 
twig  and  pine  needle.  All  that  day  and 
night  the  snow  continued  to  fall.  In  the 
open  places  the  drifts  were  deep,  but 
back  against  the  mountain  where  the 
Manygoats  hogan  stood  it  was  not  yet 
too  deep  for  the  sheep  to  move  about  and 
find  some  food. 

But  when  the  snow  piled  up  so  high 
that  the  sheep  could  hardly  get  through 
it,  Joe  and  his  family  began  to  worry. 
To  find  food  for  400  sheep  was  no  easy 
matter.  The  Manygoats’  beat  the  snow 
off  the  bushes  so  that  the  sheep  could  get 
at  the  leaves.  They  decided  that  if  more 
snow  fell  during  the  night  they  would 
have  to  drive  the  sheep  into  one  of  the 
lower,  warmer  canyons  to  save  them  from 
starvation  and  freezing. 

That  night  it  grew  very  cold.  The 
temperature  dropped  below  zero,  and  the 
Manygoats’  were  up  all  night  caring  for 
their  sheep.  They  brought  some  of  the 
thinnest  and  weakest  sheep  inside  the 
warm  hogan  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 


Joe  was  worried  about  one  of  the  sheep 
his  grandfather  had  given  him.  This  ani¬ 
mal  had  been  weak  and  thin  since  injur¬ 
ing  its  leg  a  month  before.  He  found 
it  shivering  against  a  tree  and  carried  it 
into  the  warmth  of  the  hogan.  Then  he 
put  a  blanket  around  it  and  kept  it  near 
the  fire. 

Joe  was  worn  out  from  working  with 
the  sheep  in  the  snow  all  day,  and  he 
soon  fell  asleep  beside  his  sheep.  When 
he  woke  and  saw  that  it  was  almost  day¬ 
light,  he  hardly  dared  ask  about  his  sick 
sheep. 

His  mother  was  just  putting  some 
coffee  to  boil  on  the  fire.  She  said  it 
had  been  a  very  bad  night.  In  spite  of 
all  their  efforts,  four  of  the  sheep  had 
died.  One  of  these  was  Joe’s. 

After  that  no  one  doubted  that  the 
herd  had  to  be  moved.  It  was  the  worst 
snowstorm  in  many  years.  Old  Man  Salt 
went  out  into  the  snow  and  made  a  prayer 
that  the  sheep  might  be  saved.  Moving 
the  herd  was  a  job  for  the  entire  family. 
Jim  and  Tom  went  ahead  with  shovels 
to  clear  a  way  through  the  snow  drifts. 
Lily  and  George  Grayeyes  helped  drive 
the  sheep. 

They  had  a  hard  time  keeping  the 
sheep  moving.  They  were  wet  and  cold 
and  bleated  unhappily.  A  hard  crust  had 
formed  on  the  snow.  When  the  sheep 
got  off  the  path  and  broke  through  into 
the  soft  snow,  they  became  frightened 
and  would  not  go  on.  Jim  and  his  family 
urged  on  the  sheep,  for  they  feared  that 
the  weaker  animals  would  die  before 
they  reached  the  shelter  of  the  canyon. 

By  nightfall  they  had  traveled  several 
miles  and  had  come  to  a  little  gully 
where  there  was  less  snow.  They  drove 


the  sheep  into  the  gully  for  shelter,  and 
spent  the  night  shivering  about  a  fire. 

All  through  the  next  day  they  drove 
the  sheep.  Finally  in  the  evening  they 
reached  the  big  canyon.  Everyone  was 
tired  out,  and  the  sheep  could  scarcely 
move.  But  they  were  safe  now.  Little 
snow  had  fallen  at  the  bottom  of  this 
canyon,  and  there  was  plenty  of  grass 
and  bushes  for  the  sheep  to  feed  on.  In 
a  week  or  two  the  sheep  would  be  strong 
again. 

The  rest  of  the  family  returned  home, 
but  Jim  stayed  in  the  canyon  with  the 
sheep.  Every  day  George  Grayeyes  vis¬ 
ited  him  with  food. 

After  the  storm  had  ended  and  the 
snow  had  partly  melted,  Jim  and  George 
brought  the  sheep  home.  More  snow  fell 
from  time  to  time,  but  never  so  much 
that  the  sh£ep  could  not  find  something 
to  eat  in  the  sheltered  places  near  the 
Manygoats  hogan  in  the  canyon. 

The  hogan  was  warm  and  comfortable, 
and  the  family  spent  much  of  their  time 
indoors.  They  saw  even  fewer  people 
than  in  summer,  but  sometimes  a  neigh¬ 
bor  passed  on  horseback  and  stopped  for 
a  visit  and  something  warm  to  eat. 

The  New  Lambs 

One  of  the  busiest  times  at  the  Many¬ 
goats  camp  came  when  the  lambs  were 
born.  This  year  the  snow  was  all  gone 
and  there  were  signs  of  spring  when  the 
lambs  came.  The  Manygoats’  were  glad 
of  that,  because  now  there  was  no  danger 
of  the  lambs  freezing.  The  whole  family 
was  kept  busy  day  after  day  caring  for 
them.  The  lambs  were  so  weak  and  tiny 
that  they  seemed  more  like  toys  than 
live  animals. 

There  were  many  lambs  this  year,  and 
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Sometimes  lambing  time  comes  before  the  snows 
are  gone.  Then  the  new  lambs  are  taken  inside 
the  hogans  to  keep  them  warm. 

that  made  everyone  happy.  Old  Man 
Salt  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  lambs. 
He  said,  “That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
When  there  are  many  lambs,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  meat  and  wool  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.” 

But  Joe  was  the  happiest  of  all,  be¬ 
cause  one  of  his  own  ewes  had  given 
birth  to  twin  lambs.  It  was  fine  to  have 
one  lamb,  but  it  was  more  than  twice  as 
good  to  have  twins.  The  twin  lambs 
were  tiny  and  not  very  strong.  But  Joe 
and  his  mother  watched  them  carefully, 
and  they  grew  bigger  and  stronger.  As 
he  counted  all  his  sheep  and  lambs,  Joe 
thought  that  he  would  have  a  big  herd 
by  the  time  he  became  a  man. 

Every  member  of  the  Manygoats  fam¬ 
ily  had  a  special  way  of  marking  his  own 
sheep  to  tell  them  from  the  others.  The 
sheep  belonging  to  Joe’s  mother  had  a 
little  notch  cut  in  their  left  ears.  His 
father’s  sheep  were  marked  with  notches 
in  the  right  ears.  Joe’s  sheep  had  both 
ears  notched.  These  were  their  brands, 
and  they  had  to  mark  the  lambs  to  be 
able  to  tell  who  owned  them. 
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Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  How  was  the  work  of  the  Manygoats’  dif¬ 
ferent  in  winter  from  their  work  in  summer? 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  a  rug  from  the  time  the 
wool  is  on  the  sheep’s  back  to  the  time  the 
rug  is  finished. 

3.  Of  the  families  that  you  have  read  about 
so  far,  which  do  you  think  had  to  work  the 
hardest?  Which  do  you  think  had  the 
most  fun? 

4.  Can  you  tell  about  any  other  snowstorm 
that  made  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  for 
people? 

5.  Tell  about  any  lambs  that  you  have  seen. 
Have  you  seen  twin  lambs  or  any  other 
animals  that  were  twins? 


6.  Have  you  ever  seen  animals  that  were 
branded?  What  were  the  brands  like?  How 
did  the  Manygoats’  mark  their  sheep? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Try  to  get  some  wool  just  as  it  comes  from 
a  sheep’s  back.  Comb  it,  clean  it,  and  try 
to  spin  it  into  thread. 

2.  Dye  some  white  cloth,  using  dye  that  you 
make  from  leaves,  berries,  or  some  other 
part  of  a  plant.  Make  as  many  colors  as 
you  can. 

3.  Draw  some  patterns  for  rugs.  Use  different 
colors  and  designs. 

4.  Find  out  the  temperature  when  water  is 
just  cold  enough  to  freeze.  How  cold  does 
it  get  in  winter  where  you  live? 


SPRING  PLANTING 


The  days  began  to  lengthen  slowly  as 
spring  came.  The  cottonwoods  near  the 
creek  started  to  bud.  Soon  it  would  be 
time  to  prepare  the  fields  for  planting. 
Spring  came  early  down  in  the  canyon, 
and  the  ground  there  was  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  sooner  than  it  was  on  the  plateau. 

Work  in  the  Canyon 
Word  went  around  among  the  camps 


on  the  plateau  that  in  three  days  all  the 
men  would  go  down  to  repair  the  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches  which  watered  the  fields  in 
the  canyon.  These  ditches  carried  water 
from  a  spring  in  the  canyon  wall  to  the 
fields  on  the  floor  of  the  canyon. 

This  spring  ran  all  summer  and  fur¬ 
nished  enough  water  to  keep  the  fields 
green.  The  spring  bubbled  out  from 


This  cornfield  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  canyon.  The  Navaho  farmer  waters  one  row  at  a  time;  then  he 
dams  it  up,  and  goes  to  the  next.  He  is  working  the  last  row;  the  others  have  been  irrigated. 


HOW  A  NAVAHO  FIELD  IS  IRRIGATED 

1  The  water  is  let  into  one  row  at  a  time. 


AN  IRRIGATiptSb  DITCH 
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among  the  red  rocks.  The  ground  near 
the  spring  was  always  damp.  The  grass 
grew  greener  there  than  elsewhere.  It 
was  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
dry  country. 

Every  year  before  the  fields  were 
planted,  the  leaves  and  branches  and 
stones  that  had  fallen  into  the  ditch  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  had  to  be  cleaned  out. 
The  walls  of  the  ditch  had  to  be  repaired. 
After  the  ditch  was  cleaned,  the  men  re¬ 
paired  the  fences  surrounding  their  fields. 
The  fences  were  there  to  keep  out  the 
horses  and  cattle  which  might  be  grazing 
in  the  canyon. 

Farming  on  the  Plateau 

After  everything  was  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing  down  in  the  canyon,  it  was  time  to 
prepare  the  farm  land  on  the  plateau. 
Since  these  fields  were  small,  the  men  of 
each  camp  worked  only  on  their  own 
fields.  Joe  went  with  his  father  and  Tom 
to  help  with  this  work.  That  was  the 
way  he  learned  about  farming. 

At  this  time  of  year  everyone  was 
thinking  and  talking  about  the  corn  he 
was  going  to  plant.  Squash  seeds  would 
be  planted  too,  but  the  corn  was  more 
important. 

At  night,  after  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  Jim  talked  to  his  sons  about  their 
cornfields.  He  told  them  how  important 
it  was  to  be  strong  and  work  hard  in 
order  to  have  a  good  crop.  “A  lazy 
farmer,”  he  said,  “never  has  enough  to 
feed  his  family.” 

He  told  them  how  careful  they  must 

In  the  government  schools  Indian  boys  and  girls 
study  reading ,  writing ,  and  history.  The  boys  also 
learn  trades,  and  the  girls  learn  homemaking. 
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be  to  choose  the  seed  from  the  healthy 
ears  of  corn.  He  showed  them  the  seed 
he  had  saved  from  the  harvest  the  fall 
before,  all  from  stalks  free  from  insects 
and  corn  diseases.  He  taught  them  the 
songs  a  man  must  sing  when  he  plants 
and  when  he  harvests.  “These  songs  help 
the  seed  and  the  ripening  corn,”  he  said. 

Joe  and  Tom  had  heard  these  words 
before,  but  they  listened  to  their  father’s 
advice  because  they  knew  he  was  a  good 
farmer.  Joe  listened  more  closely  this 
year  than  ever  before.  He  knew  that  soon 
he  too  would  be  helping  in  the  fields. 

That  is  the  way  Joe  would  learn  how 
to  make  a  living  by  farming.  In  a  year 
or  so  he  would  go  to  school,  as  his  brother 
Tom  had  done.  There  he  would  learn  to 
read  and  write.  He  would  study  from 
books.  But  first  he  was  learning  from  his 
family  how  to  care  for  his  sheep  and  how 
to  raise  good  corn. 

Joe’s  father  told  them  how  they  might 
know  when  to  plant.  He  said  to  watch 
the  stars.  “When  certain  stars  are  in  the 
west,  then  the  corn  can  be  planted  and 
it  will  grow.”  That  time  had  already 
come,  and  word  went  round  again  among 
the  people  on  the  plateau  that  in  two 
days  they  should  go  into  the  canyon  to 
plant  the  corn. 
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Back  to  the  Canyon 
All  the  families  went  to  the  fields  again 
for  the  planting.  They  worked  on  one 
field  at  a  time,  and  when  that  was  finished 
they  all  went  on  to  the  next  field.  They 
said  the  work  seemed  to  go  faster  when 
they  worked  together.  When  it  was  noon, 
they  usually  stopped  wherever  they  were. 
The  women  of  the  family  that  owned 
the  field  on  which  they  were  working  fed 
them  all.  Sometimes  they  worked  so  hard 
they  did  not  stop  at  noon,  but  worked 
right  through  the  day. 

They  planted  the  corn  in  long  rows. 
A  man  went  first  in  each  row,  working 
with  a  digging  stick.  This  stick  was  made 
from  a  branch  of  greasewood  bush.  It 
had  a  sharp  point  which  the  farmer 
pushed  into  the  ground.  He  had  to  press 
it  down  until  the  point  of  the  stick 
reached  the  damp  earth  under  the  dry  soil 
on  top.  When  the  hole  was  made,  the 
farmer’s  wife  dropped  the  corn  seed  in 
it  and  placed  some  earth  on  top  of  it.  In 
this  way  they  worked  along  until  they 
had  the  whole  field  planted. 

Between  the  rows  of  corn  they  planted 
squash  seeds.  Squash  planting  was  done 
at  different  times  so  that  the  squashes 
would  not  all  ripen  at  once.  Sometimes 
while  they  were  planting,  they  sang  songs 
about  the  seeds  and  the  earth  and  the 
rain.  They  sang  to  help  the  corn  grow. 
After  the  whole  field  had  been  planted 
Old  Man  Salt  sang  this  song: 

“The  seeds  have  gone  into  the  ground 
In  the  middle  of  a  wide  field. 

They  have  gone  into  the  ground. 

White  Corn  Boy  has  gone  into  the 
ground. 

Yellow  Corn  Girl  has  gone  into  the 
ground. 


Good  and  everlasting  ones,  they  have 
gone  into  the  ground.” 

Everyone  was  happy  when  the  corn 
was  planted.  It  had  been  a  long  time 
since  the  harvest  last  fall,  and  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  corn  was  getting  low.  Now  that 
the  seeds  were  in  the  ground,  they  knew 
it  would  not  be  many  months  until  they 
had  another  harvest. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

r.  Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  spring 
came  earlier  in  the  canyon  than  oh  the 
plateau? 

2.  Why  are  irrigation  ditches  necessary?  Have 
you  ever  seen  irrigation  ditches  in  a  field? 
How  do  you  water  your  garden  or  lawn  in 
dry  weather? 

3.  How  did  Joe  learn  to  do  the  work  that  he 
would  do  when  he  grew  up?  What  did  his 
father  teach  him  at  night?  What  would  he 
learn  in  school? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  watching  for  certain 
stars  is  a  good  way  to  tell  when  to  plant  corn? 

5.  Tell  how  the  corn  was  planted.  Why  did 
the  planters  sing  as  they  worked? 

6.  Why  were  the  squash  seeds  planted  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times?  How  many  uses  do  you  know 
for  squashes? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  your  sandtable,  show  how  the  irrigation 
ditches  looked  in  the  fields  in  the  canyon. 

2.  Find  a  sharp-pointed  stick  that  is  like  a 
digging  stick  and  make  holes  in  the  ground 
with  it  as  the  Indians  do.  Is  that  an  easy 
or  a  hard  way  to  plant  corn? 

3.  Make  up  a  tune  and  sing  the  song  that  Old 
Man  Salt  sang  when  the  field  was  all  planted. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  what  you  think  are  the  most 
important  things  Jim  taught  his  son. 

5.  Make  a  picture  story  about  spring  planting. 
Show  your  pictures  to  each  other  and  take 
turns  in  reading  the  stories  that  they  tell. 
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SHEARING  THE  SHEEP 


The  grass  had  worn  very  thin  around 
the  Manygoats  hogan  near  the  mountain, 
so  they  decided  it  was  time  to  move  out 
on  the  plateau  again  for  summer  grazing. 
The  land  around  their  summer  hogan  on 
the  plateau  had  not  been  used  all  winter, 
and  the  grass  there  was  fresh  and  green. 
The  moisture  from  the  winter  snows  had 
helped  it  grow.  This  would  be  fine  for  the 
sheep  and  new  lambs. 

One  day  shortly  after  they  had  moved 
to  their  summer  hogan,  Jessie  said  it  was 
time  to  shear  the  wool  from  the  sheep. 
Joe  said  that  when  he  had  the  sheep  out 
grazing  they  liked  to  rub  themselves 
against  rocks.  This  meant  that  they  were 
beginning  to  shed  the  thick  coats  of  wool 
which  they  had  grown  during  the  winter. 
The  Manygoats’  decided  they  had  better 
shear  the  sheep  before  they  rubbed  off 
their  wool  and  left  it  hanging  on  the 
bushes. 

Joe  was  very  happy  at  the  thought  of 
shearing.  Several  times  he  had  felt  the 
thickness  of  the  wool  on  the  backs  of  his 
own  sheep.  He  was  thinking  of  the  knife 
he  had  seen  at  the  store  and  was  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  he  would  be  able  to  get  it 
this  spring. 

Hard  Work 

It  took  a  long  time  to  shear  400  sheep, 
and  it  was  hard  work.  So  Jim  and  George 
built  a  shelter  for  the  workers  to  sit  un¬ 
der  while  they  were  shearing.  It  was 
made  of  poles  with  pine  branches  put 
across  the  top  to  keep  out  the  sun. 

This  sheep  is  losing  its  winter  coat  of  thick  wool. 
Do  you  see  the  dirty  wool  on  the  ground?  This 
was  the  outside  coat.  It  is  full  of  sand,  dirt,  and 
burs,  but  the  wool  next  to  the  sheep  s  skin  is 
clean  and  white. 

Courtesy  U-S.  Indian  Service 


When  they  were  ready  to  start,  Joe 
and  Tom  had  the  job  of  catching  the 
sheep  for  their  mother  and  father  and 
Lily  to  shear.  The  sheep  were  all  in  the 
corral,  and  Joe  and  Tom  caught  them 
one  by  one  and  led  them  out  to  be  shorn. 

The  sheep  were  frisky  and  hard  to 
catch,  and  some  had  to  be  dragged.  The 
rest  of  the  family  laughed  when  a  big 
ram  butted  Joe  in  the  stomach  and  broke 
away  from  the  boys.  When  they  caught 
him  again,  Joe  grabbed  his  horns  and 
pushed,  while  Tom  lifted  his  hind  legs 
off  the  ground  and  pulled.  Finally  they 
got  him  over  to  their  father.  After  they 
had  put  the  ram  on  his  back  and  tied 
his  legs  together,  he  stopped  struggling. 
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An  Expert  Shearer 

Joe’s  mother  was  an  expert  shearer. 
She  could  work  faster  and  get  more  wool 
than  anyone  else  in  the  family.  She  cut 
the  wool  off  in  such  a  way  that  it  all  clung 
together. 

Joe  watched  anxiously  to  see  how  his 
pile  of  wool  was  growing.  The  wool 
from  each  person’s  sheep  was  piled  sep¬ 
arately.  Everyone  in  the  family  knew  to 
whom  each  sheep  belonged,  even  with¬ 
out  looking  at  the  brands  on  the  sheep’s 
ears.  Joe  had  very  little  experience  in 
trading  wool,  but  he  thought  his  pile 
looked  very  big  and  he  felt  sure  he  would 
have  his  knife  before  long. 

Off  to  the  Store 

More  than  a  week  was  needed  to  shear 
all  the  sheep.  By  the  time  the  shearing 
was  done,  the  weather  was  quite  warm. 
One  morning  Jim  got  up  early,  hitched 
the  team  of  horses  to  the  creaky  old 
wagon,  and  loaded  some  of  the  sacks  of 
wool.  Then  they  all  set  out  for  the  store. 


When  they  arrived  there,  Jim  drove 
the  wagon  over  to  the  scales,  and  the 
trader  began  to  weigh  the  wool.  Mean¬ 
while,  Joe  and  Tom  went  into  the  store. 
Joe  did  not  walk  at  once  to  the  case 
where  the  knives  were  kept,  but  stepped 
into  one  corner  of  the  store.  Tom  ex¬ 
changed  greetings  with  some  of  the  other 
people,  but  Joe  was  still  a  little  bashful 
and  at  first  only  looked  around  to  see 
who  was  there. 

After  a  few  minutes  Joe’s  parents  and 
the  trader  came  in.  The  wool  had  been 
weighed  and  the  trader  told  them  it  was 
worth  $105.00.  Joe’s  mother  and  father 
talked  a  long  time  with  the  trader.  He 
told  them  that  the  next  time  he  drove 
his  truck  to  Gallup,  which  was  almost 
350  miles  away,  he  would  take  their  wool 
with  him.  There  he  would  sell  it  to  an¬ 
other  white  man  who  bought  a  great  deal 
of  wool.  That  man  would  send  it  far 
away  to  some  factories  where  it  would  be 
made  into  cloth. 


From  time  to  time  many  of  the  Navahos,  Pueblos,  and  Indians  of  other  tribes  visit  Gallup.  At  these 
gatherings  some  of  the  Indians  perform  their  ceremonial  dances.  These  Navahos  are  enjoying  a 

view  of  the  show  from  a  near-by  hillside. 

•  Ferenz  Fedor  Studios — F.P.G. 
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The  part  of  the  large  Navaho  Indian  reservation  where  the  Manygoats'  lived  is  in  northeastern  Arizona. 
Arizona  is  a  state  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  United  States.  Find  your  state  on  the  map.  Use 
the  scale  of  miles  and  see  if  you  can  tell  how  far  it  is  to  Joe's  home  from  where  you  live. 


When  Joe’s  parents  had  finished  talk¬ 
ing,  they  were  ready  to  pick  out  the  sup¬ 
plies  they  needed.  They  bought  some 
sacks  of  flour  and  coffee  and  sugar.  Tom 
got  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  Joe’s  father 
chose  a  new  hat.  Isabelle  got  a  new  dress. 

Joe’s  Reward 

Then  Jessie  beckoned  to  him  to  come 
over  to  the  counter.  She  said  it  was  his 
turn  to  say  what  he  wanted.  Joe  looked 
quickly  at  the  row  of  knives.  There  was 
the  very  one  he  wanted!  He  pointed  it 
out,  and  the  trader  handed  it  across  the 
counter.  Joe  thanked  the  trader.  Then 
he  held  the  knife  tightly  in  one  hand  and 
walked  toward  the  door.  Once  outside, 
he  went  around  the  corner  of  the  store 
to  examine  it.  He  opened  and  shut  each 
blade  many  times.  He  tested  the  sharp¬ 


ness  of  the  edges  and  the  points.  It  was 
a  good  knife,  all  right. 

A  long  time  had  passed  since  he  had 
first  seen  that  knife;  but  as  Joe  held  it 
in  his  hand,  he  thought  that  if  you  work 
hard  and  take  good  care  of  your  sheep, 
you  will  be  rewarded  for  your  work,  just 
as  Old  Man  Salt  had  often  said. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  How  could  the  Manygoats’  tell  that  it  was 
time  to  shear  their  sheep? 

2.  Who  was  the  best  shearer  in  the  Many¬ 
goats  family? 

3.  If  you  have  ever  seen  sheep  being  sheared, 
tell  all  about  it.  Which  part  of  the  work 
would  you  like  to  do? 

4.  Why  was  the  wool  from  each  person’s  sheep 
put  in  a  separate  pile? 
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5.  Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  the  whole 
family  went  to  the  store  when  they  sold 
their  wool? 

6.  Would  you  mind  waiting  as  long  for  some¬ 
thing  you  want  as  Joe  had  to  wait  for  his 
knife? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Try  to  find  a  story  about  sheep  shearing  in 
some  other  book.  Read  the  story  to  the 
others. 

2.  Try  to  find  out  how  much  a  pound  of  wool 
is  worth.  If  the  Manygoats’  got  that  price 
for  it,  how  many  pounds  of  wool  did  they 
sell  to  the  trader? 


3.  Think  about  the  entire  story  of  Joe  Many¬ 
goats  and  make  a  list  of  all  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  members  of  the  family 
helped  each  other.  Read  your  lists  to  each 
other.  You  might  also  like  to  make  a  list 
of  the  ways  in  which  you  and  your  family 
help  each  other. 

4.  Copy  from  the  last  paragraph  what  Old  Man 
Salt  had  often  said  to  Joe. 

5.  Read  aloud  some  of  the  most  interesting  or 
the  funniest  paragraphs  from  the  book  you 
are  reading  from  ‘‘Books  to  Enjoy.”  Try  to 
read  so  well  that  the  others  will  enjoy  it. 
Next,  tell  a  little  more  about  the  book, 
and  show  some  of  the  best  pictures  in  it. 


OTHER  DRY  LANDS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  Indian  reservation  on  which  Joe 
Manygoats  and  his  family  live  is  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  United  States. 
This  reservation  takes  in  only  a  small 
part  of  a  great  dry  region  which  extends 
far  northward  and  far  southward.  The 
southern  end  of  this  desert  region  lies  in 
northern  Mexico. 

Some  parts  of  this  great  American 
desert  are  drier  than  others.  In  some 
places  the  pastures  are  so  poor  that  not 
even  a  goat  can  find  enough  to  eat. 
Around  the  edges  of  these  driest  lands, 
enough  rain  falls  for  scanty  pastures  to 
grow.  Many  sheep  and  goats  are  raised 
here,  but  they  must  move  often  and  find 
new  places  to  graze.  The  Navaho  Indians 
live  on  this  kind  of  desert  land. 

There  are  desert  areas  on  all  the  con¬ 
tinents  except  Europe.  The  map  on  page 
123  shows  the  dry  lands  of  the  world 
that  are  hot  during  all  or  part  of  every 
year. 

In  the  middle  of  Australia,  there  are 
large  deserts  where  only  a  few  people 
can  live.  These  people  move  from  pasture 


to  pasture  with  their  flocks.  Even  so, 
during  the  driest  years,  many  sheep  starve. 

The  largest  desert  in  the  world  is  in 
Africa.  It  is  called  the  Sahara  Desert. 
This  desert  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole, United  States,  and  it  is  much  hot¬ 
ter  and  drier  than  the  desert  in  North 
America. 

The  Arabian  Desert  Region 

The  largest  desert  region  in  Asia  is 
on  the  Arabian  peninsula.  Almost  all  of 
this  large  peninsula  is  a  desert.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  earth,  except  northern 
Africa,  is  there  such  a  large,  dry,  hot 
region. 

Although  most  of  Arabia  is  a  desert, 
not  all  parts  of  this  desert  are  equally 
dry.  One  small  part  in  the  south  has 
enough  rain  for  coffee  trees  and  some 
grain  to  grow.  Light  rains  fall  during 
the  short  winter.  In  other  parts  of 
Arabia  several  years  may  pass  between 
showers. 

There  are  no  real  rivers  in  Arabia, 
but  there  are  many  dry  river  beds.  The 
people  travel  in  them  just  as  the  Many- 
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This  map  shows  the  dry  lands  of  the  world.  In  which  of  these  deserts  does  Joe  Manygoats  live? 
Can  you  tell  which  continent  has  the  most  dry  land?  Which  desert  is  hotter  in  summer— the  American 
or  Arabian?  What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  desert  in  the  world?  Compare  it  with  the  United  States 

in  size;  with  the  American  desert  in  hotness  and  dryness. 


goats  family  did  on  their  way  to  the 
cornfields  the  day  of  the  flood.  Slow, 
shallow  streams  of  water  sometimes  flow 
in  these  river  beds  during  the  winter 
rains. 

Arabia  is  a  peninsula,  for  there  is  water 
almost  all  the  way  round  it,  but  it  does 
not  look  like  the  Malay  Peninsula.  Can 
you  tell  how  these  two  peninsulas  are 
different? 

The  center  of  Arabia  is  a  plateau. 
Around  the  edges  of  this  plateau  are  miles 
and  miles  of  hot  dry  sand  and  rocks. 
Mountains  line  the  seacoast  in  some 
places.  There  is  more  dry,  sandy  land  in 
Arabia  than  in  the  Navaho  country.  And 
there  is  much  more  land  on  which  people 
and  animals  cannot  live. 

People  of  Arabia 

The  people  of  Arabia  are  known  as 
Arabs.  They  belong  to  the  white  race, 


but  their  skins  have  become  tanned  by 
the  sun  and  the  hot  winds  until  they  are 
as  brown  as  Navaho  Indians. 

Because  it  is  so  hot  in  Arabia,  the 
people  wear  clothing  that  will  protect 
them  from  the  sun.  Long  robes  that  reach 
almost  to  the  feet  are  worn  by  men, 
women,  and  children.  These  robes  are 
much  cooler  than  tight-fitting  clothing. 
A  large  piece  of  cloth  is  worn  over  the 
head  and  hanging  down  around  the 
shoulders.  The  people  either  go  barefoot 
or  wear  sandals  made  of  soft  leather. 

Arabs  of  the  Towns 

Many  of  the  Arabian  people  live  in 
towns.  Some  of  these  towns  are  found 
along  the  edges  of  the  desert  and  others 
are  near  springs  or  wells  out  on  the 
desert. 

Travelers  on  the  hot,  dry  desert  often 
come  upon  beautiful  green  spots  where 


These  weary  travelers  have  come  through  miles  of  sandy  wasteland  past  great  shifting  dunes  of  sand 
to  reach  an  oasis.  This  is  a  small  oasis,  but  to  the  travelers  it  will  be  like  a  green  paradise.  Here  they 
will  find  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  growing,  and  can  refill  their  empty  water  bags.  It  is  water  from 

a  well  or  a  spring  that  makes  an  oasis  in  a  desert. 


many  plants  are  growing.  The  plants  are 
watered  by  wells  or  springs.  Irrigation 
ditches  like  those  used  by  the  Navaho 
Indians  carry  water  to  the  fields  and 
gardens.  Such  green  spots  on  a  desert 
are  called  oases.  An  oasis  is  like  a  green 
island  with  brown  sand  all  around. 

An  oasis  may  be  very  small,  or  it  may 
be  several  miles  across.  Towns  are  often 


built  near  large  oases.  Because  damp  soil 
on  which  plants  can  grow  is  so  scarce, 
every  bit  of  it  is  used  for  the  growing  of 
gardens  and  fruit  trees.  The  houses  are 
built  at  the  edge  of  the  oasis  so  as  not 
to  waste  valuable  soil. 

The  houses  in  all  the  towns  are  much 
alike.  They  are  built  of  sun-dried  mud 
bricks  or  of  stone.  Because  so  little  rain 


Another  hot,  dry  desert  region  is  the  ancient  land  of  Egypt,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
The  River  Nile  flows  through  Egypt  far  below  the  field  shown  here.  Egyptian  farmers  irrigate  by  using 
a  ", shadoof "  to  lift  water  from  pool  to  pool  up  the  steep  banks  of  the  Nile. 


In  the  hot  desert,  people  wear  long,  loose  clothing 
and  keep  their  heads  covered.  These  nomads 
have  put  up  their  tents  near  a  town  on  the  edge 
of  an  oasis.  The  city  houses  appear  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  trees  these  are? 


falls  the  roofs  are  flat.  The  people  can 
sit  on  them  and  enjoy  the  cool  air  of 
evening. 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  towns  are 
farmers  or  merchants.  The  farmers  raise 
fruits,  hay,  and  vegetables.  The  mer¬ 
chants  trade  with  the  desert  Arabs  who 
come  to  town  to  buy  and  sell. 

People  of  the  Tent 

Many  of  the  Arabs  who  are  not 
merchants  or  farmers  spend  their  time 
caring  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  They 
raise  sheep  and  goats  and  camels,  and 
some  of  them  have  horses  and  donkeys. 

Like  the  Navahos,  they  must  move 
from  time  to  time  in  search  of  new 


pastures.  Because  they  wander  from 
place  to  place,  these  Arabs  are  called 
nomads.  The  word  “nomad”  means  wan¬ 
derer.  Nomads  of  the  Arabian  desert  re¬ 
gion  are  called  Bedouins ,  which  is  a  word 
meaning  “dwellers  in  the  desert.” 


These  wandering  people  live  in  a  dry,  hot  land  that  looks  a  great  deal  like  Joe  Manygoats'  region. 
They  are  desert  nomads  who  live  with  their  sheep,  moving  their  tents  wherever  the  sheep  can  find 

enough  pasture  to  graze  on. 
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In  many  places  there  are  hollow  rocks 
which  are  filled  with  water  when  it  rains. 
There  are  also  wells  where  rain  water 
collects.  The  Bedouins  know  where  the 
water  holes  are,  and  they  travel  from  one 
to  another  and  from  oasis  to  oasis. 

The  Bedouins  call  themselves  “people 
of  the  tent.”  That  is  because  they  live 
in  tents  instead  of  houses.  When  they 
are  ready  to  move,  they  take  their  tents 
down,  roll  them  up,  and  pack  them  on 
the  backs  of  camels.  So,  like  the  snail 
which  carries  its  house  on  its  back,  the 
Bedouins  take  their  homes  with  them 
wherever  they  go. 

When  the  Bedouins  go  to  a  town  to 
trade  with  the  merchants,  they  carry 
goods  with  them  to  give  in  exchange  for 
what  they  buy.  They  take  goatskins  and 
sheepskins,  which  the  merchants  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  get.  And  they  take  cloth, 
which  they  have  woven  from  wool  or 
from  camels’  hair  or  goats’  hair. 

The  merchants  sell  the  Bedouins  hay, 
coffee,  pots  for  cooking,  grain  or  flour, 
and  dates.  The  dates  grow  in  large 
clusters  on  the  date  palm.  tree.  They  are 
one  of  the  most  important  foods  of  the 
Arabs. 


Desert  Animals 

The  Bedouin  could  not  live  without  his 
herds  and  flocks.  His  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels  give  him  food  and  clothing.  The 
milk  of  these  animals  is  used  for  drinking 
and  for  making  cheese  and  butter.  The 
flesh  is  good  for  food,  and  the  sheep’s 
wool  and  the  hair  of  the  goats  and  camels 
are  used  in  weaving  cloth  and  rugs. 

Camels,  horses,  and  donkeys  are  all 
used  for  riding  over  the  hot  sands  of  the 
desert,  but  long  trips  could  not  be  made 
without  the  camel.  Camels  loaded  with 
goods  make  trips  across  parts  of  the 
desert  that  could  not  be  traveled  in  any 
other  way.  These  camel  caravans,  as 
they  are  called,  make  regular  trips  be¬ 
tween  some  of  the  towns. 

Camels  are  suited  to  desert  travel  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  They  can  go  for 
several  days  without  water  because  they 
can  drink  enough  at  one  time  to  satisfy 
them  for  a  long  while.  They  store  up 
fat  in  their  humps,  too,  and  some  of  this 
fat  takes  the  place  of  food  on  a  long 
desert  trip.  They  have  wide  hoofs  that 
do  not  sink  into  the  sand,  and  they  can 
travel  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  a  day. 


■ 


Water  is  found  in  so  few  places  in 
the  desert  that  the  people  must 
carry  it  with  them.  These  children 
are  waiting  their  turn  to  take  a 
drink  from  the  waterskin  after  their 
little  brother  has  drunk  his  fill. 


Ewing  Gallozvay 


Camels  are  well  fitted  for  life  in  the 
desert.  Until  lately  men  could  not 
travel  very  far  in  the  desert  without 
them.  Donkeys  are  useful  desert 
animals  too.  They  are  hard  workers 
and  can  live  on  a  very  small  amount 
of  food. 


Ewing  Galloivay 


Desert  Life  Throughout  the  World 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
lives  of  desert  people  are  alike.  To  all 
of  them,  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  water.  They  must  have  drinking 
water  for  themselves  and  their  animals, 
and  they  must  have  pastures  for  their 
flocks.  They  use  the  water  from  wells 
or  springs  to  irrigate  their  fields. 

All  desert  people  depend  upon  animals 
for  much  of  their  food  and  clothing. 
Animals  also  furnish  the  material  for 
their  blankets  and  rugs.  Bedouins  even 
use  cloth  made  of  camels’  hair  or  goats’ 
hair  for  their  tents.  And  animals  fur¬ 
nish  the  most  useful  means  of  travel  in 
deserts. 

In  all  deserts  there  are  nomads.  The 
search  for  good  pastures  takes  these  peo¬ 
ple  from  place  to  place.  Some  of  them 
move  two  or  three  times  a  year  as  the 
Navahos  do,  but  some  of  them,  like  the 
Bedouins,  move  much  oftener. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

i.  Tell  all  the  ways  you  can  in  which  the 
Arabian  and  the  American  desert  regions  are 
alike.  In  what  ways  are  they  different? 


2.  Who  do  you  think  have  a  more  interesting 
life — the  Arabs  of  the  towns  or  the  “people 
of  the  tents”?  Why? 

3.  If  you  ate  dinner  with  a  Bedouin  family, 
what  would  you  probably  eat?  What  would 
you  have  if  you  ate  with  the  Manygoats’? 

4.  To  what  race  of  people  do  the  Arabs  be¬ 
long?  To  what  race  does  Joe  belong? 

5.  How  are  the  clothes  of  the  Arabs  different 
from  those  of  the  Manygoats  family? 

6.  Tell  what  you  might  see  if  you  were  travel¬ 
ing  across  a  desert  and  came  to  an  oasis. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  chart  like  the  one  below  on  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Fill  in  the  spaces  of  your  chart 
with  things  you  have  learned  from  the  story. 


Navahos 

Bedouins 

Kinds  of 
Homes 

Useful 

Animals 

Important 

Foods 

Ways  of 
Traveling 
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2.  Collect  pictures  of  desert  animals.  Tell  in 
what  ways  each  one  is  useful. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  Joe  Manygoats  and  tell 
him  things  about  the  desert  region  of  Arabia 
that  would  surprise  him. 

4.  Make  a  long  picture,  or  frieze,  for  your 
room  that  shows  a  camel  caravan. 

Learning  Things  from  Maps 

1.  Compare  the  world  map  on  page  123  with 


the  globe  on  this  page.  On  both  of  them  find 
the  largest  desert.  What  is  its  name? 

2.  Find  the  desert  region  that  is  on  a  peninsula. 
What  is  it  called? 

3.  Find  the  desert  on  the  smallest  continent. 
What  is  that  continent? 

4.  Find  a  long,  narrow  desert  along  a  seacoast. 
On  what  continent  is  it? 

5.  Are  there  any  deserts  near  the  equator? 


SOME  LARGE  DRY  REGIONS  OF  THE  EARTH 
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HE  school  bus  from  Mill  Town  rum¬ 
bled  up  the  road,  bringing  the  farm 
children  home  from  school. 

The  cold  February  wind  made  Tommy 
and  Mary  turn  up  the  collars  of  their 
warm  coats  as  they  stepped  from  the 
heated  bus.  They  turned  to  wave  to  the 
others.  The  bus  drove  on  up  the  paved 
state  highway,  but  Tommy  and  Mary 
walked  down  a  smooth  dirt  side  road.  In 
all  directions  the  land  stretched  away 
flat  and  smooth.  The  region  was  a  level 
plain.  Most  of  it  was  good  farm  land. 

“Listen  to  the  telephone  wires  hum,” 
said  Tommy,  as  they  hurried  along. 


Nearly  all  the  farm  people  in  this  re¬ 
gion  had  telephones.  Tom  and  Mary 
were  glad  they  had  a  telephone.  Their 
nearest  neighbor  lived  half  a  mile  away, 
and  Mill  Town  was  five  miles  away. 

Waiting  by  the  mailbox  near  the  road 
was  a  brown-and-white  collie.  Sunny 
never  failed  to  meet  Tommy  and  Mary 
when  they  returned  from  school.  He  had 
a  way  of  knowing  just  when  four- thirty 
came.  Today  he  leaped  back  and  forth 
excitedly,  and  barked  sharply  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  approached. 

“He  must  want  to  show  us  something,” 
said  Tommy.  “Let’s  hurry.” 


On  a  smooth ,  flat  plain,  it  is  easy  to  farm  and  to  build  highways  and  railroads. 


A  PLAIN  IS  A  REGION  OF  LOW,  FLAT  LAND 


MOUNTAINS 


Courtesy  International  Harvester 


Tommy  and  Mary  lived  in  a  large  farmhouse,  surrounded  by  modern  farm  buildings,  well-kept 
orchards,  and  level  fields.  Can  you  find  the  barn?  The  windmill?  What  is  it  for?  Do  you  know  the 
name  of  the  tall,  round  building?  See  if  you  can  name  some  of  the  other  buildings. 


Baby  Chicks 

The  collie  ran  up  to  the  children’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Simpson.  She  was  carrying 
several  flat  cardboard  boxes  toward  a  lit¬ 
tle  round  house  where  the  Simpsons  kept 
their  tiny  chicks.  It  was  a  brooder  house. 

“Oh,  I  know,”  cried  Mary,  “the  baby 
chicks  have  come.  I  see  the  boxes  they 
came  in.” 

The  children  left  their  lunch  boxes 
beside  the  screened  porch  and  ran  to  their 
mother.  As  they  drew  near  they  could 
hear  the  “peep,  peep”  of  many  little 
chicks.  The  chicks  were  inside  the  card¬ 
board  boxes  that  Mrs.  Simpson  was  carry¬ 
ing.  Each  box  had  many  tiny  holes  to  let 
in  air  for  the  chicks  to  breathe. 

The  boxes  had  been  shipped  from  the 
hatchery  in  Mill  Town.  Each  year  this 
hatchery  placed  thousands  of  eggs  in 
heated  boxes  called  incubators.  As  the 
eggs  hatched  out,  the  baby  chicks  were 
placed  in  cardboard  boxes  and  shipped  to 
farmers  all  over  the  country.  Some  were 
even  shipped  far  away  by  airplane. 

“May  we  help?”  asked  both  children. 

“Run  in  the  house  and  get  the  other 
boxes.  Hurry,  so  the  chicks  won’t  get 


cold.”  Then  Mrs.  Simpson  disappeared 
through  the  door  of  the  brooder  house. 

When  the  children  reached  the  brooder 
house  with  the  rest  of  the  boxes,  Mrs. 
Simpson  had  already  opened  those  which 
she  had  carried. 

“Step  in  quickly,”  Mrs.  Simpson  called. 
“We  mustn’t  let  in  too  much  cold  air. 
The  chicks  might  be  chilled,  and  then 
they  would  die.”  She  closed  the  door 
quietly  after  the  children. 

“Oh!”  cried  Mary  as  she  opened  her 
boxes.  “Aren’t  they  cute?  They  look 
just  like  little  balls  of  fluff!” 

The  downy  yellow  chicks  were  soon 
eating  from  long  metal  trays.  These  trays 
contained  just  the  right  kinds  of  food  to 
keep  the  chicks  healthy  while  they  were 
very  young.  Some  of  the  chicks  were 
drinking  water  from  shallow  pans. 

“How  many  are  there?”  asked  Mary. 

“Just  three  hundred,  and  they  are  only 
two  or  three  days  old.  Taking  care  of 
them  will  keep  us  busy.  On  Saturdays 
you  can  help  clean  the  brooder  house  and 
put  fresh  wheat  straw  on  the  floor.  We’ll 
need  to  keep  the  water  holders  and  feed 
trays  very  clean,  too.  This  will  keep  dis- 
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Eggs  from  healthy  hens  are  placed  in  incubators 
at  the  hatchery  and  kept  at  a  warm  temperature 
for  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
baby  chicks  peck  their  way  out  of  the  shells. 
At  once  they  start  peeping  and  looking  for  food. 

ease  germs  away  from  the  baby  chicks.” 

An  oilstove  in  the  center  of  the  brooder 
house  gave  a  steady  heat  and  kept  the 
little  chicks  warm.  They  peeped  content¬ 
edly. 

“These  tiny  things  will  not  be  old 
enough  to  start  laying  eggs  for  a  long 
time/’  remarked  Tommy  to  his  mother. 

“No,  not  until  about  six  months  from 
now.  But  time  passes  swiftly  when  there 


are  so  many  things  to  do.  Easter  is  only 
ten  weeks  away.  Some  of  these  chicks 
will  weigh  nearly  two  pounds  then,  and 
we  can  have  fried  spring  chicken  for  our 
Easter  dinner.” 

“Yum,  yum,”  said  Tommy,  as  Mrs. 
Simpson  led  them  out  of  the  brooder 
house.  “We’ll  help  take  good  care  of 
them,  won’t  we,  Mary?” 

As  they  started  for  the  house  Mrs. 


When  the  chicks  are  only  one  day  old,  they  are  placed  in  boxes  and  sent  by  parcel  post  to  farmers. 
As  soon  as  they  arrive,  the  chicks  are  taken  from  the  boxes  and  put  in  a  brooder  house.  A  stove  keeps 
them  warm,  and  there  are  trays  of  food  and  containers  of  water.  When  they  are  a  little  older  the 

chicks  can  go  outdoors  and  enjoy  the  sunshine. 


Photos:  J.  C.  Allen  &  Son  and  Samuel  D.  Myslis 
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Simpson  said:  “Father  will  do  the  chores 
soon.  We  must  start  supper.  Will  you 
get  some  canned  tomatoes  from  the  fruit 
cellar,  Tommy?” 

Tommy  in  the  Fruit  Cellar 

Tommy  walked  down  the  cement  steps 
into  the  basement.  At  one  end  of  this 
basement  was  a  closed-off  room  in  which 
the  Simpsons  stored  their  food.  Its  walls, 
ceiling,  and  floor  were  all  built  of  cement. 
This  made  the  cellar  strong  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  The  temperature  so  far  un¬ 
der  the  ground  remained  cool  and  even 
all  the  year  round.  This  protected  the 
vegetables  and  canned  goods  stored  here 
from  both  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat 
of  summer. 

When  Tommy  turned  on  the  electric 
light  in  the  cellar,  the  glass  jars  of  canned 
food  on  the  wooden  shelves  around  the 
walls  looked  like  long  rows  of  soldiers. 
Each  jar  had  a  name  pasted  on  it  to  tell 
what  it  contained.  There  were  jars  of 
canned  pork,  beef,  and  chicken;  of  to¬ 
matoes,  green  beans,  pickles,  asparagus, 
and  spinach;  of  peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
and  pears;  and  glasses  of  jelly  and  jam. 


NORTH  POLE 
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Farm  people  get  their  mail  by  rural  delivery. 
Every  weekday  the  postman  drives  by  in  a  car 
and  puts  each  family's  mail  in  a  box  by  the  road¬ 
side.  Would  you  enjoy  riding  a  pony  like  this? 

It  made  Tommy’s  mouth  water  just  to 
look  at  all  this  good  food. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  What  is  the  land  like  near  Tom’s  and  Mary’s 
home?  How  is  it  different  from  Joe’s  coun¬ 
try?  From  Jose’s?  From  Pimwe’s  forest? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  in  which  eggs  are 
hatched  besides  in  an  incubator?  If  you  have 
seen  baby  chicks  come  from  the  shells,  tell 
about  it. 

3.  Why  must  baby  chicks  be  so  well  cared  for? 
How  do  the  chicks  change  in  a  few  weeks? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  brooder 
house  and  a  hatchery? 

5.  What  vegetables  do  you  think  the  Simpsons 
had  stored  in  their  cellar  besides  those  that 
were  in  glass  jars? 

6.  Where  did  the  Simpsons  get  their  mail? 

Although  on  this  map  the  Simpson  farm  does  not 
seem  to  be  far  from  Joe's  reservation,  the  two 
places  are  about  1,000  miles  apart. 


PRAIRIE  FARM  CHILDREN 
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Things  to  Do 

1.  Start  a  scrapbook  of  pictures  of  farm  animals. 
See  how  many  kinds  of  chickens,  horses, 
cows,  and  hogs  you  can  find  in  pictures. 

2.  Remove  the  labels  from  some  cans  of  fruit 
or  vegetables  which  have  been  bought  at  the 
store.  Paste  them  on  a  chart,  or  pin  them  on 
your  bulletin  board. 


3.  Choose  pupils  to  read  what  Tommy,  Mary, 
and  Mrs.  Simpson  said  in  this  part  of  the 
story.  Read  only  the  sentences  that  are  in 
quotation  marks.  Make  the  reading  sound 
the  way  you  think  they  talked. 

4.  Look  for  the  words  windmill  and  rural  deliv¬ 
ery  in  the  glossary.  Tell  what  you  know 
about  either. 


WORK  AND  PLAY  IN  WINTER 


After  Tommy  carried  the  canned  toma¬ 
toes  indoors,  he  saw  Fred,  the  hired  man, 
with  a  team  of  horses  hitched  to  a 
wagon.  He  was  hauling  corn  to  the  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  feed  lot.  The  feed  lot  was  a 
large  outdoor  pen  with  a  high  board  fence 
around  it. 

“Hello,  Tommy,”  called  Fred.  “Will 
you  haul  the  empty  milk  cans  to  the  barn 
in  your  coaster  wagon?  I’ll  soon  be  ready 
to  milk.” 

Caring  for  the  Farm  Animals 

Tommy  hauled  the  cans  to  the  barn. 
Then  he  hurried  to  the  back  end  of  the 
barn  and  opened  the  door  to  one  of  the 
dark  stalls. 

“Hello  there,  Red  Boy,”  he  called. 

Something  in  the  darkness  stirred 
about  and  said,  “Maa-a-a.”  It  was  a 


small  red  calf  with  a  large  white  patch 
on  its  face.  He  came  right  up  to  Tommy 
and  pushed  his  cool  pink  nose  into  his 
hand. 

“It  will  soon  be  suppertime  for  you,” 
said  Tommy.  “Then  I’ll  bring  you  some 
nice  warm  milk.” 

“Maa-a-a,”  answered  Red  Boy. 

Red  Boy  was  the  calf  Tommy  was 
raising  in  his  4-H  club  work.  There  are 
4-H  clubs  in  the  farm  communities  all 
over  the  United  States.  These  clubs 
were  organized  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
many  useful  things  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  four  H’s  stand  for  Head, 
Heart,  Hands,  and  Health. 

Some  of  the  4-H  clubs  take  up  sewing 
and  canning.  Others  are  calf-raising  or 
pig-raising  clubs.  There  are  many  other 


Farm  boys  get  much  fun  from  help¬ 
ing  to  care  for  calves  and  other 
animals  on  the  farm.  This  calf  has 
been  taught  to  lead,  and  has 
learned  that  the  boy  is  his  friend. 
Its  owner  hopes  it  will  win  a  prize 
at  the  state  fair  when  it  is  a  few 
months  older. 


J.  IV.  McManigal — Gendrcau 


kinds,  too.  In  late  summer,  the  boys  and 
girls  show  what  they  have  raised  or  made 
at  county  and  state  fairs.  Those  who 
have  done  the  best  work  are  given  prizes. 
Tommy  hoped  that  Red  Boy  would  grow 
to  be  a  large,  well-shaped  calf  so  that  he 
could  win  a  prize  at  the  fair. 

“Well,  good-by,  Red  Boy,”  said  Tom¬ 
my  as  he  patted  the  calf’s  head.  “I’ll  see 
you  later.” 

Tommy  went  to  watch  Fred  throw  corn 
into  the  long  wooden  feed  trough  that 
stood  in  the  feed  lot.  Fred  drove  close 
to  each  trough  with  the  wagon.  The  stout 
red  cattle  crowded  near.  They  were 
eager  for  their  supper. 

They  had  grown  up  on  large  ranches 
on  the  great  grassy  plains  of  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.  From  there 
they  had  been  shipped  to  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska.  Here  the  cattle  that  were  fat 
and  ready  for  butchering  were  killed, 
cleaned,  and  cut  up.  The  meat  was  later 


Cattle  that  are  being  fattened  are  kept  in  a  feed 
lot,  an  outdoor  pen  with  a  fence  around  it.  In 
this  pen  are  wooden  feed  troughs.  When  it  is 
time  to  feed  these  cattle,  the  farmer  fills  the 
troughs  with  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  and  other  feeds. 

].  C.  Allen  &  Son 

sold  to  people  all  over  the  country.  But 
some  of  the  cattle  were  not  fat  enough 
to  butcher.  These  were  sold  to  near-by 
farmers,  who  fattened  them. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  bought  some  of  these 
cattle.  All  during  the  winter  he  fed  them 
corn  raised  on  his  own  farm.  Besides  corn, 
Mr.  Simpson  fed  his  cattle  chopped-up 
cornstalks,  oats,  and  other  kinds  of  feed. 

Not  far  away  Mr.  Simpson  was  feed¬ 
ing  ears  of  corn  to  the  hogs.  He  threw 
the  corn  on  a  wide  cement  floor  where 
it  would  not  get  dirty  or  be  wasted.  The 
corn  made  a  crunching  noise  as  the  white 
and  black  “porkers”  ground  it  between 
their  powerful  jaws.  Last  fall  these  hogs 
had  been  born  in  the  little  houses  that 
stood  out  in  the  hog  pasture.  These  small 
houses  were  shaped  like  the  letter  A. 

From  tiny  squealing  pigs  these  animals 
had  grown  into  hogs  that  weighed  about 
135  pounds.  In  the  spring  they  would 
weigh  more  than  200  pounds  and  would 
be  ready  for  market. 

Mr.  Simpson  came  over  to  the  feed  lot. 
He  and  Tommy  climbed  into  the  wagon 
with  Fred  and  drove  to  the  barn. 

“I’ll  unhitch  the  horses  and  feed  them 
while  you  and  Tommy  do  the  milking,” 
said  Mr.  Simpson. 

The  inside  of  the  barn  was  warm  and 
smelled  of  sweet  hay.  The  five  black- 

Corn  is  good  feed  for  hogs.  Corn-fed  pigs  get 
fat  quickly.  Farmers  want  their  stock  to  fake  on 
weight  fast  so  they  will  not  cost  too  much  to  fatten. 

J.  C.  Allen  &  Son 
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In  this  clean,  airy  barn  the  milk  cows  stand  with 
their  necks  in  metal  stanchions.  Each  cow  has  her 
own  water  fountain. 


J.  C.  Allen  &  Son 

and-white  ccrws  were  in  the  west  end  of 
the  barn.  They  stood  with  their  heads 
through  the  stanchions,  munching  the 
ground  oats,  barley,  and  corn  which  Mr. 
Simpson  had  put  in  their  feedboxes.  The 
stanchions  kept  the  cows  in  their  places 
while  they  were  being  milked.  Each  cow 
gave  from  five  to  six  gallons  of  milk 
every  day. 

“You  can  milk  Jenny  tonight,”  said 
Fred  to  Tommy,  as  he  turned  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  light.  “Her  milk  will  almost  fill 
your  bucket.” 

Jenny  was  gentle  and  easy  to  milk. 
But  by  the  time  Tommy  had  finished. 
Fred  was  nearly  through  with  all  the 
other  cows. 

“My,  but  you  milk  fast,”  said  Tommy. 

Fred  grinned  and  held  out  his  big 
brown  hands.  “My  fingers  are  strong," 
he  said.  “Farmwork  gives  one  strength." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Simpson  opened  the 
barn  door.  She  wore  a  big  brown  shawl 


about  her  shoulders  and  looked  serious. 

“The  radio  tells  us  to  look  for  a  storm,” 
she  said.  “It  will  strike  here  sometime 
late  tonight.” 

“Let  it  blow,”  said  Fred,  hanging  up 
his  milking  stool.  “We’re  all  set  for  it.” 

“The  radio  warned  all  farmers  to  bring 
in  their  livestock,”  Mrs.  Simpson  added. 
“The  temperature  is  supposed  to  drop  to 
io°  below  zero.” 

“Maybe  we  won’t  have  school  tomor¬ 
row,”  said  Tommy. 

“Probably  not,  if  there’s  a  blizzard,” 
said  Mr.  Simpson,  who  had  come  along 
to  help  carry  the  milk  to  the  house. 

The  milk  was  taken  to  the  milk  room 
in  the  basement  of  the  house.  Here  the 
Simpsons  had  a  machine  called  a  sep¬ 
arator.  Fred  turned  on  the  separator  and 
poured  the  milk  into  a  large  bowl  at  the 
top  of  it.  The  machine  then  separated 
the  cream  from  the  rest  of  the  milk.  The 

Young  farm  boys  soon  learn  how  to  milk  cows.  It 
does  not  take  a  good  milker  very  long  to  fill  a  big 
pail  with  milk.  On  many  farms  milking  machines 
are  used. 

J.  C.  Allen  <$■  Son 
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This  machine  separates  cream  from  milk.  The 
cream  then  flows  into  the  tall  pail  at  the  left,  while 
the  skim  milk  flows  into  the  other  pail.  A 4r. 

Simpson's  separator  is  run  by  electricity. 

cream  flowed  out  through  a  small  spout 
and  was  caught  in  a  tall  pail.  Through 
another  spout  the  skim  milk  flowed  into 
another  tall  pail. 

All  the  cream  except  that  which  Mrs. 
Simpson  used  for  the  table  or  churned 
into  butter  would  be  sold  in  town.  The 
skim  milk  was  fed  to  the  hogs.  Some 
farmers  who  lived  near  city  dairies  sold 
their  milk  without  separating  it.  A  truck 
from  the  city  came  for  it  every  day. 

A  Winter  Evening  at  Home 

The  rest  of  the  chores  were  quickly 
done,  and  the  family  gathered  around  the 
supper  table.  Tommy  and  Mary,  their 
faces  spotlessly  clean,  bowed  their  heads 
with  the  others  as  Mr.  Simpson  asked  the 
blessing.  On  the  table,  with  its  blue- 


checkered  cloth,  were  steaming  dishes  of 
potatoes,  hot  meat,  and  vegetables. 

After  supper,  while  Mary  and  Mrs. 
Simpson  washed  the  dishes  and  straight¬ 
ened  up  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Simpson  and 
Fred  went  to  the  large  living  room  and 
settled  in  easy  chairs  to  read  the  daily 
paper.  Of  course,  Tommy  had  to  be  with 
them  to  read  the  “funnies.” 

The  long  winter  evening  passed  quick¬ 
ly.  Mrs.  Simpson  played  a  few  pieces  on 
the  piano,  and  Tommy  and  Mary  sang 
“Home  on  the  Range.” 

“I  think  you  deserve  a  treat  for  such 
a  nice  song,”  said  Fred.  And  he  fired  up 
the  cookstove  and  popped  a  big  dish  of 
popcorn.  Then  he  brought  up  some  juicy 
red  apples  from  the  fruit  cellar. 

“No  sign  of  the  storm  yet,”  he  said. 

When  the  popcorn  and  the  apples  were 
gone,  Mary  and  Tommy  played  some 
guessing  games.  Then  they  prepared  for 
bed.  Mrs.  Simpson  tucked  them  in  after 
she  heard  their  prayers.  Down  in  the 
basement,  they  heard  Mr.  Simpson  bank¬ 
ing  the  fire  in  the  furnace. 

The  Blizzard 

It  was  not  long  until  the  lights  in  the 
Simpson  home  blinked  out.  Mr.  Simpson 
had  gone  out  once  more  to  see  that  all  the 
barn  doors  were  closed,  and  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  all  right.  He  also  looked  at  the 
brooder  stove  to  see  that  it  had  enough 
oil,  and  that  the  temperature  was  right 
for  the  chicks. 

The  storm  struck  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night.  A  cold  wind  whipped  out  of  the 
north  across  the  level  prairie.  There 
were  no  mountains  or  hills  to  stop  the 
wind.  The  snow  swirled  in  great  flurries 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  It  spattered 
against  the  windows  of  the  house  and  be- 
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Sometimes  during  a  storm ,  snowbanks  become  so 
deep  that  snowplows  must  be  used  to  clear  the 
railways  and  roads. 

gan  to  pile  up  in  drifts  around  the  porch. 
It  tried  to  get  in  through  the  windows, 
but  they  were  too  tight.  Sunny  opened 
his  sleepy  eyes  and  looked  out  of  the 
little  door  of  his  house,  but  he  was  warm 
on  his  straw-covered  floor. 

The  evergreen  trees  back  of  the  Simp¬ 
son  home  tossed  and  bowed  in  the  wind. 
They  helped  to  protect  the  house  from 
the  full  force  of  the  cold  wind.  Grandpa 
Simpson,  who  now  lived  in  town,  had 
planted  them  many  years  ago  to  make  a 
windbreak  for  the  house. 

Next  morning  the  sky  was  gray  with 
clouds,  but  the  snow  had  almost  stopped 
falling.  Great  white  drifts  were  piled  in 
the  yard,  and  the  air  was  bitter  cold. 

Fred  and  Mr.  Simpson  were  up  early 
to  shovel  paths  to  the  barnyard  and  do 
the  chores.  They  started  the  heater  in 
the  tank  where  the  livestock  drank.  Soon 
the  ice  began  to  thaw. 

When  they  came  in,  Mrs.  Simpson  had 
breakfast  ready  —  pancakes,  sirup,  and 
pork  sausage.  How  they  did  eat! 

“Do  you  think  we’ll  have  school  to¬ 
day?”  asked  Tommy. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Simpson.  “The 
telephone  operator  called  to  say  that 
there  would  be  school.  The  snowplows 
will  soon  have  the  highways  open.  It 
may  snow  a  little  all  day,  but  I  don’t 
think  the  storm  will  get  any  worse.” 

He  helped  himself  to  some  more  pan¬ 
cakes  and  went  on.  “You  children  are 

In  many  parts  of  our  country,  children  travel  many 
miles  to  attend  school.  The  school  bus  picks  up 
the  children  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon 
it  takes  them  home.  Do  you  go  to  school  in  a  bus? 

Courtesy  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 


lucky.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  here  on 
this  farm,  I  had  to  walk  two  miles  to  the 
old  country  school.  But  all  you  have  to 
do  is  walk  to  the  highway  and  get  into 
a  warm  bus.” 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  What  kinds  of  work  does  a  hired  man  do  on 
a  farm? 

2.  How  would  you  like  Tommy’s  pet?  How 
do  you  suppose  he  got  his  name? 

3.  What  do  the  four  H’s  of  4-H  club  stand  for? 
If  you  are  a  member,  tell  what  you  do.  If 
you  are  not  a  member,  tell  what  you  would 
like  to  do. 

4.  What  animals  have  you  fed?  What  did  you 
feed  them?  How  often  did  you  feed  them? 

5.  Where  did  Mr.  Simpson  get  his  cattle?  Why 
were  they  not  kept  in  Omaha? 

6.  What  did  the  Simpsons  do  with  their  milk? 

7.  In  how  many  ways  that  you  know  of  are 
radios  useful  to  farmers? 
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8.  What  kinds  of  extra  work  does  a  blizzard 
make  on  a  farm  and  in  the  country? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Ask  someone  who  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  work  of  the  4-H  club  to  talk  to  your 
class  about  it. 

2.  Look  in  newspapers  and  magazines  for  pic- 

SPRING  ON 

Spring  came  at  last.  The  March  snow 
melted  and  trickled  away,  and  the  days 
grew  steadily  longer.  Fred  did  the  eve¬ 
ning  milking  by  daylight  now.  Each  day 
more  and  more  robins  came  back.  Soon 
the  bluebirds,  flickers,  and  sweet-singing 
meadowlarks  would  follow  to  build  their 
nests.  They  would  be  of  great  help  to  the 
farmer  by  destroying  many  harmful  in¬ 
sects  and  worms. 

The  trees  were  beginning  to  show 
thousands  of  buds,  and  from  the  roadside 
the  alfalfa  fields  looked  like  broad  green 
rugs  spread  over  the  earth.  The  wheat 
that  had  snuggled  so  close  to  the  ground 
under  the  protecting  snow  of  winter,  now 
began  to  lift  slender  blades  to  the  warm¬ 
ing  sun. 

Planting  Potatoes 

As  Tommy  and  Mary  returned  from 
school  one  afternoon,  they  found  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Simpson  on  the  back  porch  cut¬ 
ting  potatoes  for  seed. 

“Oh,  I  know  what  you’re  doing,”  said 
Tommy.  “And  I  know  how  to  do  it,  too. 

I  learned  how  in  school.” 

“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Simpson.  “You 
may  take  my  place  if  you  know  how.” 

Tommy  took  the  knife  and  cut  a  potato 
into  three  pieces. 

“There  you  are,”  he  said. 

“Very  good,  Tommy.” 

Tommy  had  cut  each  piece  so  that  it 
had  at  least  two  eyes  left  in  it.  Potato 


tures  and  stories  about  members  of  4-H  clubs 
and  things  they  have  done. 

3.  Collect  samples  of  the  different  kinds  of 
grains  that  are  used  for  feed. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  uses  you  know  for  milk 
and  cream.  Get  some  cream  and  churn  some 
butter  or  make  some  cheese. 

THE  FARM 

eyes  are  tiny  buds.  The  inside  of  the 
potato  supplies  the  buds  with  food  when 
they  are  beginning  to  grow.  Later  on  the 
plant  will  have  roots  and  leaves  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  with  food  and  moisture. 

“When  are  we  going  to  plant  these?” 
asked  Mary,  looking  at  the  big  sacks  of 
seed  which  had  been  cut. 

“Tomorrow  afternoon,”  replied  Mrs. 
Simpson.  “The  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
now,  and  the  weather  is  growing  warmer.” 

“May  Tommy  and  I  help  plant  when 
we  get  home  from  school?” 

“There  won’t  be  much  for  you  to  do,” 
said  Mrs.  Simpson.  “We  won’t  plant  by 
hand  this  year  since  Daddy  bought  the 
potato  planter.  It  digs  the  furrows,  plants 
the  seed  potatoes,  and  covers  them — all 
at  the  same  time.” 

Work  in  the  Garden 
“But  I’ll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,” 
continued  Mrs.  Simpson.  “You  can  help 
me  put  in  the  early  garden.  We’ll  plant 
all  the  vegetables  that  can  stand  cool 
spring  weather,  like  radishes,  onions,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  peas.” 

“Oh,  that  will  be  fun!”  cried  Mary. 
“Tommy  and  I  will  make  the  rows  for 
you  with  the  little  garden  plow.” 

And  so  they  did.  The  next  afternoon 
found  them  in  the  garden  with  the  rake, 
the  hand  plow,  and  brightly  colored  pack¬ 
ages  of  seed.  Last  summer  this  had  been 
the  yard  for  the  young  chickens.  In  the 


Although  some  farmers  still  use 
horses  to  pull  plows,  tractors  are  be¬ 
ing  used  on  more  and  more  farms. 
In  this  picture  a  tractor-drawn 
"gang  plow"  is  seen  plowing  four 
furrows  at  the  same  time.  Plowing 
is  the  first  step  in  preparing  the  soil 
for  planting. 
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fall,  the  chickens  had  been  moved  to  a 
new  yard,  leaving  the  old  ground  richly 
fertilized. 

Last  fall  the  new  garden  plot  had  been 
plowed.  The  plow  had  a  sharp  steel  blade 
that  cut  through  the  ground  and  turned 
the  soil  over.  Two  horses  pulled  the  plow, 
while  Fred  walked  behind  and  guided  it. 

This  morning  Fred  had  gone  over  the 
garden  with  a  harrow.  The  harrow  looked 
something  like  a  huge  rake  and  was 
pulled  by  two  horses.  Its  sharp  iron  teeth 
broke  up  the  clods  and  loosened  the  soil. 
Now  the  ground  was  soft  and  crumbly 
and  easy  to  plant. 

Tommy  and  Mary  made  some  long 
furrows  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden  with  their  little  hand  plow.  In 


these  the  peas  were  planted.  Then  they 
made  other  furrows,  more  shallow  than 
the  first,  in  which  to  plant  carrots  and 
beets.  Short  shallow  furrows  were  also 
made  for  lettuce  and  radishes. 

Learning  about  Corn 

“Mother,  will  Fred  plant  the  corn  after 
he  gets  through  planting  the  potatoes?” 

“No,  not  right  away.  The  corn  will  be 
planted  early  in  May.  That  is  about  the 
time  all  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  plant  their  corn.  Fred  will  have  to 
start  getting  the  ground  ready  as  soon 
as  he  can.  There  is  much  work  to  do  in 
preparing  the  soil  for  planting.  The 
ground  we  turned  over  with  the  plow  last 
fall  is  full  of  clods.  It  needs  to  be  cut 
up  with  the  disk” 


This  field  was  plowed  last  fall. 
Now  it  is  spring,  and  the  farmer  is 
going  over  it  with  a  disk.  This 
breaks  up  the  crust  that  has  formed 
during  the  winter.  The  farmer  is 
using  two  3-horse  teams  to  pull  the 
disk  harrow. 


Courtesy  J.  I.  Case  Company 
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“I  heard  Fred  say  that  we  plant 
hybrid  corn,”  said  Tommy.  “What  did 
he  mean  by  that?” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  new  kind  of  corn.  We 
have  had  it  only  a  few  years.  It’s  much 
better  than  the  kind  we  used  to  raise. 
It  stands  dry  weather  well  and  yields  an 
average  of  twenty-two  more  bushels  per 
acre.  The  ear  has  a  smaller  cob  but  more 
corn  on  it.  Hybrid  corn  ripens  earlier, 
too,  so  there  is  less  danger  of  frost  kill¬ 
ing  it.  There  are  many  farms  that  grow 
only  hybrid  corn  for  seed.  Other  farmers 
buy  their  seed  corn  from  these  farms.” 

“Why  do  we  raise  so  much  corn 
around  here?  All  of  our  neighbors  plant 
nearly  half  their  farms  with  corn,”  said 
Tommy. 

“Because  the  soil  and  weather  in  this 
region  are  just  right  for  growing  corn. 
Much  of  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States  is  level  or  gently  rolling  land. 
This  makes  it  easy  for  the  farmer  to 
plant  and  care  for  large  fields  of  corn. 
Our  land  is  also  rich  in  the  food  the  corn 
plant  needs.  This  part  of  the  United 
States  grows  so  much  corn  that  it  is  called 
the  corn  belt. 

“We  have  rain  and  warm  sunshine  in 
late  June,  July,  and  August,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  corn  grows  best  and  the 
ears  of  corn  are  filling  out  with  kernels. 
Corn  needs  plenty  of  moisture  then. 


“Another  crop  that  farmers  around 
here  are  growing  more  and  more  every 
year  is  soybeans.  The  whole  plant  makes 
fine  hay  if  it  is  cut  while  still  green.  The 
beans  that  are  allowed  to  ripen  have 
many  uses  and  bring  a  very  good  price. 
Soybeans  also  make  the  ground  richer  in 
plant  food.  Better  corn  and  oat  crops 
will  grow  the  following  year  in  the  fields 
that  have  been  used  for  soybeans.” 

Just  then  Mr.  Simpson  drove  into  the 
yard  in  the  family  car.  He  looked  as 
though  he  had  something  important  to 
say  as  he  came  walking  out  to  the  garden. 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  ship  the  cattle 
Monday,”  he  said.  “Jerry  and  Pat  Smith 
are  coming  with  their  big  trucks  and 
we’re  going  to  load  before  daybreak.  The 
cattle  will  get  into  Chicago  sometime 
Tuesday.  I  shall  go  to  Chicago  on  the 
night  train  Monday.” 

Shopping  in  Mill  Town 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  the 
Simpson  family  did  chores  early  in  the 
evening  because  they  had  trading  to  do 
in  town.  They  had  several  crates  of  eggs 
and  some  cans  of  cream  to  sell.  They 
would  use  the  money  they  received  for 
them  to  buy  things  which  they  needed 
at  home. 

The  sun  was  going  down  like  a  great 
red  ball  of  fire  when  they  drove  out  of 
the  yard  headed  for  Mill  Town.  The  car 


This  is  the  kind  of  truck  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  used  to  send  his  cattle  to  the 
railroad  station.  There  the  cattle 
were  loaded  on  cars  and  shipped 
to  the  stockyards.  Sometimes  the 
livestock  is  shipped  by  truck  all 
the  way  to  the  city  markets. 


J.  C.  Allen  &  Son 


During  the  spring  laying  season ,  hens  usually  lay 
one  egg  each  day.  Eggs  are  gathered  from  the 
nests  twice  a  day.  Many  farmers  earn  a  good 
income  selling  eggs  and  chickens. 

J.  C.  Allen  Sr  Son 

was  loaded  with  cream  and  eggs,  and 
Mrs.  Simpson  held  a  large  jar  of  butter 
in  her  lap.  This  was  for  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  Simpson  who  lived  in  Mill 
Town. 

Grandpa  Simpson  was  on  the  porch 
when  they  drove  up.  “By  jinks!  I  was 
expecting  you,”  he  said,  pulling  at  his 
short,  gray  beard.  “How  are  you,  Tommy 
and  Mary?  How’s  that  calf  doin’,  Tom? 
Going  to  win  a  blue  ribbon  with  him  at 
the  fair?” 

“Will  you  be  in  town  for  long?”  asked 
Grandma  Simpson  as  she  opened  the 
door.  “We’ll  have  some  cake  and  ice 
cream  if  you  stop  in  for  a  while  before 
you  go  home.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson  said  they  would 
stop.  Then  they  drove  to  the  stores.  They 
sold  the  eggs  and  cream  at  the  farmers’ 
poultry  and  dairy  market.  Then  they 
started  out  to  do  their  shopping. 

There  were  many  stores  in  Mill  Town 
— grocery  stores,  clothing  stores,  hard¬ 
ware  stores,  shoe  shops,  hat  shops,  and 
many  others.  They  were  all  brightly 
lighted.  Here  the  farmers  bought  the 
things  they  needed. 

“Where  do  stores  get  all  the  things 
they  have  to  sell?”  Mary  asked  her 
mother,  looking  at  the  windows. 

“Oh,  most  of  them  come  from  factories 
in  big  cities  like  Chicago  and  New  York. 
The  farmer  sells  wheat,  corn,  cattle,  and 
hogs  for  food  to  the  people  in  cities. 
Then  the  farmer  uses  the  money  he  gets 
for  his  farm  products  to  buy  the  things 
which  city  workers  make.  Farmers  and 


city  people  could  not  get  along  very  well 
without  each  other.  The  people  in  the 
city  depend  upon  the  farmer  for  food. 
The  farmer  depends  on  city  workers  for 
machinery,  clothes,  automobiles,  radios, 
books,  and  many  other  necessary  articles.” 

It  was  nine-thirty  by  the  big  clock  high 
in  the  courthouse  tower  as  the  Simplon 
family  came  out  of  a  clothing  store.  Mr. 
Simpson  had  just  bought  a  new  suit  and 
shirt,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  necktie  to 
wear  to  Chicago.  “Well,  let’s  go  up  to 
Grandpa’s  and  visit  for  a  while,”  he  said. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  What  signs  of  spring  can  be  seen  on  the  farm 
in  March?  Are  they  the  same  as  the  signs 
of  spring  that  Jose  noticed  in  his  Central 
American  home? 

2.  How  many  things  will  a  potato  planter  do 
at  one  time?  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  potato 
planter  work,  tell  about  it. 

3.  How  was  the  garden  plot  prepared  for  the 
planting  of  seeds?  Tell  about  any  garden 
that  vou  have  made. 
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4.  Why  is  hybrid  corn  better  than  the  kind  the 
Simpsons  used  to  raise? 

5.  Why  is  this  part  of  the  United  States  called 
“the  corn  belt”? 

6.  Why  do  city  people  and  country  people  need 
each  other? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Look  for  the  word  corn  in  the  index.  Find 

GRANDPA’S  STORY 

It  was  snug  and  comfortable  at  Grand¬ 
pa  Simpson’s  home.  Grandpa  sat  on  the 
soft  couch  in  his  carpet  slippers,  and 
Tommy  and  Mary  sat  close  to  him,  en¬ 
joying  their  ice  cream. 

“Jingoes!”  Grandpa  exclaimed.  “I 
wonder  if  the  Indians  thought  of  making 
ice  cream.  I  don’t  suppose  so.  I  guess 
they  didn’t  have  sugar  until  the  white 
men  brought  it.” 

“What  was  this  prairie  region  like  be¬ 
fore  the  white  men  came?”  asked 
Tommy. 

Grandpa  sat  back  comfortably  on  the 
couch,  put  his  feet  on  a  foot  stool,  and 
stroked  his  beard.  He  loved  to  talk  about 
the  long,  long  ago. 

Story  of  the  Prairies 
“Well,  sir,”  he  began,  “this  prairie 
country  was  here  long  before  I  was.  It 
was  all  just  a  great,  wide,  rolling  plain, 
with  prairie  grass  waving  in  the  wind. 
There  were  not  so  many  trees  as  now, 
except  along  the  creeks  and  rivers.  And 
these  streams  were  full  of  fish.  Big  herds 
of  buffalo  and  deer  roamed  over  the  land, 
and  prairie  chickens,  wild  turkeys,  and 
geese  were  plentiful.  There  were  many 
fierce  animals,  too — bears,  panthers,  and 
wolves.” 

Indians  on  the  Prairies 
“In  those  days,  there  were  no  white 
men  in  this  half  of  the  world.  The  only 


all  the  pages  on  which  you  have  read  about 
corn.  Read  again  about  the  different  ways 
it  is  planted,  cared  for,  and  used. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  uses  of  soybeans.  Try  to 
learn  some  new  uses. 

3.  Find  the  words  share,  colter,  and  laying  sea¬ 
son  in  the  sentences  describing  the  pictures; 
then  look  for  them  in  the  glossary. 

OF  EARLY  DAYS 

people  living  here  were  the  Indians,  and 
they  wandered  over  the  plains  hunting 
and  fishing. 

“A  few  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  a 
little  more  settled  than  others;  they 
stayed  in  one  place  long  enough  to  do  a 
little  farming.  The  Indian  women  raised 
beans,  squashes,  melons,  and  corn,  and 
the  men  just  hunted  and  fished.  These 
Indians  had  their  camps  near  the  rivers 
and  lakes.” 

The  First  White  Settlers 
“The  first  white  men  came  to  this 
prairie  land  about  250  years  ago.  They 
were  Frenchmen  from  Canada  who  came 
to  explore  the  country. 

“The  French  were  great  trappers,  and 
they  were  pleased  that  so  many  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  lived  here.  They  traded 
with  the  Indians  for  furs,  too.  The  first 
important  business  that  the  white  men 
carried  on  in  these  prairie  lands  was  the 
fur-trading  business. 

“Well,  sir,  the  fur  traders  did  not  have 
the  country  all  to  themselves  forever. 
Later  on  farmers  began  moving  out  this 
way  looking  for  new  lands.  When  word 
of  the  rich  soil  reached  the  people  back 
East,  more  and  more  of  them  came  here 
and  took  up  farms. 

“Life  was  very  hard  for  them  at  first. 
The  grass  was  matted  so  thickly  that 
many  plows  were  broken  trying  to  turn 
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the  sod.  Sometimes  the  Indians  attacked 
them,  and  burned  their  homes.  Many  a 
pioneer  and  his  family  were  killed  and 
scalped  by  the  Indians. 

“But  as  the  years  went  by,  the  white 
men  gradually  won  the  land  away  from 
the  Indians.  More  and  more  of  the 
prairie  grass  was  plowed  under  to  make 
fields  for  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grains. 
Towns  and  railroads  began  to  spring  up, 
and  many  people  came  out  west.” 

“When  did  you  come  here  to  live?” 
asked  Tommy,  his  face  eager  with  in¬ 
terest. 

Grandpa’s  Own  Story 
“Well,  it  was  about  1880  that  I  left 
New  England  and  came  to  this  state,  and 
Grandma  Simpson  came  with  me.  We’d 
just  been  married,  and  we  were  looking 
for  a  likely  spot  to  settle  on  and  farm. 

“When  we  got  here,  we  found  farms 
all  around.  Right  on  the  very  spot  where 
you  are  living  today,  a  man  had  been 


living  for  nearly  ten  years.  His  house 
was  made  of  logs.  He  had  filled  up  the 
spaces  between  the  logs  with  clay.  This 
log  cabin  had  only  one  room.  It  had  a 
dirt  floor,  and  a  large  fireplace  on  one 
side  of  the  room.  We  liked  it  so  well 
that  we  bought  it.” 

“But  where’s  the  old  log  house  now?” 
asked  Mary. 

Grandpa  Simpson  laughed.  “Why,  we 
lived  in  that  little  log  cabin  for  about 
fifteen  years.  Then  we  felt  rich  enough 
to  tear  it  down  and  build  a  regular  house. 
When  we  moved  to  town  about  twelve 
years  ago,  we  tore  this  second  house 
down  and  built  the  house  you  are  living 
in  now.  That  house  was  for  your  daddy 
when  he  got  married.  I  made  a  wedding 
present  of  it  for  him  and  your  mother.” 

“Come,  everyone,”  called  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son,  as  Grandpa  stopped  talking.  “We 
must  start  home  as  I  have  work  to  do 
before  I  leave  for  Chicago.” 

The  Simpson  Farm 


KEY  TO  THE  NUMBERS 

1.  Dirt  Road 

2.  Mailbox 

3.  House 

4.  Brooder  house 

5.  Chicken  house 

6.  Orchard 

7.  Evergreen  windbreak 

8.  Vegetable  garden 

9.  Machine  shed  and  garage 

10.  Corncrib 

11.  Hoghouses 

12.  A-shaped  houses 

13.  Barn 

14.  Silo 

15.  Windmill 

16.  Milkhouse 

17.  Water  tank 

18.  Feed  troughs 

19.  Wheat  field 

20.  Pastures 

21.  Cornfield 
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VISITING  THE  GREAT  CITY 


Several  evenings  later  Mr.  Simpson 
arrived  home  from  Chicago  with  his  arms 
full  of  packages.  He  brought  gifts  for 
everyone  as  souvenirs  from  the  big  city. 

After  the  presents  had  been  opened 
and  Mr.  Simpson  had  eaten  his  supper, 
the  family  gathered  in  the  living  room 
to  hear  him  tell  about  his  trip.  First  he 
told  about  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  where 
his  cattle  had  been  kept  in  pens  until  he 
had  found  a  buyer  for  them. 

Union  Stock  Yards 
“You  can’t  imagine  how  huge  the 
place  really  is,”  he  said.  “I  thought  the 
stock  pens  had  no  end.  There  are  more 
than  200  acres  of  them.  And  most  of 


them  were  filled  with  bellowing  cattle, 
bleating  sheep,  and  squealing  hogs.  If 
all  the  pens  were  filled,  they  would  hold 
about  300,000  animals.  By  train  and 
truck,  livestock  keeps  arriving  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

“Usually  the  animals  are  kept  in  the 
pens  only  long  enough  to  rest.  Then  they 
are  bought  by  buyers  from  the  packing 
houses  and  taken  away  to  be  slaughtered. 
The  buyer  who  bought  my  cattle  told  me 
that  Chicago  packing  houses  handle 
around  70,000  head  of  livestock  a  day.” 

“No  wonder  Chicago  is  called  the 
greatest  meat-packing  center  in  the 
world!”  exclaimed  Tommy. 


When  cattle  are  unloaded  from  cars  and  trucks  they  are  put  in  pens  at  the  stockyards.  Buyers  from 
the  packing  houses  ride  between  the  pens  on  horseback,  selecting  the  cattle  they  want  to  buy.  Later 
the  cattle  are  driven  along  runways  to  the  packing  houses  where  they  are  to  be  slaughtered.  Sheep, 
hogs,  and  other  smaller  animals  are  kept  at  the  stockyards  in  sheds  instead  of  in  outdoor  pens. 


Photo  by  Abernathy 
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Find  the  Simpson  farm  on  this  map  of  the  United  States.  The  circle  with  the  cross  fells  you  that  Des 
Moines  is  a  state  capital.  What  direction  is  the  Simpson  home  from  the  Manygoats  camp?  In  what  direc¬ 
tion  from  Chicago  is  your  home?  Use  the  scale  of  miles  and  see  if  you  can  tell  how  far  Mr.  Simpson 

traveled  when  he  went  to  Chicago. 


A  Crossroads  City 

Mr.  Simpson  nodded  and  continued  his 
story.  “Nearly  everything  about  Chi¬ 
cago  is  great.  It  is  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  United  States  and  the  chief 
market  for  everything  we  produce.  And 
to  think  that  a  little  more  than  ioo  years 
ago  it  was  only  a  small  Indian  village! 
Little  did  the  Indians  dream  that  their 
village  would  some  day  turn  into  a  great 
city  of  more  than  3,000,000  inhabitants. 

“If  you  look  at  a  map  of  the  United 
States,  you  will  see  that  Lake  Michigan 
points  like  a  giant’s  finger  into  the  United 
States.  The  many  people  who  travel 
back  and  forth  between  the  large  cities 
in  the  East  and  the  farming  states  in  the 
West  must  go  around  the  southern  tip 
of  Lake  Michigan.  This  takes  them 
through  Chicago. 


“Many  of  the  products  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  our  country  also  pass 
through  Chicago.  Sometimes  we  say  that 
Chicago  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  our 
country.  This  is  because  the  many  peo¬ 
ple  and  products  that  go  from  east  to 
west  and  from  north  to  south  cross  paths 
at  this  point.” 

World’s  Greatest  Railway  Center 

“Chicago  is  the  greatest  railway  center 
in  the  world.  Forty  railroads  meet  here. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  When 
people  found  that  much  coal,  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  oil,  timber,  and  limestone  could  be 
obtained  within  several  hundred  miles  of 
Chicago,  they  built  railroads  to  haul  these 
products  to  the  city.  From  them  the 
workers  in  the  city  make  such  articles  as 
furniture,  farm  implements,  clothing,  and 
books. 
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Chicago  has  many  large  freight 
yards  filled  with  miles  and  miles  of 
tracks  and  many  thousands  of 
freight  cars.  In  these  yards  cars 
are  switched  to  other  lines,  repairs 
are  made,  and  freight  trains  are 
put  together. 


Kaufmann  &  Fabry  Company 


“Many  railroads  are  needed  to  haul 
these  goods  to  the  small  towns  in  the 
United  States.  The  small-town  people 
and  farmers  can  then  buy  the  products 
which  the  city  people  have  made. 

“These  railways  also  haul  the  products 
of  the  farm  to  the  people  in  the  city. 
The  people  in  Chicago  need  the  railroads 


to  bring  them  wheat,  corn,  meat,  and 
milk  for  food.  Chicago  lies  in  the  center 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile 
farming  regions  in  the  world.  Many 
foods  from  this  region  are  sent  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  other 
countries.  Meat  from  the  cattle  I  sold  in 
Chicago  may  go  to  Europe.” 


Dealers  come  to  the  Chicago  Produce  Terminal  to  buy  the  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped  in  from  all 
over  the  country.  Some  dealers  sell  what  they  buy  to  housewives  who  visit  their  stores;  others  buy  for 
resale  to  stores.  Others  travel  regular  routes,  selling  fruits  and  vegetables  from  their  trucks. 

Courtesy  Illinois  Central  System 
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Kaufmann  &  Fabry  Company 


Chicago's  beautiful  sky  line  is  seen  across  Grant  Park.  These  tall  skyscrapers  are  offices,  stores,  and 
hotels.  The  white  shell-like  building  is  the  Grant  Park  band  shell.  Here  free,  open-air  concerts  are 
given  in  the  summertime.  All  Grant  Park  is  "made"  land,  formed  by  filling  in  the  lake  for  more  than 

half  a  mile  out  from  the  old  shore  line. 


Skyscrapers  and  Parks 

“If  you  ever  visit  Chicago,  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  great  size  of  many  of  the 
buildings.  One  of  the  stores  is  a  block 
square.  Other  buildings,  called  sky¬ 
scrapers,  are  very  high.  These  buildings 
are  built  high  so  that  there  will  be  room 
for  many  people  to  work  in  them.  They 
take  up  less  space  on  the  ground  than 
wide-spreading  low  buildings  do. 

“The  main  business  sections  of  some 
cities  are  spread  out  over  several  square 
miles.  But  this  section  of  Chicago  is 
crowded  into  a  space  no  larger  than  an 
Iowa  farm. 

“Chicago  has  many  beautiful  parks. 
Many  of  these  parks  are  found  along  the 
lake.  City  people  cannot  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try  every  time  they  want  to  get  out  into 
the  open.  Instead  they  go  to  the  parks 
in  the  city.  These  parks  have  play¬ 


grounds  for  children.  They  also  have 
swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  tennis 
courts,  and  museums.” 

Flying  over  the  Corn  Belt 
“The  best  part  of  my  trip  was  the  re¬ 
turn  home,”  Mr.  Simpson  continued.  “My 
cattle  brought  such  a  good  price  that  I 
decided  to  come  by  airplane  instead  of 
by  train.” 

“Oh!”  gasped  everyone  at  the  same 
time.  “That  must  have  been  wonderful !  ” 
“Wonderful  is  right,”  replied  Mr. 
Simpson.  “From  the  air  I  could  really 
get  a  good  view  of  the  corn  belt. 

“Flying  rather  low,  as  we  did,  I  could 
see  almost  everything  quite  plainly.  Just 
on  the  outside  of  Chicago  we  flew  over 
a  number  of  large  dairy  and  poultry 
farms.  I  could  see  many  fine-looking 
herds  of  milk  cows  and  great  flocks  of 
chickens.” 
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“Did  you  fly  over  any  mountains?” 
asked  Tommy. 

“Oh,  no.  There  are  no  mountains  be¬ 
tween  here  and  Chicago.  The  ground 
looks  almost  as  level  as  a  card  table. 
There  are  a  few  small  low-lying  hills 
here  and  there,  but  you  could  pump  your 
bicycle  up  any  of  them,  Tommy. 

“The  fields  are  laid  out  so  evenly  that 
one  could  easily  believe  they  had  been 
marked  off  with  a  ruler.  In  many  of  them 
I  could  see  farmers  plowing  with  tractors, 
getting  the  ground  ready  for  corn  plant¬ 
ing.  These  fields  looked  dark,  but  the 
fields  of  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
alfalfa  were  beautiful  shades  of  green.” 

Mr.  Simpson  paused  a  moment  and 
then  went  on  with  his  story.  “I  could 


hardly  believe  that  at  one  time  this  land 
was  just  a  grassy  plain,  or  prairie,  with 
only  a  few  trees  and  no  houses.  Now  it 
is  a  rich  farming  region,  thickly  settled 
with  people  and  dotted  everywhere  with 
full-grown  trees.” 

“What  did  the  farmhouses  look  like 
from  the  air?”  asked  Mary. 

“Almost  like  dollhouses.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  brightly  painted.  The  feed  lots 
are  well  fenced,  and  every  farmer  raises 
cattle  and  hogs.  I  could  see  them  in  the 
lots,  and  they  looked  just  like  toy  ani¬ 
mals  down  there. 

“But  that  is  enough  about  my  trip. 
The  big  city  is  all  right,  and  riding  in 
airplanes  is  fun.  But  there’s  no  place  like 
home  for  me.” 


This  is  an  air  view  of  one  of  the  rich  farming  regions  not  far  from  Chicago.  When  one  flies  over  a 
farming  area,  the  houses  and  barns  look  very  tiny,  and  the  wide  fields  look  like  small  well-kept  lawns. 
Notice  the  straight  lines  of  the  fields  in  which  the  different  crops  are  planted. 

Courtesy  American  Airlines 
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Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  What  kinds  of  animals  were  found  on  the 
prairies  in  the  early  days?  In  what  ways 
were  they  useful?  How  many  of  them  have 
you  seen? 

2.  Who  were  the  first  white  men  in  this  region? 
From  what  country  did  they  come?  Why 
did  they  come? 

3.  What  made  farming  hard  for  the  pioneers  in 
this  region? 

4.  What  kind  of  house  did  Grandma  and  Grand¬ 
pa  Simpson  first  have  on  the  farm?  Have 
you  ever  seen  this  kind? 

5.  Tell  what  you  think  are  the  most  interesting 
facts  about  the  Union  Stock  Yards. 

SUMMER  ON 

School  was  out,  and  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  had  begun.  Tommy  hoped  that 
when  his  work  on  the  farm  was  done,  he 
would  have  time  for  fishing  and  swim¬ 
ming  and  picnics  and  all  the  fun  that  is 
a  part  of  summer  in  the  country. 

Signs  of  Summer 

The  sun’s  warmth  made  the  corn  grow 
and  ripened  the  wheat.  The  meadow¬ 
larks  fluttered  above  their  nests  in  the 
thick  meadow  grass,  and  the  wild  roses 
bloomed  on  the  hillsides. 

Out  in  the  bluegrass  pastures  where 
the  milk  cows  grazed,  gophers  whistled 
and  scurried  about,  and  small  field  owls 
sat  quietly  on  the  dry  mounds  of  the 
burrows  in  which  they  lived. 

In  the  Simpson  orchard,  the  bees 
were  buzzing  about  the  hives  which  Mr. 
Simpson  had  made  for  them.  They  flew 
to  and  from  the  clover  fields  gathering 
nectar  from  the  flowers.  They  took  this 
nectar  to  their  hives  and  made  honey  of 
it.  In  the  fall,  their  hives  would  be  filled 
with  delicious  honey.  Mr.  Simpson  would 
then  gather  it  and  bring  it  to  the  house. 


6.  Why  do  we  say  that  Chicago  stands  at  the 
crossroads  of  our  country? 

7.  Give  all  the  reasons  you  can  for  Chicago’s 
becoming  the  world’s  greatest  railway  center. 

8.  Pretend  to  be  Mr.  Simpson  and  tell  the  story 
of  the  trip  home  in  the  airplane. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Try  to  find  people  who  can  tell  about  the 
early  days  in  the  region  where  you  live.  In¬ 
vite  them  to  visit  your  class  and  give  a  talk. 

2.  Find  runways,  produce  terminal,  slaughter, 
and  band  shell  in  the  glossary.  Use  them 
in  sentences. 

3.  Read  one  of  the  “Books  to  Enjoy.” 

THE  FARM 

Mrs.  Simpson  would  put  much  of  it  up 
in  jars  and  store  it  in  the  fruit  cellar  for 
use  during  the  winter. 

Many  farmers  keep  bees  and  earn  a  few  extra 
dollars  selling  honey.  To  keep  bees  one  must  first 
learn  about  their  habits  and  how  to  handle  them. 


Courtesy  Resettlement  Administration — Rothstein 
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Com  and  Watermelons 
The  corn  needed  no  more  cultivation 
now.  The  farmers  had  stirred  the  ground 
around  the  corn  three  or  four  times  with 
a  machine  called  a  cultivator.  This  ma¬ 
chine  had  sharp-pointed  iron  shovels 
to  loosen  the  ground  and  thus  help  to 
keep  moisture  in  it.  It  also  destroyed  the 
weeds.  The  cultivator  was  pulled  by  a 
gasoline  tractor. 

In  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  Simp¬ 
son  cornfields  was  a  square  open  patch. 
Here  grew  the  watermelons,  green  and 
plump  among  their  leafy  vines.  As  mel¬ 
ons  need  much  moisture  to  grow  well, 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  planted 
had  been  covered  with  straw.  The  straw 
held  the  moisture  in  the  ground.  It  also 
kept  weeds  from  growing.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  melons  could  be  eaten. 

Canning  for  Winter 
In  the  Simpson  home,  summer  canning 
had  already  begun.  Some  of  the  early 
vegetables  in  the  farm  garden  were  now 
fully  grown.  Mrs.  Simpson,  like  most 
farm  women  in  this  region,  did  some 


canning  every  day  so  that  none  of  the 
vegetables  would  spoil  and  be  wasted. 
Mary  helped  her  mother,  for  she  was 
eager  to  show  what  she  had  learned  at 
her  4-H  garden  club. 

Very  early  each  morning,  Mary  and 
her  mother  went  to  the  garden  and  gath¬ 
ered  the  vegetables  that  were  ready  to 
be  canned.  Returning  to  the  kitchen, 
they  picked  over  the  vegetables  and  se¬ 
lected  the  very  best.  They  then  washed 
and  canned  these  vegetables. 

The  Apple  Crop 

One  day  as  Mary  and  her  mother 
were  busy  at  their  canning,  Fred  came 
in  from  the  apple  orchard. 

“My,”  he  said,  “the  apple  trees  are 
simply  loaded  this  year,  and  very  few  of 
the  apples  are  wormy.  It’s  good  that  we 
have  learned  to  spray  the  trees  when  they 
are  in  blossom;  it  kills  worms  and  harm¬ 
ful  insects.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Simpson.  “A  heavy 
apple  crop  means  more  fruit  to  put  in  the 
fruit  cellar  for  winter.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  a  great  many  apples  to  sell,  too.” 


One  method  used  in  canning  is  pressure  cooking. 
The  raw  or  partly  cooked  food  is  packed  in  jars 
and  placed  in  a  rack  in  the  steam  cooker.  The 
steam  cooks  the  food  so  that  it  will  keep. 

Courtesy  Farm  Security  Administration 
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Farmers  spray  their  fruit  trees  to  protect  them  from 
diseases  and  insects.  The  liquid  is  sprayed  on  the 
trees  by  air  pressure ,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
your  mother  sprays  against  moths  and  mosquitoes. 

J.  C.  Allen  &  Son 


Photos :  Courtesy  J.  I.  Case  Co.  and  International  Harvester  Co , 
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In  planting  corn  the  field  must  first  be  plowed. 
In  the  corn  belt,  many  farmers  plow  with  tractors. 
Later  on,  the  ground  is  gone  over  with  a  disk 
harrow  which  cuts  up  the  soil,  a  pulverizer  which 
crushes  the  clods,  and  a  peg-tooth  harrow  which 
rakes  the  soil  smooth.  This  farmer  hitches  three 
machines  to  a  tractor  to  do  all  this  work  at  once. 


Next  the  farmer  puts  the  corn  seed  in  the  two 
hoppers  on  the  corn  planter.  As  he  drives  the 
horses  across  the  field,  the  planter  drops  several 
seeds  into  each  hill.  Can  you  see  the  marker  to 
the  right  that  makes  a  straight  line  for  the  farmer 
to  follow  on  his  next  trip  across  the  field? 

Some  farmers  use  tractors  to  pull  their  corn 
planters.  This  way  of  planting  corn  is  much  faster 
than  planting  with  horses.  After  the  corn  comes 
up,  the  soil  about  the  young  plants  must  be  kept 
loose  and  free  from  weeds  until  the  corn  plants 
grow  tall  enough  to  shade  the  ground.  Then  the 
weeds  grow  slowly,  and  the  corn  needs  no  more 
cultivation. 

Photos:  Courtesy  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  International  Harvester  Co.; 
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Wheat  is  planted  with  an  implement 
called  a  grain  drill.  The  grains  of 
seed  are  carried  in  a  long  box  and 
dropped  info  the  tiny  furrows  made 
by  a  row  of  disks.  The  same  drill 
may  be  used  for  planting  oats,  rye, 
and  other  small  grains. 


J.  C.  Allen  &  Son 


Harvesting  the  Wheat 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  Simpsons 
went  to  the  celebration  in  Mill  Town. 
They  saw  an  exciting  ball  game  and  ate 
a  picnic  supper  of  country-fried  chicken. 
At  night  they  watched  the  fireworks  light 
up  the  sky  with  bright  and  flaming  pat¬ 
terns. 

On  the  way  home,  Mr.  Simpson  said, 
“I  hope  we  won’t  be  too  tired  to  get  a 
good  share  of  the  north  wheat  field  har¬ 
vested  tomorrow.  The  grain  in  that  field 
is  just  ripe  enough  for  harvesting  now. 
The  kernels  will  thresh  out  well  because 
the  heads  are  very  dry.  We  must  not 
lose  a  bit  of  time.” 

The  Simpson  family  knew  what  he 
meant.  Sometimes  July  brought  severe 


thunderstorms  and  heavy  winds.  These 
often  knocked  down  the  wheat  and  so 
robbed  the  farmer  of  his  crop. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning,  Fred 
pulled  the  bright,  tan-colored  combine 
to  the  north  wheat  field  with  the  tractor. 
Tommy  and  Mr.  Simpson  followed  with 
the  grain  truck.  Two  neighbor  boys, 
Jerry  and  Pat  Smith,  came  with  their 
truck  too. 

Mr.  Simpson  and  the  Smiths  had 
bought  the  combine  together,  and  now 
they  were  going  to  help  each  other  with 
their  harvests,  as  most  farmers  in  this 
region  do.  The  Smiths’  wheat  was  not 
quite  ripe  enough  to  harvest  with  a  com¬ 
bine  so  they  were  going  to  begin  with 
the  Simpsons’  crop. 


Wheat  is  harvested  in  the  summer. 
This  combine  cuts  and  threshes  the 
wheat  at  the  same  time.  As  the 
grain  is  threshed,  it  is  collected  in 
the  grain  tank  at  the  top  of  the 
machine.  When  the  tank  is  full,  a 
truck  or  wagon  is  brought  alongside 
and  the  grain  is  emptied  out  into  the 
truck  through  a  spout. 


J.  C.  Allen  &  Son 
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Not  all  farmers  in  the  corn  belt  use 
combines.  Those  that  do  not,  use 
binders.  These  are  machines  that 
cut  the  stalks  of  grain  and  bind 
them  into  bundles.  These  bundles 
are  then  stood  up  in  shocks  to  dry. 


Ewing  Galloway 


The  combine  cut  and  threshed  the 
wheat  at  the  same  time.  The  machine 
was  drawn  through  the  field  by  a  tractor. 
Trucks  followed  after  to  haul  away  the 
grain.  Most  of  the  straw  was  left  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  When  the  field  was 
plowed  later  on,  the  straw  would  be 
turned  under  to  make  the  ground  rich 
in  plant  food  for  later  crops. 

All  day  long  the  combine  hummed  in 
the  field.  It  moved  along  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  and  chaff.  Only  a  short  stop  was 
made  for  the  noonday  meal.  At  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Simpson 
and  Mary  took  sandwiches  and  coffee  to 
the  hard-working  men.  Then  the  combine 
ran  until  nearly  dark.  After  they  fin¬ 
ished  working,  Mrs.  Simpson  served  a 
hearty  supper  to  the  hungry  men. 


On  the  third  day  of  the  Simpsons’  har¬ 
vest,  great  clouds  began  forming  in  the 
northwest.  “I  don’t  like  the  looks  of 
those  clouds,”  said  Fred,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  tanned  forehead.  “We’ll 
have  to  hurry.” 

Hurry  they  did.  By  midafternoon  the 
last  head  of  wheat  had  been  threshed  and 
the  combine  put  away  in  the  machine 
shed. 

The  Thunderstorm 

“Just  in  the  nick  of  time!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Simpson,  as  they  all  ran  for  the 
house.  A  cloud  of  dust  whirled  through 
the  yard.  The  chickens  scampered  for 
shelter.  Suddenly,  a  blinding  flash  of 
lightning  split  the  sky.  A  moment  later 
a  crash  of  thunder  made  the  house  trem¬ 
ble.  Then  the  rain  began  to  fall.  The 


When  the  time  comes  to  thresh  the 
grain,  the  bundles  are  loaded  on 
wagons  and  hauled  to  the  thresh¬ 
ing  machine.  The  bundles  are 
pitched  into  the  thresher,  where  the 
grain  is  separated  from  the  chaff 
and  straw.  The  straw  is  blown  up 
into  a  great  stack,  while  the  grain 
comes  out  through  a  spout  and  is 
gathered  into  bags  or  grain  trucks. 
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Haying  season  is  a  busy  time  on  the  farm.  The 
ripe  hay  is  cut  with  a  mower  and  left  to  dry  for 
two  or  three  days  in  the  hot  sun. 


wind  swept  it  across  the  yard  in  sheets 
and  lashed  it  against  the  buildings.  It 
began  to  stream  from  the  barn  roof, 
making  a  growing  pool  of  water  in  the 
barnyard.  A  bolt  of  lightning  struck 
down  the  road  a  little  way  and  tore  a 
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Next  the  dried  hay  is  raked  into  windrows  reach¬ 
ing  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other.  The 
hay  is  now  ready  to  be  gathered. 

great  splinter  of  wood  from  a  telephone 
pole. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  the  wind  blew  fiercely. 
Then  suddenly  the  storm  stopped  almost 
as  quickly  as  it  had  begun.  The  wind 


The  easiest  way  to  handle  hay  is  to  bale  it.  A  tractor  draws  the  baling  machine  along  the  windrow, 
and  the  hay  is  quickly  pressed  and  bound  into  bales.  Baled  hay  is  easier  to  ship  and  store.  Hay  that 
is  not  baled  takes  up  about  eight  times  as  much  space  as  baled  hay. 

Courtesy  J.  I.  Case  Company 
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Mosf  farmers  load  their  hay  with  hay  loaders.  The  men  on  the  hayrack  carefully  spread  the  hay 
about  so  that  it  will  not  slide  off.  At  the  barn  the  hay  is  lifted  into  the  haymow  with  a  long  rope  and 
pulleys.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  barn  a  horse  is  hitched  to  the  rope.  When  the  farmer  on  the  hay¬ 
rack  gives  the  word,  his  helper  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  drives  the  horse  forward,  pulling  the  hay 
into  the  haymow.  Much  hay  is  produced  in  this  country  as  feed  for  cattle  and  horses.  A  great  deal  of  hay 

is  raised  in  the  region  where  the  Simpson  farm  is  located. 
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H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

Farmers  must  be  on  the  watch  for  signs  of  storms.  They  try  to  get  their  hay  harvested  between  rains , 
and  they  make  sure  their  stock  is  all  right  when  a  storm  is  coming.  Storms  can  do  much  damage  to  crops. 


died  down,  and  the  thunder  rumbled 
away  in  the  distance.  The  western  sky 
began  to  clear  and  redden  with  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  and  a  beautiful  rainbow  arched 
across  the  eastern  sky. 

“  ‘Rainbow  at  night,  shepherd’s  de¬ 
light,’  ”  quoted  Mr.  Simpson. 

“That  means  tomorrow  will  be  a  fine 
day,”  said  Mrs.  Simpson. 

“Good,”  remarked  Tommy.  “Then  I 
can  go  to  4-H  club.  The  meeting  tomor¬ 
row  is  going  to  be  about  training  our 
calves  to  lead  with  rope  and  halter.  I’ll 
have  to  train  Red  Boy  so  that  he  will 
behave  properly  at  the  fair.” 

A/iosf  farm  communities  have  4-H  clubs  where  boys 
and  girls  learn  how  to  raise  calves,  hogs,  and  other 
livestock,  and  the  best  ways  to  grow  corn  and  other 
crops.  The  girls  learn  homemaking,  too. 

Samuel  D.  Myslis 


Ewing  Galloway 


Work  and  on  the  5 


arm 


A  farm  boy's  chores  may  include  tending  the  small  family  garden,  helping  dad  with  his  work,  or  acting 
the  part  of  a  cowboy  to  drive  a  young  heifer  to  the  barn.  Farm  children  have  plenty  of  fun  during 
the  long  summer  vacations.  They  like  to  play  baseball.  Flying  kites  is  another  sport  of  which  they 
never  tire.  Many  farms  are  near  a  brook  or  stream  where  a  boy  can  go  fishing  and  catch  a  good 

string  of  fish. 


Ewing  Gallozvay 

Hoeing  the  garden  on  a  hot  summer  day  is  no  easy  job.  The  soil  must  be  kept  loose  so  the  moisture 
can  get  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ,  and  the  weeds  must  be  kept  down.  After  a  few  hours  of  hard  work, 

it  is  great  fun  to  cool  off  in  " the  old  swimmin'  hole." 

Courtesy  Lee — F.  S.  A. 
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Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  How  is  the  ground  prepared  for  corn  plant¬ 
ing?  How  is  the  corn  cultivated?  What  two 
reasons  can  you  give  for  cultivating  corn? 

2.  If  you  have  helped  your  mother  prepare 
vegetables  for  canning,  tell  about  it. 

3.  Why  do  farmers  spray  their  fruit  trees? 

4.  Tell  about  the  work  that  a  combine  does. 
Some  farmers  use  a  threshing  machine.  Can 
you  think  of  any  reasons  why  a  combine  is 
better  than  a  threshing  machine? 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  haying  from  the  time  the 


hay  is  cut  until  it  is  put  away  for  the  winter. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Try  to  get  some  wheat  and  plant  a  few  ker¬ 
nels.  Water  them  and  watch  the  plants  grow. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  all  kinds  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Paste  them  on  a  chart  or  in  a  note¬ 
book.  Give  the  name  and  use  of  each. 

3.  Find  these  words  in  the  glossary  and  in  the 
sentences  describing  the  pictures:  pressure 
cooking,  steam  cooker,  pulverizer,  hoppers, 
grain  drill,  combine,  binders,  threshing  ma¬ 
chine,  chaff,  bale,  baling  machine,  windrows, 
hayrack  and  haymow. 


THE  STATE  FAIR 


The  end  of  August  came,  and  with  it 
state  fair  time.  Every  year  this  fair  was 
held  at  the  state  capital. 

Fred  and  Tommy  arrived  at  the  fair¬ 
grounds  with  Red  Boy  the  day  before 
the  fair  was  to  start.  The  rest  of  the 
family  followed  by  automobile  two  days 
later. 

“If  the  number  of  cars  on  the  high¬ 
way  means  anything,”  said  Mr.  Simpson, 
“the  crowds  will  be  greater  this  year 
than  ever.  The  state  fair  is  about  the 
greatest  event  of  the  year  in  our  part  of 
the  country.  It  gives  one  a  very  good 
picture  of  what  is  raised  on  the  farms  of 
our  state.  It  shows,  too,  the  new  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  farm 
machinery  and  automobiles,”  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  added.  “Do  you  remember?  It  was 
at  the  fair  that  we  learned  how  our  farm 
could  be  equipped  with  electric  lights.” 

Favorite  Exhibits 

“What  do  you  like  best  of  all  at  the 
fair,  Mother?”  asked  Mary. 

“Oh,  there  are  so  many  things,”  an¬ 
swered  Mrs.  Simpson.  “I  like  the  home 
exhibits  very  much — the  quilts  and  em¬ 
broidery,  the  rows  of  canned  foods,  and 


the  flower  and  vegetable  displays.  I  get 
many  new  ideas  for  improving  my  own 
work  at  home.” 

“I  like  the  school  exhibits,”  said  Mary. 
“It’s  fun  to  go  down  the  rows  and  rows 
of  pretty  posters  and  booklets  looking 
for  our  own  school  exhibit.  Our  teacher 


People  come  for  many  miles  to  enjoy  the  fun 
and  to  show  their  prize  animals  at  the  fair. 
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sent  my  corn  booklet  this  year.  I’ll  have 
to  see  if  I  got  a  prize.” 

“Don’t  you  like  the  4-H  sewing  and 
canning  exhibits?”  asked  her  mother. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Mary.  “I  like  to  watch 
the  girls  showing  the  best  ways  of  cook¬ 
ing  and  canning.  And  I  want  to  see  if 
Annabelle  Smith  wins  a  prize  for  making 
that  old  washstand  over  into  a  pretty 
dressing  table.” 

“I  always  like  to  visit  the  exhibits 
where  the  different  machinery  companies 
show  the  latest  farm  implements said 
Mr.  Simpson.  “Even  if  I  can’t  buy  any 
new  machinery  now,  they  keep  me  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  latest  improvements.” 


Fun  and  Excitement 

At  this  moment  the  Simpsons  reached 
the  fairgrounds.  What  a  colorful  sight 
met  their  eyes!  Great  white  buildings 
with  flags  floating  in  the  breeze,  throngs 
of  people  moving  slowly  from  one  build¬ 
ing  to  another,  a  sea  of  automobiles  fill¬ 
ing  the  parking  lots. 

“I  think  we  had  better  go  first  to  the 
4-H  building  and  find  Fred  and  Tommy,” 
said  Mr.  Simpson,  after  they  had  parked 
the  car. 

As  they  walked  along,  they  heard  the 
whistle  of  a  small  train  and  the  delighted 
shouts  of  children  riding  on  it.  From  the 
place  where  the  sideshows  and  games 


This  is  the  amusement  section  of  the  fair,  the  part  that  is  called  the  "midway/'  Many  rides,  like  the 
Ferris  wheel,  the  merry-go-round,  and  the  Lindy  Loop  are  enjoyed  by  both  young  and  old.  There  are 
shows  like  the  ones  in  a  circus  or  carnival,  and  booths  where  hamburgers,  hot  dogs,  candy,  ice  cream, 
and  pop  are  sold.  The  midway  at  the  fair  is  always  filled  with  crowds  of  happy  people. 
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were  located  came  the  music  of  merry-go- 
rounds  and  the  cries  of  the  barkers.  The 
barkers  were  shouting  at  the  crowds 
through  loudspeakers,  urging  them  to  buy 
tickets  for  the  various  attractions. 

“Mother,  see  the  Ferris  wheel  over 
there,”  said  Mary.  “Isn’t  it  high,  though! 
We  could  see  the  whole  fairground  from 
the  top  of  it.” 

“There  would  be  much  to  see,”  replied 
Mr.  Simpson.  “These  grounds  are  nearly 
as  large  as  our  whole  farm.” 

As  they  neared  the  doorway  of  the 
4-H  building,  the  Simpsons  heard  a  fa¬ 
miliar  voice.  It  was  Fred’s.  “Come  on 
in,”  he  said.  “Tommy  is  with  Red  Boy. 
He’s  talking  with  a  number  of  other  boys 
about  school  and  4-H  work.” 

The  4-H  Building 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  very 
large.  The  hum  of  many  people’s  voices 
rose  over  the  long  lines  of  stalls  filled 
with  4-H  cattle.  A  husky  bellow  from  one 
of  the  calves  rose  above  the  noise  of  the 
crowd  and  echoed  throughout  the  great 
room.  A  smell  of  fresh  straw  and  alfalfa 
filled  the  air. 

“These  animals  certainly  show  what 
good  feeding  and  care  will  do,”  said  Mr. 
Simpson. 

“Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Simpson.  “And 
it  also  shows  what  fine  training  4-H 
club  work  is  for  boys  and  girls.” 

Some  of  the  4-H  boys  were  seated  on 
bales  of  hay  chatting  with  each  other. 
Some  were  combing  and  brushing  their 
roly-poly  calves  to  make  them  look  their 
best. 

Soon  the  Simpsons  caught  sight  of 
Tommy.  “Hello,  Dad  and  Mother  and 
Mary!”  he  cried.  “The  calves  in  Red 
Boy’s  class  are  to  be  judged  at  three 


o’clock  this  afternoon.  You’ll  be  here  for 
the  judging,  won’t  you?” 

“We  surely  will,”  said  Mrs.  Simpson. 
“We  wouldn’t  miss  seeing  Red  Boy  get 
a  blue  ribbon  for  the  world.” 

A  Trip  Through  the  Fairgrounds 

Leaving  the  4-H  building,  the  Simp¬ 
sons  next  visited  the  new  machinery  ex¬ 
hibit.  Here  they  saw  tractors,  combines, 
corn  pickers,  harrows,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  farm  implements.  Then  they 
passed  through  the  aquarium,  in  which 
they  saw  the  many  kinds  of  fish  to  be 
found  in  the  streams  of  the  state.  Next 
they  went  through  the  poultry  barns. 
Mrs.  Simpson  wanted  to  see  the  Leghorn 
chickens,  the  kind  she  raised. 

The  hog  barns  were  filled  with  pens 
in  which  were  hogs  of  every  breed  and 
size.  Some  of  the  hogs  were  sleeping  on 
their  straw  beds.  Others  were  looking 
through  the  bars  of  their  pens,  grunting 
at  the  people  who  walked  by. 

The  Simpsons  went  from  one  pen  to 
another.  Soon  they  came  to  a  poster 
which  read: 

“The  corn  belt  is  the  most  important 
meat-producing  region  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  the  world  need 
meat  for  food,  and  the  animals  that  sup¬ 
ply  our  meat  and  do  our  work  are  fed 
largely  on  corn.  The  states  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  produce  nearly  three  fourths 
of  the  world’s  supply  of  corn.  That  is 
why  they  can  raise  so  much  livestock.” 

In  another  building  Mary  found  the 
school  exhibits.  Her  corn  booklet  had 
indeed  won  a  prize.  So  had  Annabelle 
Smith’s  table. 

Red  Boy’s  Prize 

For  some  time  Mr.  Simpson  had  been 
nervously  glancing  at  his  watch.  “It’s 


The  4-H  cattle  are  lined  up  for 
judging.  The  proud  owners  stand  at 
their  heads  while  the  judge  examines 
them.  Everyone  is  anxious  to  see 
which  animal  will  win  the  blue 
ribbon. 


J.  C.  Allen  &  Son 


nearly  three,”  he  finally  said.  “We’d  bet¬ 
ter  go  over  to  the  building  where  the 
4-H  stock  is  going  to  be  judged.” 

Soon  after  they  had  found  seats  in  the 
grandstand  of  the  show  building,  the  boys 
in  Tommy’s  group  began  leading  in  their 
calves. 

“There’s  Tommy,”  cried  Mary  excit¬ 
edly.  Tommy  was  the  smallest  boy  in 
the  group.  But  how  like  a  little  man  he 
walked!  And  Red  Boy  moved  along  be¬ 
side  him  as  a  well-trained  4-H  calf  should. 
The  boys  lined  up  their  stock  in  a  row, 
and  after  a  short  wait,  the  judges  began 
their  work. 

The  moments  which  followed  were 
anxious  ones  for  the  Simpsons.  Even 
Mr.  Simpson’s  heart  beat  faster  as  he 
watched  the  judges  pass  their  hands  over 
the  calves’  bodies,  legs,  and  muzzles. 

HARVEST  AND  THE 

October  came,  and  far  and  wide  over 
the  great  level  region  the  biting  frosts  of 
fall  were  turning  the  cornfields  a  rusty 
tan.  The  corn  crop  was  ready  for  husking. 

Husking  Corn 

In  some  of  the  fields  farmers  were  al¬ 
ready  at  work.  Some  of  them  husked  the 
ears  of  corn  by  hand  in  the  same  way 
their  fathers  had  done  before  them. 


“Do  you  think  Tommy  will  win, 
Mother?”  whispered  Mary. 

Just  as  she  spoke,  one  of  the  judges 
pointed  to  a  fine-looking  calf  which  be¬ 
longed  to  one  of  the  larger  boys  in  the 
group.  This  boy  proudly  led  his  calf  for¬ 
ward.  The  Simpsons  held  their  breath. 
Was  that  going  to  be  the  winner?  It 
certainly  looked  that  way.  For  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  the  judges  talked  earnestly  together, 
and  then  turning  to  Tommy,  asked  him 
to  lead  Red  Boy  forward.  The  crowd 
now  grew  very  quiet.  Which  of  the  two 
was  to  win  the  blue  ribbon — Red  Boy  or 
the  other  calf?  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  tie. 

But  no.  Suddenly  the  crowd  broke 
forth  in  a  cheer,  and  the  Simpsons 
breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  joy.  Tommy  had 
won.  From  Red  Boy’s  halter  hung  a 
magnificent  blue  ribbon! 

END  OF  SUMMER 

“Bang,  bang,  bang”  went  the  ears  against 
the  bangboards  of  the  wagons  as  they 
flew  from  the  busy  hands  of  the  huskers. 
Teams  of  horses  drew  the  wagons  slowly 
through  the  field  beside  the  huskers. 

But  the  Simpsons  as  well  as  many 
other  farmers  around  them  had  a  new 
way  of  husking  corn.  They  used  a  corn¬ 
picking  machine. 
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This  farmer  is  harvesting  corn  by 
hand.  He  tears  the  ears  from  their 
husks  and  stalks  and  tosses  them 
into  the  wagon.  The  high  side  of 
the  wagon  is  called  the  bangboard. 
Can  you  guess  why?  It  keeps  the 
ears  of  corn  from  falling  over  the 
side  when  the  husker  throws  them 
into  the  wagon. 
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Early  one  Saturday  morning,  Fred 
hitched  the  tractor  to  the  corn-picking 
machine  and  drove  it  to  the  cornfield.  Mr. 
Simpson  and  Tommy  followed  behind  in 
the  truck. 

“We  can  pick  three  or  four  times  as 
much  corn  in  one  day  with  this  machine 
as  we  could  pick  by  hand,”  said  Mr. 
Simpson. 

As  the  roaring  tractor  pulled  the  corn 
picker  along  the  rows  of  corn,  the  ears 
were  quickly  torn  from  the  stalks,  husked, 
and  fed  through  a  long  spout  into  the 
truck.  Mr.  Simpson  had  to  keep  the  truck 
moving  beneath  this  spout  to  catch  the 
ears  of  corn  as  they  came  out. 

In  two  weeks  the  Simpson  corn  crop 
had  all  been  picked.  And  a  good  thing  it 


was  too.  For  only  a  week  later  the  first 
blizzard  of  winter  buried  the  fields  under 
a  thick  blanket  of  snow.  Farmers  who 
did  not  have  machine  pickers  were  later 
than  usual  getting  their  crop  harvested. 

Another  long  winter  had  come  to  the 
prairies.  But  the  Simpsons  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  Their  corncrib,  silo,  and 
haymow  were  filled  with  feed  for  their 
livestock.  Their  fruit  cellar  was  well 
stocked  with  canned  foods,  potatoes, 
apples,  popcorn,  and  other  good  things 
for  the  table.  There  was  enough  of  every¬ 
thing  until  another  harvest. 

Tommy  and  Mary  spent  every  day  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  school. 
Each  afternoon  they  returned  home  by 
bus  and  hurried  through  their  evening 


Mr.  Simpson  harvests  his  corn  with 
a  corn-picking  machine  like  this. 
It  husks  two  rows  at  once  and  dumps 
the  ears  into  the  wagon  at  the 
right.  When  corn  is  used  as  grain, 
it  is  harvested  after  the  plants 
become  dry. 


Courtesy  J.  I.  Case  Company 
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H.  Armstrong  Roberts 


Th  is  elevator  takes  the  ears  to  the  top  of  the  roof 
and  drops  them  through  an  opening  into  the  corn- 
crib.  The  corn  is  stored  in  the  crib  until  needed. 


r 


Some  corn  is  fed  to  cattle— ears,  stalks  and  all. 
The  growing  corn  is  harvested  while  green,  chopped 
up  in  a  machine,  and  stored  in  the  silo. 


chores.  Their  long  winter  evenings  passed 
quickly  in  games  and  songs  and  pleasant 
talk.  Almost  before  they  knew  it,  baby 
chick  time  came  again,  and  a  new  year 
began  on  the  prairies. 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Tell  about  any  fair  that  you  have  attended. 
In  what  ways  was  it  like  the  fair  the  Simp¬ 
son  family  attended? 

2.  Why  is  the  corn  belt  the  most  important 


Have  you  seen  corn  shocks  like  these  in  the  country?  The  farmer  cuts  and  stacks  some  cornstalks 
together  and  ties  them  with  twine.  The  shocks  are  left  standing  in  the  field  until  the  farmer  needs  the 
corn.  Then  the  stalks  are  sometimes  run  through  a  shredder.  This  machine  husks  the  ears  and  cuts  up 

the  rest  of  the  plant  for  feed. 


J.  C.  Allen  &  Son 
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meat-producing  region  in  the  United  States? 

3.  What  do  you  suppose  the  judges  looked  for 
as  they  judged  Red  Boy  and  the  other  calves? 

4.  How  many  things  does  a  corn-picking  ma¬ 
chine  do?  Do  you  think  husking  by  hand  or 
using  a  corn  picker  is  better?  Why? 

5.  How  is  raising  corn  in  the  corn  belt  differ¬ 
ent  from  raising  it  in  the  Navaho  region? 
In  Central  America? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Try  to  find  out: 

a)  The  name  of  the  capital  of  your  state. 

b)  Are  state  fairs  held  in  your  capital? 

c)  What  other  things  go  on  in  this  city? 

d)  What  is  put  into  a  corncrib?  A  silo? 
A  haymow? 

SOME  OTHER 

The  corn  belt  where  Tommy  lives  is 
one  of  the  best  farming  regions  in  the 
world.  The  ground  is  level  and  easy  to 
cultivate.  The  soil  is  rich  enough  to 
grow  large  crops.  There  is  usually  plenty 
of  rainfall  to  water  the  thirsty  plants. 
And  the  summers  are  long  enough  for  the 
crops  to  ripen  before  frost  comes. 

How  different  this  region  is  from  the 
land  of  the  Boro  Indians!  There  the 
ground  must  first  be  cleared  of  jungle 
growth  before  it  can  be  farmed,  and  con¬ 
stant  work  is  needed  to  hold  the  jungle 
back.  It  is  no  wonder  the  Boros  raise 
only  enough  for  themselves. 

The  growing  of  corn  and  other  crops 
is  not  easy  in  highland  regions  either. 
The  steep  slopes  are  hard  to  cultivate, 
and  the  fields  have  to  be  small. 

The  people  of  dry  lands  have  even  a 
harder  time  raising  crops  unless  they  have 
water  for  irrigation.  But  the  people  of 
the  corn  belt  have  everything  that  is  most 
needed  for  the  growing  of  good  crops. 

There  are  other  regions  in  the  world 
that  are  much  like  the  corn  belt.  And 


2.  Plan  to  hold  a  fair  in  your  room.  You  may 
decide  to  model  exhibits  from  clay,  cut  them 
from  paper,  make  them  in  some  other  way, 
or  bring  them  from  home. 

3.  Make  a  booklet  something  like  Mary’s  book¬ 
let  that  won  a  prize  at  the  fair.  Tell  the 
story  ot  corn  in  words  and  pictures  and 
make  an  attractive  cover  for  the  booklet. 

4.  Find  these  words  in  the  glossary:  bangboard, 
elevator,  corncrib,  silo,  corn  shocks,  and 
shredder.  Test  each  other  to  see  if  you  know 
what  these  words  mean. 

5.  Draw  pictures  of  scenes  at  the  state  fair, 
then  draw  pictures  of  a  Central  American 
market. 

FARM  LANDS 

the  crops  that  are  raised  in  these  regions 
are  much  like  those  raised  in  the  corn 
belt. 

Argentina 

One  of  these  good  farming  regions  is 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  a  country  called  Argentina.  The 
farm  lands  of  Argentina  are  level  plains 
like  the  prairies  of  our  own  country. 
They  are  sometimes  called  prairies,  too. 

In  Argentina  most  of  the  farms  are 
very  large — much  larger  than  the  one 
owned  by  the  Simpsons.  The  owners  sel¬ 
dom  do  much  work  on  these  farms  them¬ 
selves.  Other  people  live  there  and  do 
the  work  for  them. 

Most  of  the  farming  is  still  done  by 
hand,  but  modern  machinery  is  used  on 
many  farms.  There  are  schools  in  Argen¬ 
tina  that  teach  new  methods  of  farming. 

Much  livestock  is  raised  on  the  grassy 
pasturelands  of  Argentina,  but  very  little 
is  raised  on  the  grain  farms.  Most  of  the 
corn  is  sold.  More  corn  is  shipped  from 
Argentina  than  from  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 


Argentina  is  south  of  the  equator.  The 
Simpsons  live  north  of  the  equator.  So 
when  it  is  summer  in  Argentina,  it  is 
winter  in  the  corn  belt. 

We  know  that  the  land  is  hot  the  year 
round  for  many  miles  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator.  Farther  from  the  equator 
are  lands  with  hot  summers  and  warm 
winters.  As  we  go  still  farther  from  the 
equator  in  either  direction,  we  come  to 
lands  of  hot  summers  and  cold  winters. 

A  region  of  hot  summers  and  cold  win¬ 
ters  is  well  suited  to  the  growing  of  corn, 
wheat,  and  certain  other  grains.  The 
farm  lands  of  Argentina  are  in  this  kind 
of  region.  But  when  the  Simpsons  are 
having  to  stay  indoors  because  of  a  bliz¬ 
zard,  the  people  of  Argentina  are  caring 
for  or  harvesting  their  crops.  And  when 
spring  work  starts  on  the  farms  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  Simpsons  are  picking  their  veg¬ 
etables  and  other  crops  for  winter.  When 
it  is  summer  north  of  the  equator,  it  is 
winter  south  of  the  equator;  and  when  it 
is  winter  north  of  the  equator,  it  is  sum¬ 
mer  south  of  it. 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Argen¬ 
tina,  at  the  southern  tip  of  Africa,  is  a 
country  called  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Here  some  of  the  plateau  lands  and  near¬ 
by  coastal  plains  make  fine  farm  lands, 
and  good  crops  are  raised. 


The  farmers  of  Argentina  cultivate  their  corn  with 
implements  similar  to  those  used  in  the  United 

States.  Few  Argentine  farmers  have  tractors. 

Courtesy  International  Harvester  Co. 

The  hot,  sunny  days  of  summer  and 
the  rainfall  are  just  right  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  corn.  It  is  the  most  important  crop 
grown  in  this  region. 

In  South  Africa  corn  is  planted  in 
October  or  November.  Do  you  know  why 
it  is  not  planted  in  May,  as  it  is  on  the 
Simpson  farm?  The  harvesting  begins 
about  May,  but  often  it  is  not  finished 
before  July  or  August.  The  winters  are 
so  dry  that  the  corn  will  not  spoil  if  it  is 
left  in  the  field. 

The  natives  of  this  region  use  corn 
for  food  as  Jose’s  and  Joe’s  families  do. 
They  do  not  feed  much  corn  to  stock,  so 
they  ship  some  of  it  to  other  countries. 

China 

There  are  other  good  farming  regiom 
north  of  the  equator  besides  our  own. 
One  of  them  is  in  China,  where  there  are 
miles  and  miles  of  fertile  plains.  Most 
of  the  people  who  live  on  these  plains 
are  farmers.  Chinese  farmers  live  in 
villages  and  go  out  to  work  each  day. 

Chinese  farms  are  very  different  from 
the  farms  of  the  United  States,  Argen¬ 
tina,  or  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  They 
are  very  small.  So  many  people  live  in 
China  that  each  family  can  have  only  a 
very  small  farm.  And  every  bit  of  land 
must  be  used  if  the  people  are  to  have 
enough  to  eat. 

The  fields  are  so  small  that  Chinese 
farms  look  more  like  our  gardens  than 
our  farms.  The  work  is  done  more  as  we 
work  in  our  gardens,  too.  Very  few  farm¬ 
ers  have  implements  or  machinery  to 
work  with.  Men,  women,  and  children  do 
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the  work  by  hand.  Sometimes  they  carry 
water  to  irrigate  their  crops. 

Different  kinds  of  grains  are  raised  in 
China,  but  in  the  region  that  is  most  like 
our  corn  belt,  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
grains  are  the  chief  crops.  The  people 
use  all  that  they  can  raise  of  the  crops 
for  food  for  themselves  and  for  their  hogs 
and  sheep. 

India 

Another  farming  region  in  Asia  is  in 
the  country  called  India.  Part  of  this 
country  is  a  peninsula.  On  a  map  you 
can  see  it  just  west  of  the  Malay  Penin¬ 
sula. 

There  are  many  small  farms  on  the 
plains  in  the  northern  part  of  India. 
Here  the  land  is  warm  most  of  the  year, 
but  there  are  rainy  seasons  and  dry  sea¬ 
sons  as  there  are  in  Central  America. 
Some  years  there  is  not  enough  rain  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  season.  Then  the  people  go 
hungry,  and  many  of  them  starve. 

The  farmers  work  very  hard  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  As  in  China,  most  of  the  work  is 
done  by  hand.  Women  and  children  work 
in  the  fields  here,  too. 

Southeastern  Europe 

If  you  look  at  the  map  on  page  1 68, 
you  will  see  that  there  are  good  farm 


lands  in  much  of  the  southern  half  of 
Europe.  This  region  of  good  farming  is 
many,  many  miles  long — so  long  that  it 
extends  over  into  Asia.  The  part  of  this 
region  that  lies  in  southeastern  Europe 
is  known  as  the  “corn  belt  of  Europe” 
because  corn  grows  so  well  there. 

Much  of  this  European  corn  belt  is  a 
level  plain  like  the  corn  belt  in  which 
Tommy  Simpson  lives.  On  this  plain  the 
soil,  the  rainfall,  and  the  temperature 
both  in  summer  and  winter  are  well  suited 
to  the  growing  of  corn. 

Parts  of  several  different  countries  are 
in  this  region.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  them  is  Rumania. 

Most  of  the  farmers  of  Rumania  own 
their  land,  but  their  farms  are  small. 
Many  of  these  farmers  are  very  poor. 

The  poor  farmers  of  Europe  are  called 
peasants.  Few  of  the  peasants  of  Ruma¬ 
nia  have  modern  farm  machinery.  Many 
of  them  have  only  wooden  plows  with 
which  to  get  their  ground  ready  for  plant¬ 
ing.  Instead  of  cutting  and  threshing 
their  wheat  with  combines,  they  cut  and 
thresh  it  by  hand.  Instead  of  husking 
corn  with  a  corn-picking  machine,  they 
husk  it  by  hand,  and  they  cut  cornstalks 
by  hand  too. 


This  crude  plow  is  the  kind  that  has  been  used  in  India  for  centuries.  In  this  country  oxen  do  the  work 
done  by  horses  and  tractors  in  the  United  States.  Do  you  think  the  workers  can  crush  the  clods  very  fast 
with  the  tools  they  are  using?  They  are  doing  the  work  done  in  the  corn  belt  by  a  soil  pulverizer. 

Dever — Black  Star  and  Dickason — Ewing  Galloway 
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Corn  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  On  this  map  the  most  important  corn-growing  regions  are 
shown  in  black.  Less  important  corn-growing  regions  are  shown  by  shaded  lines.  Can  you  find  the 

region  in  which  the  Simpsons  live?  What  is  this  region  called? 


Many  of  the  peasants  do  not  even 
have  animals  to  pull  plows  or  carts,  so 
they  must  do  all  their  work  themselves. 
The  animals  most  commonly  used  for 
work  in  Rumania  are  oxen  or  water 
buffaloes.  Tommy  would  think  it  very 
queer  to  see  a  slow,  clumsy  water  buffalo 
pulling  a  plow.  But  these  animals  are 
very  strong  and  can  work  hard. 

Rumanian  farmers  raise  almost  every¬ 
thing  they  need,  and  they  have  much  to 
sell  besides.  Thousands  of  bushels  of 
corn  and  wheat  are  raised  each  year. 
Other  grains  and  many  kinds  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  grown.  And  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  are  raised  on  some  of 
the  farms,  too. 

The  homes  of  many  of  the  peasants 
are  wooden  houses  with  large  porches  in 
front.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  often 
thatched. 

The  women  and  children  help  with  the 
work  in  the  fields,  but  the  women  also 


find  time  to  spin  and  weave.  They  make 
the  clothing  for  the  entire  family.  They 
embroider  beautiful  designs  on  the  men’s 
jackets  and  on  their  own  blouses  and 
aprons. 

The  Simpsons  would  probably  like  to 
attend  a  fair  in  Rumania.  They  would 
see  some  of  the  beautiful  Rumanian  em¬ 
broidery.  They  would  also  see  pottery, 
baskets,  and  other  things  made  by  the 
people.  They  would  see  many  exhibits  of 
farm  crops  and  farm  animals,  and  taste 
some  of  the  Rumanian  food  that  is  highly 
seasoned  with  red  peppers.  They  would 
enjoy  listening  to  the  music  of  the  gyp¬ 
sies  playing  at  the  fair. 

Rumanian  peasants  often  get  together 
with  their  neighbors  on  winter  evenings. 
They  tell  stories  of  the  early  days  of 
their  country.  They  tell  of  wars  and 
heroes  and  sing  songs  together. 

Sunday  is  a  happy  day,  too.  The 
peasants  get  together  and  dance  the  folk 


Just  as  farmers  in  our  corn  belt  raise 
other  crops  besides  corn,  so  do  the 
people  in  the  corn  lands  of  Europe. 
These  people  are  gathering  poppy 
seeds.  They  use  them  on  rolls  and 
cakes.  Do  you  see  the  corn  growing 
in  the  near-by  fields? 


Ewing  Galloway 
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dances  that  their  ancestors  danced  many 
years  ago.  So  while  the  Rumanian  peas¬ 
ants  work  very  hard,  there  is  much  pleas¬ 
ure  in  their  lives,  also. 

Farmers  All  over  the  World 
Why  do  you  suppose  the  farmers  of 
South  Africa,  Argentina,  and  the  other 
places  shown  on  our  map  raise  corn  and 
wheat?  These  regions  are  all  much  like 
the  region  in  which  Tommy  lives,  and 
grains  like  corn  and  wheat  grow  best  in 
regions  of  that  kind. 

In  all  these  places,  the  summers  are 
hot  and  the  winters  are  cold.  But  the 
summers  are  long  enough  for  grains  to 
grow  and  ripen  before  frost  comes. 

These  regions  are  level,  and  they  all 
have  good  soil.  Plants  get  their  food 
from  the  soil,  so  it  is  necessary  for  the 
soil  to  be  rich  in  plant  food.  Many 
farmers  have  learned  to  make  their  soil 


richer  by  adding  fertilizer  to  it.  Some 
farmers  improve  their  soil,  too,  by  grow¬ 
ing  one  crop  one  year  and  another  crop 
the  next  year  on  the  same  field.  Different 
plants  take  different  foods  from  the  soil. 
And  some  plants  even  take  food  from  the 
air  and  add  it  to  the  soil. 

In  all  these  good  farming  regions,  there 
is  enough  rain  to  keep  the  crops  well 
watered.  Corn  needs  more  moisture  than 
wheat,  so  wheat  is  raised  in  many  places 
where  there  is  not  enough  rain  for  corn. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Explain  how  the  seasons  differ  in  the  United 
States  and  Argentina.  Copy  the  chart  below 
and  fill  in  the  names  of  the  seasons. 

2.  In  what  ways  is  farming  similar,  and  in  what 
ways  different,  in  the  following  countries? 

(a)  Argentina  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 

(b)  China  and  India,  (c)  China  and  Ru¬ 
mania,  (d)  Rumania  and  the  United  States. 


SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR 


Sept.  22  to  Dec.  22 

Dec.  22  to  Mar.  21 

Mar.  21  to  June  21 

June  2 1  to  Sept.  22 

United  States 

Argentina 

Southern  Europe 

Union  of  South 

Africa 
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Things  to  Do 

i.  Prepare  a  short  radio  talk  on  farming  to  give 
to  your  group.  Here  are  some  topics:  (a) 
My  Visit  to  a  Farm,  (b)  Machines  to  Help 
Farmers,  (c)  Animals  Used  in  Farming,  (d) 
Farming  in  Mountain  Regions,  (e)  Farming 
in  Dry  Regions,  (f)  Farming  in  China. 

Learning  Things  from  Maps 

i.  Compare  the  globe  on  this  page  with  the 


world  map  on  page  168.  Find  the  corn  belt 
of  the  United  States.  Find  Europe’s  corn 
belt.  Find  the  corn-growing  regions  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  China,  India,  and 
southeastern  Europe. 

2.  Which  corn-growing  regions  have  winter  in 
July?  Which  have  summer  in  July? 

3.  There  are  many  curved  lines  on  the  globe. 
Move  your  finger  toward  the  north  on  sev¬ 
eral  lines;  now  toward  the  south. 


SOME  OF  THE  CORN-GROWING  REGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 


HE  moment  Chris  opened  the  door 
he  smelled  it,  the  most  delicious 
smell  in  all  the  world  to  a  hungry  Maine 
schoolboy  —  hot  blueberry  pie! 

“Um-m!  First  blueberry  pie  this 
year!”  he  exclaimed.  “May  I  have  a 
piece,  Aunt  Emmie?  Just  a  small  piece 
over  here  where  the  juice  is  oozing  out?” 

“No,  you  may  not,”  replied  Aunt  Em¬ 
mie  sternly.  She  slipped  another  pie  out 
of  the  wood-stove  oven  and  placed  it  on 
the  broad  window  ledge  beside  its  twin 
to  cool.  Then  she  straightened  her  long 
lean  back,  brushed  away  a  stray  lock  of 
gray  hair,  and  stood  for  a  moment  look¬ 
ing  at  the  golden-brown  pies. 


“They  are  not  so  bad,  if  I  do  say  it. 
Your  Ma  and  I  had  to  spend  an  hour  this 
morning  finding  enough  berries  for  just 
these  two  pies.  In  a  few  days  there  will 
be  bushels  of  blueberries,  but  right  now 
they’re  kind  o’  scarce.” 

Chris  sighed.  Taking  one  last,  linger¬ 
ing  sniff  of  the  pies,  he  turned  to  leave 
the  kitchen.  Just  then  his  mother  came 
in,  carrying  a  covered  basket. 

Vacation  Plans 

“You  back,  Chris?”  she  asked,  as  she 
set  the  basket  on  the  kitchen  table. 
“School  out?” 

Chris  nodded.  “Until  fall.  I  passed.” 

Mrs.  Pruitt’s  sharp  blue  eyes  gave  him 
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Small  fishing  boats  are  anchored  in  the  cove;  fishermen's  shacks  stand  at  the  water's  edge;  nets  hang 
drying  in  the  sun.  These  are  all  signs  that  this  is  a  fishing  village.  What  other  signs  can  you  see? 


a  quick  look  of  approval.  Like  most  fish¬ 
ermen’s  wives,  she  liked  to  talk  when  out 
in  company,  but  in  the  home  and  at  work, 
she  seldom  spoke  more  than  necessary. 
“Good,”  was  all  she  said.  “Help  me  get 
these  lobsters  out  of  the  basket,  will  you? 
Mind  they  don’t  pinch  you!” 

Chris  peered  inside  at  the  greenish- 
black  bodies,  long  clumsy  claws  and  deli¬ 
cate  feelers.  It  was  wonderful  to  live 
near  the  sea  where  one  could  catch  fine 
fish  and  tasty  lobsters. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them, 
Ma?  Broil  ’em?” 

“No.  I  thought  I’d  make  them  into  a 
mess  of  chowder.  That’s  your  father’s 
favorite,  you  know.  Suppose  you  run 
over  to  the  Webb  sisters  for  me,  Chris,” 
continued  his  mother,  “and  ask  them  if 
they  can  spare  half  a  dozen  eggs.  I  don’t 
know  what’s  got  into  our  hens,  They 
just  won’t  lay  as  they  should.  Say  I’ll 
send  the  eggs  back  the  first  of  next  week. 
And,  Chris,  you’ll  find  some  fresh  dough¬ 
nuts  in  the  pantry.  Better  take  along  a 
couple  to  eat  on  the  way.” 

Chris  ran  off,  glad  to  be  out  of  the 
house.  He  wondered,  as  he  stuffed  the 
doughnuts  into  his  mouth,  what  he  would 


be  doing  during  the  summer.  School  had 
closed  today,  and  he  had  not  yet  made 
any  plans  for  the  weeks  of  vacation  that 
lay  just  ahead.  There’d  be  the  usual 
chores  and  errands  to  do,  of  course,  and 
he’d  pick  up  small  sums  of  money  doing 
things  for  the  summer  visitors  to  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Still,  he’d  have  some  time  to  spend 
around  East  Wharf  and  Scroggins’  Gen¬ 
eral  Store  with  the  other  boys.  Now  that 
he  was  eleven,  he  could  go  out  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  boat  with  his  father  to  help  set  the 
lobster  traps.  Better  yet,  he  could  go  out 
with  him  and  the  other  men  when  they 
set  off  in  the  bigger  boat  for  deep-sea 
fishing. 

The  Story  of  Courage  Cove 

After  a  few  minutes’  walk  along  the 
clay  road,  Chris  cut  across  the  meadow 
with  its  rough  grass,  white-and-yellow 
daisies,  and  many  gray  stones.  Soon  he 
came  to  a  road  made  of  clam  and  oyster 
shells.  The  sharp  edges  of  the  white 
shells  were  hard  on  bare  feet,  but  the 
road  looked  lovely  in  the  sunlight. 

Chris  began  climbing  toward  the  main 
highway.  From  the  top  of  a  huge  granite 
rock  he  could  enjoy  a  view  that  never 
failed  to  thrill  him.  LTp  and  down  the 
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New  England 
coast  there 
must  be  many 
such  scenes ; 
but  to  Chris 
a  l  l  .  l  ,  it  was  the 

A  bay  may  be  a  branch  of 
an  ocean,  a  sea,  or  a  lake,  most  wonder¬ 
ful  sight  in  the 
world.  Forgetting  his  errand,  he  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  rock. 

There  in  front  of  him  was  Courage 
Cove,  a  little  cove,  or  bay,  of  the  sea. 
Rocky  land  on  three  sides  of  the  bay  pro¬ 
tected  it  from  the  winds  and  storms. 
Courage  Cove  was  about  half  a  mile 
across  and  cut  into  the  land  for  about  a 
mile.  Chris  loved  to  hear  his  grandfather, 
Jonathan  Pruitt,  describe  how  Courage 
Cove  had  been  found  and  named. 

“The  men  were  just  about  done  up,” 
he  would  say.  “They  were  almost  out  of 
food  and  water  and  entirely  out  of  pa¬ 
tience  with  this  rocky  coast.  What  was 
even  worse,  they  could  see  a  storm  com¬ 
ing  up  and  knew  they  must  find  a  safe 
harbor  quickly. 

“Well,  sir,  finally  the  first  mate — that 
would  be  the  first  Jonathan  Pruitt — 
called  out  to  the  captain,  ‘Look  over 
there,  sir,  at  the  opening  between  that 
island  and  the  shore.  Doesn’t  that  look 
a  mite  likely?’ 

“The  captain  allowed  that  it  did  but 
said  that  one  could  never  tell  about 

such  a  nar¬ 
row  channel. 
There  might 
be  a  sand  bar 
across  it.  How¬ 
ever  the  storm 
was  coming 
nearer  and 


Irving  B.  Lincoln — F.P.G. 

Along  a  rocky  coast  like  this  the  first  Jonathan 
Pruitt  sought  shelter  from  the  storm. 


nearer  every  minute,  so  finally  the  old 
man  called  out  to  his  crew,  ‘Courage, 
men,  we’ll  make  a  run  for  it!’ 

“Well,  sir,  they  ran  her  in  through 
that  channel,  just  as  slick  as  grease,  and 
there  was  the  prettiest  cove  you’d  ever 
hope  to  see.  A  real,  natural  harbor  it  was. 
The  men  dropped  anchor  and  went 
ashore.  They’ve  called  it  Courage  Cove 
ever  since,  so  they  have!” 

From  his  perch  atop  the  great  boulder, 
Chris  looked  once  more  toward  the  cove; 
there  he  saw  the  old  sailing  vessel,  the 
“Elsie  J.”  As  long  as  he  could  remember, 
the  “Elsie  J.”  had  been  stuck  fast  in  the 

Here  and  there  along  this  coast  battered  hulks  of 
old  sailing  ships  lie  grounded  in  shallow  water. 

A.  C.  Shelton 


Ships  avoid  shallow  water 
because  of  sand  bars. 
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sands  of  the  shallow  part  of  this  cove. 
She  was  water-logged  and  gray  from  her 
many  beatings  by  the  ocean.  Old  Micah 
Phipps  had  once  been  her  master,  they 
said.  Now  he  sat  and  whittled  and 
smoked  all  day  on  the  wharf  or  in  the 
store,  looking  as  gray  and  battered  as  his 
ship.  The  “Elsie  J.”  and  her  master  had 
both  grown  old  on  the  sea,  and  they  had 
drifted  into  shore  to  spend  their  last  days. 

Bobbing  about  in  the  water  were  a 
number  of  small  fishing  boats.  This  very 


In.  nearly  every  fishing  village  an  old-time  sea 
captain  can  be  found  to  tell  interesting  tales  of 
adventures  at  sea. 

James  Sawders 


day  Chris’s  father,  Seth  Pruitt,  had  been 
out  in  one  of  them  making  the  rounds  of 
his  lobster  traps.  There  were  many  flat- 
bottomed  boats  called  dories,  still  bright 
with  their  spring  coats  of  red,  blue,  or 
yellow  paint.  When  the  summer  people 
arrived,  a  small  fleet  of  sleek  and  shiny 
motorboats  and  trim  sailboats  would  also 
be  seen  in  the  cove. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  cove,  Chris 
could  see  a  pine-covered  island.  All 
round  this  bit  of  land  the  blue  waters 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  This  island 
helped  to  protect  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
from  the  great  storms  and  winds  of  the 
ocean.  Beyond  it,  a  few  miles  out,  lay 
other  groups  of  small  islands.  And  be¬ 
yond  them  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  blue, 
exciting,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

Overhead,  the  gulls  were  circling  and 
swooping,  and  uttering  sharp,  shrill  cries. 
Gulls  are  pretty  smart  birds,  Chris 
thought.  They  follow  the  fishing  fleet 
in  from  the  sea  because  they  know  there 
will  be  food  for  them  when  the  men 
clean  the  fish  on  the  way  back  to  port. 
His  father  said  the  gulls  nested  on  one 
of  the  islands  far  out  at  sea.  He’d  try 
to  get  out  there  this  summer  and  maybe 
get  a  few  of  their  eggs. 

Eggs!  Chris  suddenly  remembered  his 
errand.  The  eggs  from  the  Webb  sisters! 
Sliding  off  the  boulder,  he  ran  back  to 
the  road  and  hurried  on  to  the  cottage. 


When  the  fishermen  clean  their  catch  near  the 
shore,  hundreds  of  gulls  fly  about  the  boats,  ready 
to  pounce  on  any  scrap  of  fish  tossed  into  the  sea. 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts 
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A  New  England  Gift  Shop 

Everything  about  the  Webb  place  was 
neat  and  white  —  the  house  itself,  and 
the  picket  fence  around  it.  The  tidy  lit¬ 
tle  flower  bed  in  the  patch  of  lawn  had  a 
circle  of  large  painted  white  pebbles 
around  it.  A  huge  anchor,  painted  white, 
and  covered  with  climbing  vines,  leaned 
against  the  cottage  wall.  On  the  window 
sill  inside,  a  row  of  white-and-pink  shells 
could  be  seen.  Near  the  door  was  a  sign 
bearing  the  words,  “GIFT  SHOP.” 

The  Webb  sisters  had  lived  here  all 
their  lives.  Old  Captain  Webb,  their 
father,  had  been  lost  at  sea  these  forty 
years.  Miss  Faith  was  short  and  plump 
and  rosy.  Miss  Hope  was  tall  and  thin. 
Both  sisters  had  lovely  snow-white  hair. 

All  during  fall  and  winter  and  spring 
the  sisters  spent  their  days  making  things 
to  sell.  They  stuffed  small  pillows  with 
spicy  evergreen  needles  and  worked  tall 
pine  trees  in  green  thread  on  the  covers. 
They  made  hooked  and  braided  rugs,  and 
wove  colorful  scarves  and  table  runners 
and  bags  on  their  little  hand  loom. 

In  the  fall,  the  sisters  hired  small  boys 
like  Chris  to  gather  fragrant  bayberries 
for  them.  These  they  used  in  making 
candles.  In  the  spring,  they  went  out 
themselves  with  pails  and  little  baskets 
to  gather  wild  strawberries.  These  were 
made  into  small  pots  of  delicious  jelly. 

Then  during  the  summer,  when  the 
tourists  and  visitors  came,  they  turned 
the  front  parlor  of  their  cottage  into  a 
shop  where  the  visitors  could  buy  gifts. 

Miss  Faith  answered  Chris’s  knock. 
When  he  told  his  errand,  she  hurried  off 
to  the  pantry  to  get  the  eggs.  While  he 
waited  on  the  front  porch,  Chris  peered 
in  through  the  window.  He  wanted  to 


see  the  beautiful  model  of  an  old  clipper 
ship  which  hung  over  the  fireplace. 
“That  must  be  old  Cap’n  Webb’s  ship 
that  went  down  off  Cape  Horn  with  all 
hands,”  he  thought. 

“Here  you  are,  my  boy,”  said  Miss 
Faith,  coming  back.  “Tell  your  Ma  there 
isn’t  any  call  for  her  to  return  them. 
Not  with  all  those  nice  lobsters  your 
father  sends  us.  And  here  are  a  few  hot 
ginger  cookies  my  sister  just  baked.” 

With  a  shy  word  of  thanks  to  the  old 
lady,  Chris  ran  off. 

Thing’s  to  Talk  About 

1.  Which  of  the  things  that  Chris  planned  to 
do  during  his  vacation  would  you  like  best 
to  do? 

2.  Why  do  sailors  try  to  keep  their  ships  away 
from  sand  bars?  What  is  a  channel?  What 
is  meant  by  saying  that  the  Elsie  J.  had 
become  waterlogged? 

3.  What  kinds  of  roads  are  near  Chris’s  home? 
Have  you  seen  other  different  kinds  of  roads? 

4.  What  would  you  buy  if  you  could  visit  the 
Webb  sisters’  gift  shop? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  play  of  this  part  of  the  story.  Choose 
people  to  take  the  parts  of  Chris,  his  mother. 
Aunt  Emmie,  and  the  Webb  sisters.  The 
things  they  said  may  be  read  from  the  book. 
Choose  someone  to  be  Grandfather  Pruitt 
and  ask  him  to  read  the  story  that  tells  how 
Courage  Cove  was  found  and  named.  You 
may  want  him  to  read  this  to  Chris  as  he 
sits  on  the  granite  rock  thinking  about  what 
his  grandfather  had  told  him. 

2.  Turn  tb  the  drawing  and  map  of  this  region 
on  page  189  and  build  a  model  in  your  sand 
table  showing  Courage  Cove,  the  shores 
around  it,  a  bit  of  the  ocean,  and  the  near-by 
islands.  A  large  mirror  or  a  piece  of  blue 
paper  may  be  used  for  water.  You  may 
wish  to  add  other  things  to  your  scene  later. 
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LIFE  WITH  THE  PRUITTS 


Supper  was  already  on  the  table  when 
Chris  reached  home.  His  father  was  at 
the  head  of  the  big  kitchen  table.  Seth 
Pruitt’s  hair  was  gray,  and  his  face  was 
tanned  from  years  of  sun  and  wind.  Chris 
looked  at  his  father’s  rough  strong  hands. 
He  wondered  if  his  own  fingers  would 
ever  be  strong  enough  to  pull  in  nets  and 
lobster  traps. 

Chris’s  mother  sat  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table.  There  were  also  Aunt  Emmie, 
stiff  and  starched  in  a  clean  house  dress, 
and  Elmira,  Chris’s  fifteen-year-old  sis¬ 
ter.  Two  familiar  faces  were  missing  — 
those  of  Chris’s  older  brothers,  Bill  and 
John.  Bill  was  now  employed  by  a  big 
fishing  company  in  the  city  of  Portland. 
John,  who  had  always  been  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  machinery  than  in  fishing,  had 
just  gone  to  work  at  one  of  the  ship¬ 
building  yards  down  the  coast. 

“More  chowder,  Seth?”  inquired  Mrs. 
Pruitt  after  she  had  served  Chris. 

“Don’t  mind  if  I  do,”  replied  Seth,  as 
he  passed  his  bowl  for  more  of  the  de- 
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licious  stew.  It  was  thick  with  pink  lob¬ 
ster  and  good  Maine  potatoes  and  was 
flavored  with  salt  pork.  “These  are  about 
the  last  of  the  lobsters  for  a  while,  I 
reckon.  They’re  getting  pretty  close  to 
shore  and  starting  to  shed  their  shells. 
Hope  we  have  a  good  run  of  mackerel 
and  herring  this  season,  or  we’ll  be  short 
of  food  and  money.” 

Summer  People 

Large  squares  of  johnnycake  and  sev¬ 
eral  kinds  of  preserves,  jellies,  and  rel¬ 
ishes  rounded  out  the  meal  until  it  came 
time  for  the  blueberry  pie.  Then  as  Chris 
was  eating  his  second  juicy  piece,  his 
mother  remarked,  “I  met  Mis’  New- 
combe  down  at  Scroggins’  today.  She’s 
been  ailing  all  winter,  and  she  isn’t  much 
better  now.” 

Mr.  Pruitt  made  no  reply.  Mrs.  Pruitt 
went  on,  “She  says  she  can’t  take  in  her 
summer  people  this  season  —  you  know, 
the  Mitchells  from  Philadelphia  who 
come  to  her  every  year.  Of  course,  they 
could  go  up  to  Mansion  House,  or  maybe 
even  to  Sea  View  Hotel,  but  I  guess  those 
places  cost  a  lot  more.  And  anyway, 
Mis’  Newcombe  says  she  knows  they’d 
a  heap  rather  be  in  a  home  on  account  of 
the  children.” 

Seth  grunted,  but  still  said  nothing. 

“I  was  thinking  about  us  having  all 
that  extra  space  now  that  Bill  and  John 
are  gone,”  went  on  Mrs.  Pruitt.  “Elmira 
could  double  up  with  Emmie,  just  for  the 
season,  you  know,  and  that  would  give 
us  two  good  rooms  they  could  have.” 


Our  map  shows  by  a  circle  and  dot  where  Courage 
Cove  is.  Notice  that ,  beginning  with  our  story  of 
Pimwe  in  the  Amazon  rain  forest,  we  have  been 
gradually  moving  northward  in  our  study. 
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Chris  watched  his  father’s  face  closely. 
Mr.  Pruitt  had  always  been  against  their 
taking  in  summer  people.  “I’m  no  board¬ 
ing-house  keeper/’  he  would  say.  “I’m  a 
fisherman,  and  I’m  going  to  be  a  fisher¬ 
man  so  long  as  there’s  one  herring  left 
in  the  ocean.” 

“The  money  would  come  in  mighty 
handy,  Seth,”  continued  Mrs.  Pruitt. 
“With  fishing,  you  never  know  what 
you’re  going  to  get.  It  may  not  be  enough 
to  pay  for  your  bait  and  other  expenses, 
like  the  summer  before  last,  do  you  re¬ 
member?  Now,  with  summer  people,  it’s 
not  much,  but  it’s  cash,  and  you’ve  got 
to  have  cash  for  clothes  and  dentists  and 
the  like.” 

Seth  pushed  back  his  plate  and  rose 
heavily  from  the  table.  “Have  it  your 
own  way,  Mira,  only  keep  them  out  of 
my  way.  And  I  don’t  want  any  kids 
hanging  around,  asking  fool  questions. 
See?”  And  off  he  went,  to  check  his  gas¬ 
oline  tank,  bait,  and  traps. 

“What  does  Pa  have  against  the  sum¬ 
mer  people,  Ma?”  asked  Chris. 

“Nothing,  Chris,  nothing  against  them. 
He  just  feels  bad  because  we  have  to 
take  in  summer  boarders  to  help  make  a 
living.  But  he  shouldn’t  feel  that  way. 
Most  of  our  neighbors  take  in  summer 
people,  too.  Now,  Elmira,  you  do  up  the 
dishes,  and  Chris,  you  get  in  the  firewood. 
Aunt  Emmie  and  I’ll  go  upstairs  and  see 
how  we  can  fix  up  those  two  rooms.” 

Chris  carried  firewood  from  the  wood- 
pile  to  the  kitchen,  one  armful  after  an¬ 
other.  As  he  worked,  he  thought  of  what 

The  fastest  sailing  vessels  ever  built  came  from 
New  England  shipyards.  Other  countries  tried  to 
build  ships  that  would  match  the  speed  of  the 
"Yankee  clippers"  but  they  never  quite  succeeded. 

Courtesy  Alaska  Packers’  Assn. 


his  mother  had  just  said  about  the  fish¬ 
ing.  He  guessed  that  not  many  people 
grew  rich  these  days  just  fishing.  But 
then  fishermen  never  had  grown  rich. 

The  Early  Settlers 

Chris  remembered  stories  he  had  heard 
about  the  early  settlers  who  came  to  this 
coast.  They  had  come  shortly  after  the 
Pilgrims  had  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
long,  long  ago. 

They  had  found  the  land  along  the 
coast  too  thin  and  rocky  for  much  farm¬ 
ing.  So,  instead  of  farming,  most  of  the 
early  settlers  took  to  the  sea.  Some  be¬ 
came  fishermen.  Some  became  sailors, 
traveling  to  distant  lands  with  cargoes  of 
dried  and  salted  fish.  Others  built  boats. 
The  woods  supplied  plenty  of  lumber 
with  which  to  build  splendid  sailing  ships. 
Some,  like  the  beautiful  clipper  ships, 
were  the  fastest  boats  on  all  the  seven 
seas.  Many  a  fine  cargo  they  carried 
across  the  waters  in  the  days  before  the 
steamship.  And  the  early  settlers  built 
hundreds  of  fishing  boats,  from  little 
dories  to  sturdy  five-masted  fishing 
schooners. 
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Chris  had  heard  his  grandfather  de¬ 
scribe  these  old-time  fishing  schooners. 
Life  on  them  was  hard  and  rough  and 
dangerous,  yet  the  men  must  have  loved 
it,  because  they  stayed  on  in  spite  of  all 
hardships.  And  his  father  would  keep 
on  being  a  fisherman  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  loved  fishing  and  the  smell  of  the  sea, 
the  fresh  breezes  and  the  sound  of  waves 
slapping  against  his  boat.  He  might 
never  make  much  money,  he  might  some¬ 
times  feel  discouraged,  but  he  would 
never  give  up  fishing. 

News  at  the  Wharf 
At  last  when  the  wood  box  was  stacked 
high  with  wood,  Chris  brushed  off  his 
hands.  “There!  Guess  that’s  enough  for 
Ma  to  get  Pa’s  breakfast  with  tomorrow 
morning.”  And  grabbing  his  cap,  he  ran 
off  toward  the  wharf. 


The  most  important  place  on  the  wharf 
was  Caleb  Scroggins’  general  store.  Caleb 
sold  almost  everything  —  groceries,  dry 
goods,  clothing,  hardware,  drugs,  and 
fishing  tackle.  In  summer,  he  added  post 
cards  and  camera  supplies  for  the  visi¬ 
tors.  Mrs.  Scroggins  was  the  postmistress 
and  had  her  pigeonhole  letter  rack  behind 
one  of  the  counters.  The  three  young 
Scroggins’  helped  out  in  the  store  from 
time  to  time,  weighing  up  sugar  and  fold¬ 
ing  bolts  of  dress  goods. 

A  few  feet  beyond  Scroggins’  was  the 
barber  shop,  also  a  good  place  to  hear 
the  latest  news  and  gossip.  Beyond  that 
was  Henley’s  Supply  Store,  where  all 
kinds  of  fishing  tackle  and  bait  were  sold 
and  boats  were  rented  to  visitors.  Then 
came  the  icehouse,  where  men  starting 
out  for  deep-sea  fishing  bought  great 


After  the  fishing  boats  come  in,  the  wharf  is  a  very  busy  place.  The  schooners  are  tied  up  at  the  docks, 
and  the  men  busy  themselves  with  their  work.  On  the  wharf  are  stores  where  fishing  supplies  can  be 

purchased  and  boats  can  be  hired. 

Courtesy  Massachusetts  Fisheries  Assn. 


Lighthouses  are  to  the  seaman  what 
highway  signals  are  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile  driver.  They  are  built  to 
warn  ships  away  from  shallow  wa¬ 
ters  and  rocky  coasts  where  they 
might  run  aground.  They  also  guide 
ships  into  harbors. 


Courtesy  Nciv  England  Council 


buckets  of  cracked  ice  to  spread  over  the 
fish. 

As  Chris  neared  the  wharf,  he  saw  a 
small  crowd  of  men  there.  They  were 
laughing,  cheering,  and  joking.  Old  Mi- 
cah  Phipps  and  one  of  the  younger  men 
were  having  a  contest  to  see  who  could 
splice,  or  join  two  ropes  together,  quicker. 
The  old  man’s  fingers  were  gnarled  with 
rheumatism  and  age,  and  calloused  with 
years  of  hauling  in  heavy,  wet  lines.  The 
young  man’s  hands,  although  already 
hard  and  toughened  by  the  sea,  were 
still  straight  and  firm.  But  he  lacked  the 
sure  skill  of  the  older  man,  and  a  shout 
of  approval  went  up  when  Micah  held 
up  a  finished  splice  while  the  young  man 
was  still  struggling  with  his. 

The  old  man  grinned,  and  rubbed  his 
stubby  white  beard  with  satisfaction. 
“You  young  ’uns  still  have  something  to 
learn  from  us  old  ’uns,”  he  chuckled  hap¬ 
pily,  and  relit  his  pipe. 

The  Artist  at  Lost  Man’s  Light 

“Good!”  called  out  a  voice  Chris  had 
never  heard  before.  He  turned  and  saw 
a  fine-looking  young  man  watching  the 
contest. 

When  he  saw  Chris  watching  him,  the 


stranger  smiled  and  said,  “Hello!  I’m 
Michael  Maynard.  I’ve  bought  Lost 
Man’s  Light  over  there  on  the  point.  I 
expect  to  be  here  most  of  the  summer.” 

Chris  was  silent.  He  knew  that  the 
fishermen  had  felt  bad  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  sell  Lost  Man’s  Light. 
This  was  one  of  the  smaller  lighthouses 
along  the  coast.  Its  bright  revolving  light 
no  longer  flashed  at  night  to  guide  sailors. 
The  government  said  it  was  not  needed 
any  more,  since  there  were  few  cargo 
boats  plying  up  and  down  the  coast. 

Soon  Chris’s  curiosity  had  the  better 
of  him.  “What’s  it  like  in  the  light¬ 
house?”  he  asked  its  owner. 

“Come  over  and  see  for  yourself,”  re¬ 
plied  Michael.  “And  by  the  way,  would 
you  like  to  earn  a  little  money?  You 
see,  I  paint.  Pictures  of  the  sea  mostly. 
That’s  why  I  wanted  the  lighthouse  for 
a  studio.  But  I  also  try  my  hand  at  por¬ 
traits.  If  you’ll  let  me  paint  you,  I’ll 
give  you  fifteen  cents  an  hour  for  posing. 
How  about  it?” 

“I’ll  ask  Ma,”  said  Chris,  a  bit  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  then  dashed  off,  too  excited  and 
embarrassed  to  say  good  night. 

Vacation  has  not  started  so  badly, 
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thought  Chris,  as  he  drifted  off  to  sleep 
half  an  hour  later.  The  Pruitt  family  was 
finally  going  to  take  in  summer  people; 
he,  Chris,  had  a  paying  job;  and  at  last 
he  was  going  to  see  the  inside  of  Lost 
Man’s  Light! 

Chris  decided  that  he  would  go  over  to 
Lost  Man’s  Light  the  very  next  day. 
But  when  morning  came,  there  was  just 
too  much  to  do.  And  as  the  days  flew 
by,  Chris  found  it  harder  and  harder  to 
get  away.  His  mother  and  father,  not  to 
mention  Aunt  Emmie,  could  always  find 
more  things  for  a  fellow  to  do! 

Besides  his  usual  chores  of  bringing  in 
wood  and  running  errands,  there  was  now 
the  small  garden  to  plant  and  hoe.  The 
soil  along  the  coast  was  too  thin  and 
poor  for  much  gardening.  But  every  year 
the  Pruitts  planted  sweet  corn,  beans, 
carrots,  and  other  vegetables  for  their 
own  use.  The  older  boys,  Bill  and  John, 


had  always  taken  care  of  the  garden. 
Now  that  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  Pruitt 
kept  it  up  with  Chris’s  help.  She  left 
most  of  the  cooking  for  Aunt  Emmie 
to  do. 

Chris  and  the  Mitchells 

People  come  from  as  far  as  a  thousand 
miles  away  to  spend  their  vacations  along 
the  coast.  The  days  are  not  too  hot  here 
even  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  the 
nights  are  always  cool.  People  love  the 
fresh  sea  breezes  which  are  so  different 
from  the  hot  dusty  air  of  the  crowded 
cities. 

By  the  first  of  July  the  Mitchells  had 
arrived.  Like  other  summer  people  with 
children,  they  usually  came  to  the  sea- 
coast  as  soon  as  city  schools  were  out. 

In  the  Mitchell  family  were  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Judy  who  was  eight,  and  David 
who  was  twelve.  After  David  had  laid 
aside  his  city  clothes  and  put  on  blue 
overalls,  Chris  decided  the  visitor  was  not 
so  bad.  Soon  they  were  fast  friends. 

Sometimes  all  four  of  the  Mitchells 
would  go  off  by  themselves  for  a  day’s 
picnic.  Other  days  the  father  would  go 
alone,  fishing  off  the  rocks  a  mile  or  two 
up  the  shore,  or  he  might  hire  Micah 
Phipps  to  take  him  out  in  his  old  dory 
for  a  little  inshore  fishing.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
and  the  little  girl  would  go  for  short 
walks,  looking  for  shells  and  pretty  peb¬ 
bles,  or  picking  blueberries.  This  left 
David  free  to  go  places  with  Chris. 

Life  along  the  seashore  delighted 

Keeping  lobster  traps,  or  pots,  repaired  takes 
a  great  deal _  of  work.  A  coarse  net  is  fastened 
over  each  end  of  the  trap.  The  lobster  can  easily 
get  through  the  big  hole  into  the  net  as  he  goes 
in  search  of  the  bait,  but  he  cannot  find  his  way 

out  again. 


A.  C.  Shelton 


One  way  summer  visitors  have  fun  is  by  picnicking 
at  the  shore.  After  a  swim  they  sit  down  to  one  of 
the  meals  for  which  this  region  is  famous— broiled 

lobster. 

Courtesy  New  England  Council 

David.  Chris  was  proud  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  city  boy  all  that  he  knew  about 
it.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  had  been  coming 
to  the  New  England  coast  for  many  years, 
was  able  to  tell  both  the  boys  a  good 
deal  about  the  many  living  things  they 
found  on  the  rocks,  in  the  sand,  and 
about  the  wharves. 

What  the  Tide  Brought 

One  morning  Chris  and  David  started 
out  for  the  beach  where  they  had  played 
the  afternoon  before.  As  the  tide  was  in, 
that  part  of  the  beach  was  now  covered 
with  water. 

“I  can’t  understand  it,”  said  David. 
"This  morning  we  can’t  see  any  of  the 
beach  where  we  were  playing  yesterday 
afternoon!  What  makes  the  tide  flow  in 
and  out,  Chris?” 

“Why,  David,”  replied  Chris,  “you 
surely  have  learned  about  that  in  school, 
just  as  I  have!  Our  teacher  says  that 
the  tide  is  caused  by  the  pull  of  the  moon 
and  the  sun. 


“The  sea  rises  along  the  coast  about 
every  twelve  hours.  For  about  six  hours 
the  tide  comes  in.  Then  it  begins  to 
flow  out,  or  ebb.  That  takes  about  an¬ 
other  six  hours.  It’s  high  tide  now;  so 
all  the  beach  here  is  covered  with  water. 
Yesterday  we  were  here  at  low  tide.  The 
water  is  now  about  eight  feet  deeper  than 
it  was  at  low  tide.” 

When  the  tide  went  out  that  afternoon 
the  boys  found  many  small  creatures 
washed  in  by  the  sea.  Lifting  up  a  large 
stone  or  looking  closely  at  some  big  rock 
brought  many  surprises. 

The  sea  anemones  delighted  David. 
At  first  he  thought  they  were  flowers 
with  lovely,  waving  petals.  He  started 


The  first  of  these  photographs  was  taken  at  high  tide.  The  second  shows  the  same  scene  six  hours  later 
with  the  tide  out.  How  far  do  you  think  the  water  has  dropped?  Notice  how  different  the  floating 
wharves  look  in  the  two  views.  Their  free  ends  float  up  and  down  with  the  tide. 

Photos:  Keystone  View 


to  pick  one.  Chris  stopped  him  just  in 
time.  “Look  out!”  he  cried.  “It  will 
sting  you!” 

David  jumped  back  and  then  poked  at 
the  sea  anemone  with  a  stick.  At  once  its 
beautiful  fringed  “petals”  started  to  curl 
in.  Soon  they  were  tightly  closed  and  the 
creature  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
lump  of  brown  clay,  instead  of  a  brightly 
colored  flower. 

Once  David  almost  stepped  on  a  big 
mass  of  colorless  jelly  that  was  spread 
out  in  the  wet  sand.  Chris  told  him  this 
was  a  jellyfish  and  that  it,  too,  would 
sting  him.  This  creature  is  not  really  a 
fish  at  all,  but  an  animal  that  looks  like 
jelly  and  swims  through  the  water.  Its 
long,  silky  arms  wave  about  and  sting 
the  tiny  sea  animals  on  which  it  feeds. 

But  the  crabs  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
amusing  of  all  the  sea  animals  the  boys 
found.  They  were  so  clever  at  hiding 
themselves!  Mr.  Mitchell  would  point 
to  a  place  in  the  sand  and  say,  “I  see  a 
lady  crab.”  Both  the  boys  would  look 
closely  but  could  see  nothing.  Then 
David’s  father  would  point  to  a  pair  of 


This  is  one  of  the  large  crabs  used  for  food  by  man. 
Crabs  have  powerful  jaws  and  pincers.  A  boy 
must  hold  one  carefully  or  he  will  be  hurt. 

Carl  Berger — Black  Star 

tiny  eyes  stuck  on  the  end  of  two  wee 
stalks,  sticking  out  of  the  sand.  The 
boys  would  dig  and  there,  sure  enough, 
was  the  little  crab.  Tiny  rock  crabs 
looked  so  much  like  the  rock  they  sat  on 
that  it  was  hard  to  spy  them  until  sud¬ 
denly  they  darted  out  after  some  tempt¬ 
ing  worm  for  dinner. 

On  their  walks  the  boys  came  also  to 
recognize  limpets  that  cling  to  the  rocks 
for  dear  life;  and  barnacles  that  hang 
on  just  as  tightly  to  the  wooden  piles  of 
the  wharves  or  to  the  bottoms  of  old 
boats.  They  found,  too,  all  sorts  of  tiny 
shelled  creatures.  David  gathered  a  fine 
collection  of  shells  that  summer.  He  was 
eager  to  show  them  to  his  friends  in  the 
city. 

Both  the  boys  were  fond  of  watching 
the  birds  along  the  shore.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  sandpipers.  Overhead 
the  graceful  herring  gulls  circled,  filling 
the  air  with  shrill  cries. 

David’s  father  happened  to  be  with 
them  one  day,  and  he  explained,  “Gulls 
are  mighty  useful  birds.  Just  think  what 
would  happen  if  the  gulls  didn’t  clean  up 
our  beaches  and  carry  off  the  fish  and 
other  sea  animals  which  the  waves  leave 
on  the  shore  to  die.  Why,  the  shore 
would  soon  be  so  littered  with  decaying 
matter  that  we  wouldn’t  want  to  come 
near  it. 

“Every  animal  and  every  plant  has  a 
place  of  its  own  in  this  world  of  ours.  The 
tiny  animal  creatures  that  live  in  the  sea 
feed  on  the  tiny  plants.  The  large  fish 
eat  these  smaller  animals,  and  we  eat  the 
large  fish!” 
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This  sea  anemone  looks  like  a  pretty  flower,  but 
if  is  really  an  animal.  It  lives  attached  to  rocks  and 
eats  small  fish  and  other  creatures.  Sea  anemones 
can  move  slowly  but  they  usually  live  in  one  place. 


Jellyfish  are  found  everywhere  in  the  ocean,  but 
they  prefer  warm  waters.  Do  you  think  " jellyfish "  is 
a  good  name  for  these  animals? 

The  little  sea  horse  is  not  a  strong  swimmer  and 
usually  lives  clinging  to  seaweed.  Do  you  think 
the  name  "sea  horse"  suits  this  animal? 


Some  of  the  sea  animals  are  very  beautiful,  and 
some  are  very  queer.  The  hermit  crab  has  a 
strange  habit  of  living  in  other  animals'  castoff 
shells.  As  it  grows,  it  finds  larger  and  larger  shells 
to  live  in.  If  this  crab  wants  a  shell  that  is  al¬ 
ready  occupied  it  often  kills  and  eats  the  owner. 

Devere  Baker — F.P.G. 


Ruth  Bernhard — Black  Star 
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Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  What  three  kinds  of  work  did  most  of  the 
early  settlers  on  the  New  England  coast 
do?  Why  did  so  few  of  them  become  farm¬ 
ers?  Why  did  most  of  them  take  to  the  sea? 

2.  For  bait  Mr.  Pruitt  used  small  fish  or  fish 
that  were  not  good  to  eat.  If  you  have 
fished,  tell  about  the  bait  and  fishing  tackle 
you  used.  Do  you  know  of  other  kinds? 

3.  How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Pruitt  liked  his 
work?  Do  you  know  any  people  that  like 
their  work  as  well  as  Mr.  Pruitt  liked  his? 

4.  Why  should  a  fisherman  or  a  sailor  know 
how  to  splice  a  rope?  Why  were  the  other 
men  glad  when  Micah  finished  the  contest 
ahead  of  the  younger  man? 

ADVENTURES  OF 

One  day,  Chris  persuaded  his  father  to 
take  David  and  him  along  for  a  day’s 
fishing.  Seth  Pruitt  was  part  owner  of  a 
large  fishing  schooner  which  was  driven 
by  a  Diesel  engine.  It  was  this  boat  that 
the  boys  were  going  in. 

“Tide’s  just  right,”  said  Seth,  as  they 
neared  the  dock.  “In  another  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  it’ll  start  to  run  out  and  we  can  go 
with  it.”  Fishermen  always  like  to  start 
out  at  high  tide.  At  other  times  there  are 


5.  Why  do  city  people  like  to  spend  their  vaca¬ 
tions  near  the  seacoast?  Would  you  like  to 
spend  a  summer  with  the  Pruitts?  Why,  or 
why  not? 

6.  What  are  tides?  How  long  does  it  take  for 
the  tide  to  come  in? 

7.  In  what  ways  are  sea  birds  useful? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Look  in  books,  newspapers  and  magazines  to 
find  pictures  of  seacoast  people  and  their 
work. 

2.  From  among  the  list  of  “Books  to  Enjoy,” 
find  some  which  show  pictures  of  the 
sea  animals  Chris  and  David  saw  on  the 
shore.  Show  these  pictures  in  class. 


dangerous  rocks  and  sand  bars  on  which 
they  may  be  wrecked.  But  at  high  tide, 
their  boats  glide  right  over  these  in 
safety.  Also,  the  flow  of  the  water  helps 
carry  their  boats  out  to  sea. 

Deep-Sea  Fishing 

The  other  men  were  already  on  the 
schooner  and  the  engine  was  running. 
Large  coils  of  fishing  line  with  bait  al¬ 
ready  on  the  hooks  were  lying  on  the  deck  . 
and  in  the  four  small  dories  which  the 


DAVID  AND  CHRIS 


Chris's  father  was  part  owner  of  a 
Diesel-driven  fishing  schooner  like 
this.  Notice  the  dories  piled  one  on 
top  of  another  in  the  center  of  the 
schooner.  This  ship  carries  sails  to 
use  when  a  good  breeze  is  blowing. 


Free-Lance  Photographers  Guild 
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Fishing  lines  are  kept  coiled  up  in  tubs  when  they 
are  not  in  use.  This  prevents  the  line  from  becom¬ 
ing  tangled.  The  lines  have  hooks  attached  to  them. 

schooner  carried.  There  were  buckets  of 
crushed  ice  covered  with  heavy  canvas. 
The  ice  would  be  spread  over  the  fish  as 
they  were  caught  to  keep  them  fresh. 

Everything  was  ready  and,  with  the 
ship’s  lights  burning,  they  started  out  to 
sea.  The  schooner  sailed  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  cove,  between  the  floating  buoys 
that  marked  the  channel.  On  they  went, 
beyond  Bear  Island,  beyond  many 
islands,  big  and  little,  inhabited  and  bar¬ 
ren.  At  last  they  were  in  the  open  sea. 

Soon  the  sun  rose,  and  another  beau¬ 
tiful  summer  day  had  begun.  About 
forty  miles  from  shore,  they  reached  a 
spot  where  the  water  was  only  fifty  feet 
deep.  There  are  many  such  shallow 
places  off  the  New  England  coast.  They 
are  called  banks.  The  seaweed  and  other 


Floating  buoys  are  used  to  mark  channel  entrances 
and  to  warn  seamen  of  shallow  water  and  other 
dangers  by  using  lights  or  bells  or  both. 

sea  plants  grow  thickly  on  these  banks. 
Because  fish  come  to  the  banks  for  food, 
a  bank  is  a  good  place  for  fishermen  to 
set  out  their  lines. 

The  schooner  was  speedily  anchored 
and  the  dories  were  lowered  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  with  two  men  in  each.  The  rest  of 
the  men  stayed  on  the  schooner  and 
threw  out  their  fishlines  from  the  deck. 

The  dories  were  quickly  rowed  away 
from  the  schooner.  One  man  did  the 
rowing  and  the  other  took  care  of  the 
fishline,  which  was  coiled  in  a  tub.  The 
line  was  many  hundreds  of  feet  long. 
Over  two  hundred  short  lines  were  fas¬ 
tened,  three  or  four  feet  apart,  to  the 
long  line.  At  the  end  of  each  short  line 
was  a  baited  hook.  One  end  of  the  long 
line  was  then  tied  to  a  barrel,  which  was 
thrown  overboard.  As  the  dory  was 


Some  boats  use  lines,  some  use  nets,  but  all  fisher 
men  can  expect  a  good  catch  at  the  banks. 
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FISHING  BANKS  ARE  SHALLOW  PLACES  NEAR  THE  COAST 


The  fishermen  go  out  in  their  dories, 
two  by  two,  and  spend  the  forenoon 
fishing.  First  the  line  is  fed  out;  then 
after  some  time  it  is  hauled  in.  The 
fish  are  taken  from  the  hooks,  and 
the  line  is  quickly  coiled  and  put 
away  in  the  tubs. 


Courtesy  Massachusetts  Fisheries  Assn. 


rowed  away  from  the  barrel,  the  line  in 
the  tub  was  carefully  fed  out. 

After  the  line  had  been  set  and  an¬ 
chored,  Chris  and  the  two  fishermen  with 
him  let  the  dory  bob  around  in  the  water 
while  they  ate  their  lunch. 

After  lunch  they  started  to  haul  in 
their  line.  This  required  great  care  and 
skill.  As  the  line  was  hauled  out  of  the 
water,  the  fish  had  to  be  unhooked  and 
thrown  in  a  pile.  At  the  same  time,  the 
line  had  to  be  coiled  in  the  tub  as  it  was 
pulled  up.  Otherwise,  the  wet  line  would 
get  so  tangled  it  could  never  be  straight¬ 
ened  out. 

Ahead  of  the  Fog 

“Better  hurry  up  a  bit,  mate,”  said  the 
oarsman  to  the  fisherman  hauling  in  the 
line.  “Don’t  like  the  looks  of  that  sky. 
It’s  going  to  be  thick  o’  fog  before  we  get 
back,  if  we  don’t  watch  out.” 

It  was  long  past  noon  when  the  dory 
Chris  was  in  got  back  to  the  mother  ship. 
Theirs  was  the  last  of  the  dories  to  arrive. 
The  other  men,  too,  knew  how  to  read 
the  weather  signs,  and  had  pulled  in  their 
lines  just  in  time.  The  dories  were  quick¬ 
ly  lifted  on  board,  and  the  schooner  set 


off  at  once  for  home!  All  hands  except 
the  helmsman  immediately  went  to  work 
sorting  and  cleaning  the  fish.  This  was  a 
job  that  had  to  be  done  right  away  be¬ 
fore  they  spoiled. 

All  along  the  way  they  saw  other  fish¬ 
ing  craft  scooting  for  shore  before  the 
thick  blanket  of  fog  settled  down  around 
them.  Already  the  deep  tones  of  the 
foghorns  could  be  heard,  and  bell  buoys 
were  sounding  their  notes  of  warning. 
However,  the  men  knew  the  coast  and 
the  waters  near  it.  They  were  able  to 
bring  the  schooner  safely  into  Courage 
Cove  before  the  fog  had  completely  set¬ 
tled  down  around  them.  Two  hours  later, 
everything  —  water,  shore,  boats,  and 
houses — was  wrapped  in  the  thick  fog. 

It  was  not  usual  for  the  schooner  to 
bring  its  entire  catch  home  to  Courage 
Cove.  Ordinarily  the  vessel  put  in  first 
at  a  port  several  miles  down  the  coast, 
where  there  was  a  large  fish  market.  But 
this  time  the  fog  forced  the  schooner 
home  with  its  whole  catch  still  aboard. 
So  it  was  decided  that  everyone  should 
get  out  bright  and  early  the  next  morning 
and  sell  as  much  of  the  catch  as  possible. 
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As  the  schooner  heads  for  shore,  the  men  busy 
themselves  cleaning  their  day's  catch  of  fish.  This 
is  done  to  keep  the  fish  from  spoiling. 

Devere  Baker — F.P.G. 

“Phew!”  said  David,  at  supper  that 
night.  “This  is  a  pretty  bad  fog,  all 
right.  How  long  will  it  last,  Mr.  Pruitt?” 

“Maybe  one  day,  maybe  two.  Maybe 
it  will  blow  over  by  morning.  You  can’t 
tell  about  them.  Don’t  you  young  ’uns 
go  prowling  out  among  the  rocks  along 
the  coast  till  it’s  lifted.  It’s  not  safe.” 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Tell  why  fishermen  start  out  to  sea  at  high 
tide.  How  do  floating  buoys  help  them? 
What  are  bell  buoys? 

2.  How  many  uses  do  you  know  for  Diesel  en¬ 
gines?  What  kind  of  engine  was  in  Mr. 
Pruitt’s  schooner? 

3.  Why  is  a  bank  a  good  place  for  fishermen 
to  set  out  their  lines?  Can  you  think  of 
any  reason  why  these  good  fishing  places  are 
called  banks? 

4.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  important  for  fisher¬ 
men  to  be  able  to  read  weather  signs?  What 
weather  signs  do  you  know? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Pretend  that  you  are  David  and  write  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  friend  telling  about  your  fishing  trip. 
Tell  about  all  the  interesting  things  that 
happened  on  the  trip. 

2.  The  following  sentences  tell  a  short  story  of 
the  fishing  trip,  but  they  are  not  in  the  right 

CHRIS’S  VISITS  TO 

The  next  afternoon  Chris  set  out  for 
Lost  Man’s  Light  to  have  his  portrait 
painted.  He  had  put  on  his  best  Sunday 
suit  and  shiny,  hard  shoes.  His  hair  was 
neatly  parted  and  slicked  down.  He  felt 
stiff  and  uncomfortable  as  he  made  his 
way  around  the  cove,  then  down  along 


order.  Find  the  one  that  comes  first,  then 
the  one  that  comes  next,  and  so  on. 

They  slipped  out  between  the  floating 
buoys. 

The  line  had  to  be  coiled  in  the  tub 
as  it  was  pulled  up. 

“Three  o’clock,  Chris!  Time  for  you  and 
David  to  get  up.” 

Other  fishing  craft  were  scooting  for  shore. 
The  schooner  was  anchored  and  the  dories 
were  lowered  into  the  water. 

The  men  were  able  to  take  the  schooner 
safely  into  Courage  Cove. 

Chris  and  the  two  fishermen  ate  their  lunch 
in  the  dory. 

The  schooner  was  ready,  and  the  ship’s 
lights  were  burning. 

It  was  long  past  noon  when  the  dory  got 
back  to  the  mother  ship. 


the  shore  line  and  out  to  the  rocky  point 
on  which  the  lighthouse  was  located. 

The  Lighthouse 

The  lighthouse  was  a  round  stone 
tower  about  one  hundred  feet  high.  At 
its  bottom  was  a  little  door,  and  part  way 
up  were  two  tiny  windows.  Higher  yet 


LOST  MAN’S  LIGHT 
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was  a  little  balcony  that  seemed  to  run 
all  the  way  around  the  tower.  At  the 
very  top  were  the  windows  through  which 
the  light  must  have  shone  in  the  old  days. 

While  Lost  Man’s  Light  was  in  use,  it 
had  been  the  keeper’s  job  to  see  that  the 
great  light  at  the  top  of  the  tower  shone 
brightly  through  the  night  to  warn  ships 
away  from  the  dangerous  rocks  along 
the  shore. 

“The  door’s  unlocked.  Come  in.” 

Chris  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
voice.  It  was  Michael  Maynard  calling 
from  the  balcony. 

Chris  waved  and  went  in.  Climbing 
a  narrow,  winding  stairway,  he  came  at 
last  to  the  artist’s  studio  at  the  very  top 
of  the  lighthouse.  There  were  thick  win¬ 


dows  on  all  sides.  In  the  old  days  the 
huge,  revolving  light  had  almost  filled 
this  room.  Now  there  was  just  enough 
space  for  Michael’s  easel,  workbench  and 
a  couple  of  stools. 

“Well,  you’ve  surely  made  a  sight  of 
yourself,  my  boy!”  Michael  exclaimed. 
“I  wanted  you  just  the  way  you  always 
are.  Take  off  those  shoes,  roll  up  your 
trousers,  and  muss  up  that  hair  a  bit. 
And  next  time  come  just  as  you  are!” 

Michael  had  his  canvas  all  ready.  He 
could  mix  paints,  sketch  in  rough  lines, 
wield  a  brush,  and  talk  at  the  same  time. 
For  about  two  hours  he  worked  with 
speed  and  sureness. 

“That’s  enough,”  he  said.  “Come  again 
tomorrow  at  the  same  time.” 


Sailing  boats  is  a  great  sport  along  mis  coast.  Canvas  sails  are  used  to  move  these  boats  instead  of  oars 
or  paddles  or  motors.  The  sails  are  spread  on  poles  called  masts,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  blowing 
against  the  sails  makes  the  boat  move.  By  changing  the  position  of  the  sails  one  can  sail  the  boat  in  any 
direction.  Changing  the  number  and  position  of  the  sails  will  also  make  the  boat  move  faster  or  slower. 


Leon  Seaf — Monkmcyer  Press 
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The  drawing  at  the  left  is  of  Courage  Cove,  where  Chris  lived.  We  are  looking  at  the  village  from 
the  southeast.  The  roads  run  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  When  a  map  was  made  of  the 

region,  it  was  turned  so  that  the  streets  pointed  north. 


Chris’s  Portrait 

After  that,  Chris  went  nearly  every 
day.  He  soon  got  over  his  shyness.  He 
and  Michael  had  long  talks  about  the 
ocean,  about  fishermen,  about  boats,  and 
about  the  big  city  where  Michael  lived 
in  the  winter. 

“Why  are  you  painting  me  instead  of 
the  sea?”  Chris  asked  one  day.  “You 
said  you  just  painted  pictures  of  the 
ocean.” 

Michael  smiled.  “Aren’t  you  part  of 
the  ocean,  Chris?  I  think  you  are.  And 


Micah  Phipps  and  your  father  and  Caleb 
Scroggins  and  all  those  men  along  the 
wharf  —  they  are  all  part  of  this  sea- 
coast  because  they  were  made  by  it.” 

“How  do  you  mean?”  asked  Chris. 

“I  mean  that  the  things  of  nature  which 
surround  you  —  the  soil,  the  ocean, 
the  weather,  everything  about  the  place 
—  help  make  you  the  kind  of  people  you 
are.  Life  on  the  seacoast  is  hard,  and  the 
struggle  to  live  has  made  you  strong  and 
self-reliant.  It  has  also  made  you  honest, 
and  kind  and  friendly  to  your  neighbors. 
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The  New  England  seacoast  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  vacation  place  among  artists. 
They  paint  the  sea,  the  ships,  the 
harbor  scenes,  and  the  fishermen. 
They  also  enjoy  the  fine  sea  air  and 
the  fishing. 


Free-Lance  Photographers  Guild 


On  the  other  hand,”  Michael  continued, 
“you  people  have  earned  your  living  from 
the  sea  for  so  long  that  you  almost  for¬ 
get  the  vast  stretches  of  land  behind  you. 
You  think  that  the  sea  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  world.” 

“Well,  isn’t  it?”  asked  Chris. 

“Not  quite,”  answered  Michael.  “The 
sea  gives  us  fine  fish  to  eat  and  makes 
a  good  highway  for  our  boats.  But  after 
all,  most  of  our  food  must  come  from  the 
land;  and  we  get  most  of  our  clothing 
and  the  material  to  build  our  houses  from 
the  land.  Why,  even  the  wood  to  build 
your  fishing  boats  must  come  from  the 
land.  You  just  remember,  young  fellow, 
that  it  takes  both  the  land  and  the  sea 
to  make  this  world.” 

Chris  was  silent  for  a  while.  Then  he 
said,  “Well,  I  guess  it  is  the  land  as  well 
as  the  sea  that  makes  our  coast  so  well 
liked  by  the  city  people.  Pa  says  that 
the  tourist  business  will  soon  be  a  greater 
industry  than  fishing.” 

Michael  laughed.  “You  have  a  beau¬ 
tiful  coast  and  a  fine  summer  climate.  I 
hope  that  you  will  always  be  willing  to 
share  it  with  us  summer  folks.  We  need 
healthful  vacations  away  from  our 


crowded  cities.  We  need  the  beauty  of 
your  seashore,  and  the  feeling  of  peace 
we  get  from  just  watching  the  ocean.” 

So  they  talked  hour  after  hour.  There 
was  no  end  to  what  Michael  knew, 
thought  Chris.  He  had  traveled  all  over 
the  country,  and  he  had  studied  in 
Europe.  He  had  been  to  college  and  had 
even  taught  school  for  a  year  or  two. 

Michael’s  Ambition 

“Do  you  make  a  lot  of  money,  being 
an  artist?”  asked  Chris  shyly,  one  day. 

“No.  Sometimes  I  nearly  starve  to 
death,”  answered  Michael  promptly. 
“It’s  almost  as  bad  as  being  a  fisher¬ 
man,”  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

“Then  why  do  you  do  it?” 

“Because  I  want  to  record  some  of  the 
beauty  of  the  world  while  it  is  still  here.” 

“Is  that  beautiful?”  said  Chris  look¬ 
ing  at  the  picture  of  his  rather  plain  self. 
The  portrait  was  finished.  “Maine 
Fisherboy,  by  Michael  Maynard,”  was 
written  on  the  little  card  below  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

“We-11-11,”  replied  Michael.  “It  is 
beautiful  in  its  way.  You  see  there  is 
more  than  one  kind  of  beauty.  This  pic- 
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ture  shows,  I  think,  something  of  the 
character  of  your  people.  I  tried  to  make 
it  tell  a  story  of  the  honesty,  courage,  and 
self-reliance  of  seafaring  folk.  Some  day 
I  think  people  will  be  glad  I  painted  it. 
And  now,  getting  back  to  business,  how 
much  do  I  owe  you?  Have  you  kept 
track  of  the  number  of  hours  you  posed?” 

Chris  shook  his  head.  “Ma  said  it 
wouldn’t  be  honest  for  me  to  take  any 
money.  She  says  you  did  the  work.  I 
just  stood  by.  Besides,  I  don’t  want  to 
be  paid  for  that,  anyway.” 

Chris’s  Present 

“As  you  say,”  said  Michael.  “But  per¬ 
haps  you  won’t  mind  taking  a  small  pres¬ 
ent  to  remember  our  work  by?” 

He  took  Chris  down  to  the  next  land¬ 
ing  of  the  tower,  opened  a  cupboard  and 
took  out  an  old  spyglass  which  Chris  had 
often  admired  at  the  Webb  Gift  Shop. 

Chris  was  so  surprised  and  happy,  he 
almost  forgot  to  say  “Thank  you,  sir,” 
before  dashing  home  with  his  treasure. 
He  could  not  imagine  a  finer  reward  for 
the  hours  spent  at  Lost  Man’s  Light. 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  If  you  have  seen  a  lighthouse,  tell  the  class 
about  it.  Would  you  rather  be  a  lighthouse 
keeper  or  a  fisherman?  Why? 

2.  Michael  told  Chris  that  the  things  around 
him  had  helped  to  make  him  the  kind  of 
person  that  he  was.  Do  you  think  the  re¬ 
gions  in  which  they  live  have  made  any  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  people  we  have  read  about 
in  the  other  units? 

3.  Name  some  of  the  things  the  sea  gives  us. 
Some  of  the  things  the  land  gives  us. 

4.  Why  do  you  suppose  Michael  chose  to  be  a 
painter  when  he  made  so  little  money?  Is 
there  any  way  in  which  people  can  be  paid 
for  work  besides  with  money? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Try  to  find  some  pictures  of  lighthouses.  In 
what  ways  are  they  like  Lost  Man’s  Light? 
How  are  they  different? 

2.  Ask  a  boy  in  your  class  to  pretend  that  he 
is  Chris  and  pose  while  the  others  draw  or 
paint  his  picture. 

3.  Write  riddles  about  any  of  the  people  you 
have  read  about  so  far  in  this  story.  Read 
your  riddles  to  each  other  and  try  to  guess 
the  answers. 


Clam  fishing  is  different  from  other  kinds  of  fishing.  Soft-shelled  clams  burrow  into  the  sand  along  the 
seacoast  and  at  river  mouths.  Fishermen  dig  for  clams  along  the  shore  at  low  tide.  People  hold  clam¬ 
bakes  on  the  beaches  just  as  people  in  other  regions  hold  picnics  in  the  country. 


A.  C.  Shelton 


George  Daniell — F.P.G. 


These  herring  have  been  caught  in  a  large  fish  trap.  The  fishermen  have  seined  the  trap  with  a  big  net 
which  they  then  dragged  into  one  corner  of  the  trap.  They  surrounded  the  big  net  with  their  boats  and 
are  dipping  up  the  herring  with  smaller  nets.  In  these  traps  fishermen  catch  thousands  of  fish  at  once. 


THE  COMING  OF  FALL 


Summer  passed  so  quickly  for  Chris 
that  it  was  over  before  he  knew  it.  The 
summer  visitors  returned  to  their  homes 
in  the  city. 

Herring  and  Lobster  Fishing 
With  the  coming  of  fall,  the  fishermen’s 
work  underwent  a  change.  Mackerel 
were  scarce  this  season,  but  herring  were 
more  plentiful  than  usual.  The  men  went 
out  a  few  miles  from  shore  with  large, 
round  nets  called  purse  seines.  Herring 
travel  together  in  large  groups,  or  schools , 
near  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  a 
school  is  sighted,  the  net  is  thrown  out 
around  the  fish.  The  bottom  of  the  net 
is  drawn  up  tight,  the  way  a  bag  is  closed 
with  a  drawstring.  Then  the  net  is  hauled 
in,  with  perhaps  thousands  or  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  tiny  fish  in  it. 


Many  of  these  little  herring  are  sold 
to  the  canning  factories.  After  they  are 
cooked,  the  fish  are  packed  tightly  in 
small  flat  tin  cans.  The  smallest  of  them 
are  sold  as  sardines.  Some  of  the  herring 
are  salted,  and  many  are  used  for  bait. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  sardine  herring  are 
caught  off  the  New  England  coast  every 
year,  but  they  are  sold  so  cheaply  that  the 
men  do  not  make  much  money  from  them. 

Now  that  the  weather  was  cooler,  the 
lobsters  were  moving  away  from  the 
shore.  Their  new  shells  were  hard  by 
now,  and  their  flesh  was  firm  and  good 
to  eat.  Seth  Pruitt  and  all  the  other 
Courage  Cove  lobster  men  had  their  lob¬ 
ster  traps,  or  pots,  in  good  order. 

Mr.  Pruitt  owned  about  seventy-five 
lobster  pots.  Every  day  he  went  out  and 
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When  the  ships  come  home  from  a  fishing  trip,  the 
herring  are  spilled  into  large,  floating  containers 
near  the  fish  canneries.  Soon  afterward  they  are 
cleaned,  cooked,  and  canned. 

George  Danicll — F.P.G. 

hauled  up  the  pots,  and  took  out  the 
lobsters.  Then  he  put  in  fresh  bait  and 
lowered  the  pots  again.  He  fastened  the 
claws  of  each  lobster  together  with  a 
small  metal  clamp.  This  was  to  keep  the 
lobsters  from  fighting  one  another. 

The  law  requires  that  lobsters  must 
be  alive  when  they  are  sold.  They  do 
not  live  long  out  of  salt  water.  So  Seth 
had  a  large  floating  box  anchored  out 
from  the  shore.  Its  slats  were  far  enough 
apart  for  the  water  to  flow  through  it. 
Every  day  he  put  his  catch  into  this  box. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  a  buyer  came  along 
in  a  boat  called  a  lobster  smack,  and 
bought  Seth’s  catch.  Then  the  lobsters 
were  rushed  inland,  to  be  sold  alive. 


Keeping  his  pots  repaired,  mending 
his  nets,  and  preparing  the  bait  kept  Seth 
busy  for  hours.  Chris  was  able  to  help 
in  many  small  ways.  Some  of  the  women 
of  the  village  helped  mend  the  nets,  too. 

School  Begins 

Soon  school  began.  Chris  walked  more 
than  a  mile  to  catch  the  school  bus  on 
the  main  highway.  In  winter  this  meant 
walking  through  huge  snowdrifts  or 
against  the  driving  rain.  However,  when 


Lobster  fishermen  bait  their  pots,  or  traps,  with  dead  fish  or  garbage,  and  lower  them  into  the  water. 
Floats  in  the  water  mark  the  spots  -where  the  traps  have  been  placed.  Every  day  or  so  they  haul  up  the 
pots  and  take  out  the  catch.  Hauling  up  seventy -five  or  more  of  these  lobster  pots  is  no  easy  task. 
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H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

Some  of  the  lobster  catch  is  kept  in  tanks  at  the 
water  front.  When  people  come  to  buy  them,  the 
big  green  lobsters  are  pulled  out  of  the  water  and 
sold  alive  and  squirming. 


Arthur  Griffin — F.P.G. 

Along  this  coast  there  are  many  places  where  live 
lobsters  are  for  sale.  People  buy  their  own  lobsters, 
have  them  cooked,  and  sit  down  to  a  lobster  dinner 
in  the  open. 


he  reached  school,  the  building  was  warm 
and  comfortable.  A  good  hot  lunch  was 
served  at  noon.  Elmira  went  to  the  near¬ 
est  high  school.  After  she  finished  high 
school  she  hoped  to  go  to  normal  school, 
and  become  a  teacher. 

One  afternoon  Seth  looked  at  the  sky, 
sniffed  the  air,  and  said,  “There’ll  be  a 
killing  frost  tonight.”  Everyone  went 
outdoors  and  began  taking  in  whatever 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  still  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  trees.  They  worked  until 
darkness  closed  in  on  them. 

Sure  enough,  the  frost  came  that  night. 
The  next  morning  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
and  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  sparkled  like 
diamonds  in  the  sunshine.  Chris  was  glad 
to  have  his  old  red  overcoat  to  wear  to 
school  again. 

John  and  Bill  Come  Home 

The  big  event  of  the  fall  was  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  Bill  and  John  were  coming 
home  for  the  holiday.  Bill  had  written  he 
would  bring  the  turkey  and  also  that  he 


had  a  big  surprise  for  them.  Mrs.  Pruitt 
and  Aunt  Emmie  were  ready  with  the 
mincemeat,  cranberry  sauce,  and  other 
good  things  for  the  feast.  Then,  early 
Wednesday  evening  the  family  heard  a 
loud  tooting  outside.  There  sat  Bill, 
proud  as  Punch,  in  a  blue,  second-hand 
automobile.  Bill  was  the  first  one  in  the 
family  to  own  an  automobile. 

He  was  proud,  too,  of  his  new  job. 
“Pa,”  said  Bill,  as  they  all  sat  down  to 
one  of  Aunt  Emmie’s  good  suppers, 
“working  on  one  of  the  big  trawlers  is 
certainly  easy  compared  with  working  on 
your  schooner.  We  have  a  large  steel 
boat  with  a  powerful  Diesel  engine.  It 
is  equipped  with  every  kind  of  device  for 
safety  and  for  hauling  in  enormous 
catches.  It  has  a  deep  hull  with  refrig¬ 
erators  for  holding  large  quantities  of 
fish.  There  is  also  machinery  for  quick 
freezing. 

“We  fish  with  huge  nets,  called  otter 
trawls.  These  nets  are  spread  out  over 
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Courtesy  Massachusetts  Fisheries  Assn. 


The  strongest  and  best  fishing  boats  are  Diesel  trawlers  like  the  one  Bill  works  on.  These  trawlers  are 
built  for  use  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  go  about  their  work  when  other  craft  are  not  able  to  put  out  to 
sea.  Trawlers  are  built  with  their  decks  close  to  the  water  because  heavy  loads  weighing  thousands  ot 

pounds  must  be  hauled  over  their  sides. 


the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  They  really 
sweep  up  all  the  fish  that  are  feeding 
near  the  ocean  floor.  Big  fish,  baby  fish, 
good  fish  and  those  not  fit  to  eat,  all  are 
scooped  up  and  hauled  in. 

“You  don’t  like  the  new  way  of  fish¬ 
ing,”  he  continued,  “but  a  man  would 
never  make  enough  money  on  one  of 
your  old  schooners  to  buy  a  car  like  mine. 
Why,  on  one  ten-day  trip  out  to  the 
banks,  each  of  us  men  made  $175!  You 
know,  there’s  a  radio  telephone  on  board, 
and  if  the  price  of  fish  goes  way  down, 
the  company  just  telephones  us  to  stay 
out  at  sea  and  fish  for  a  few  extra  days. 
Then  when  the  market  price  rises  a  bit, 
they  telephone  us  and  we  head  for  port 
at  once.” 

“Humph,”  said  Seth.  “You  aren’t  fish¬ 
ermen.  You’re  just  a  crew  of  business¬ 
men.  I’m  afraid  it  won’t  be  long  before 
all  the  old-time  fishermen  are  gone.  Only 
those  who  use  modern  ways  of  catching 
and  selling  fish  will  remain.” 


The  next  day  was  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  whole  family  went  to  church.  Even 
Aunt  Emmie  went,  leaving  the  huge  tur¬ 
key,  stuffed  with  dressing,  to  roast  in  the 
oven.  At  dinner,  everyone  said  it  was 
the  best  meal  the  family  had  ever  eaten! 

That  afternoon  before  Bill  and  John 
left,  all  the  men  of  the  family  went  to  the 
woods  and  cut  down  great  heaps  of  spruce 
and  balsam  fir  boughs.  They  dragged 
them  home  and  banked  them  all  around 
the  base  of  the  house.  Stakes  were  driven 
into  the  ground  to  hold  the  boughs  in 
place.  They  would  help  keep  the  wind 
out  during  the  severe  winter,  and  pre¬ 
vent  frost  from  getting  into  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  house. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  How  does  fishing  for  herring  differ  from 
the  way  Chris  and  David  went  fishing  in 
the  dory?  How  is  Bill’s  way  of  fishing  dif¬ 
ferent  from  either  of  these?  Which  do  you 
think  is  most  interesting?  Which  is  most 
dangerous? 
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2.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  uses  of  herring. 

3.  Why  did  Seth  want  to  keep  his  lobsters  alive 
until  they  were  sold?  How  did  he  do  it? 

4.  In  what  ways  was  the  Pruitts’  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  like  the  Navahos’?  In  what  ways  was  it 
different? 

5.  Why  did  the  men  bank  the  house  with 
boughs?  What  do  you  do  at  your  house  to 
get  ready  for  winter? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Read  about  lobsters  in  an  encyclopedia  or 
some  other  book.  Try  to  find  out  why  they 
grow  new  shells  from  time  to  time. 


2.  Pretend  to  be  Chris  and  write  a  letter  to 
David  telling  him  about  fishing  for  lobsters 
or  herring. 

3.  Build  a  scene  in  a  box  that  tells  some  part 
of  this  story.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
things  you  may  want  to  show. 

a)  Fishing  for  herring. 

b)  Fishing  for  lobsters. 

c)  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  Pruitts’  home. 

d)  The  house  with  boughs  around  it. 

4.  Remember  to  look  up  the  new  words  in  your 
glossary.  Make  a  list  of  all  those  used  in 
this  unit  so  far. 


WINTER  IN  COURAGE  COVE 


Not  long  after  the  Thanksgiving  holi¬ 
day,  the  heavy  rain  came.  It  poured  in 
torrents  for  days,  with  a  heavy  driving 
wind.  Small  boats  were  torn  from  their 
moorings.  Some  of  the  men  gave  up  go¬ 
ing  out.  Others  made  the  rounds  of  their 
lobster  traps  in  spite  of  the  weather. 
They  came  home  drenched  and  tired  out. 
Finally,  the  winds  changed,  the  rain 
stopped,  and  the  temperature  dropped. 
Winter  had  come  to  stay. 

Evenings  with  the  Neighbors 
Life  in  Courage  Cove  was  gayer  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  met  at  one  another’s  homes  for  social 
evenings.  The  men  came  together  to 
smoke  and  talk  or  to  play  checkers.  The 
women  knitted  or  quilted  as  they  talked. 

There  was  music,  too,  on  such  eve¬ 
nings.  Everyone  gathered  round  an  old 
piano  or  a  small  organ  for  a  sing-song. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  men  played  a 
guitar  or  harmonica.  They  liked  to  sing 
the  old  hymns  and  songs  of  the  sea. 

The  older  men  were  particularly  fond 
of  singing  the  old  sea  chanteys.  Sailors 
in  the  old  days  used  to  sing  these  chanteys 


as  they  pulled  and  hauled  on  the  ropes. 

Besides  the  music  on  such  social  eve¬ 
nings,  there  was  plenty  to  eat.  Pies, 
doughnuts,  cakes,  tarts,  and  cookies 
aplenty  went  the  rounds.  There  were 
jugs  of  sweet  apple  cider,  too. 

The  Great  Storm 

During  the  middle  of  January  came 
the  big  storm  of  the  season.  It  came  on 
the  heels  of  a  cold  wave,  when  the  water 
had  frozen  over  as  far  out  as  three  or 
four  miles  from  shore.  Great  piles  of 
frozen  spray  were  built  up  along  the 
shore.  Then  the  wind  rose,  a  typical 
“nor’easter.”  No  one  dreamed  of  going 
out  to  fish  through  the  ice.  The  children 
were  not  able  to  go  to  school.  Everyone 
worried  for  fear  some  boats  might  have 
become  lost  at  sea  or  men  be  stranded 
without  food  on  some  lonely  island  along 
the  coast. 

On  the  third  night,  Chris  was  awak¬ 
ened  by  voices  and  the  sound  of  hurry¬ 
ing  feet.  He  came  down  blinking  into 
the  kitchen,  where  his  father  was  pulling 
on  his  sea  boots.  His  mother  was  mak¬ 
ing  coffee,  and  Aunt  Emmie  was  busy 


During  the  cold  winters  the  fishing 
boats  are  often  thickly  crusted  with 
ice.  It  is  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  work  on  ships  that  are  covered 
with  ice.  In  the  winter  many  fisher¬ 
men  are  lost  while  sailing  the  bitter 
cold  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
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filling  and  trimming  two  huge  lanterns. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Chris  asked. 

“They  say  there’s  a  boat  in  trouble 
just  beyond  Bear  Island.  Bob  Newcombe 
just  stopped  and  asked  your  father  to  go 
down  to  the  shore,”  replied  Mrs.  Pruitt, 
pouring  some  coffee  into  a  tin  pail. 

“May  I  go,  Pa?”  asked  Chris.  “I 
wouldn’t  get  in  the  way,  honest.” 

Seth  nodded. 

Chris  had  got  into  his  slicker  and 
sou’wester  before  his  father  had  finished 
drinking  his  coffee.  Carrying  flashlights, 
lanterns,  the  coffee  pail,  and  a  coil  of 
rope,  they  went  out  into  the  wild  night. 

The  first  blast  of  wind  almost  took 
Chris  off  his  feet.  After  that  he  kept  be¬ 
hind  his  father  and  bent  his  body  in 
order  to  meet  the  fury  of  the  wind.  The 
two  made  their  way  down  along  the 
curve  of  the  cove,  taking  all  the  short 
cuts  possible.  They  found  at  least  fifty 
people,  men,  women  and  boys  already  on 
the  cliff  ahead  of  them.  In  times  of  trou¬ 
ble,  everybody  was  ready  to  offer  aid, 
prayers,  and  good  advice. 

“What’s  up?”  shouted  Seth  above  the 
roar  of  the  water. 


“They’ve  spotted  a  boat  out  there.  No 
one  knows  who  she  is.  Caleb  has  phoned 
the  Coast  Guard,  but  the  boat  will  be  on 
the  rocks  long  before  help  can  reach 
them,  the  way  this  storm  is  going.” 

“Never  saw  anything  like  it  since  the 
night  the  steamer  ‘Portland’  went  down,” 
said  one  old  man.  “Two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  souls  went  down  with  her.” 

In  the  inky  blackness  little  could  be 
seen.  Only  occasionally  the  tiny  light  of 
a  ship  far  out  could  be  seen  rising  and 
falling  with  the  waves. 

There  was  nothing  the  watchers  on  the 
shore  could  do  except  wave  lanterns  so 
that  those  on  the  boat  might  at  least 
know  people  were  waiting  to  help  them. 
A  stretch  of  thick  ice  lay  between  the 
shore  and  the  open  sea.  The  men  could 
have  gone  out  on  this,  but  their  lanterns 
were  more  easily  seen  from  high  up  on 
the  shore. 

“She’s  headed  this  way,”  shouted 
someone.  “See!  Her  port  and  starboard 
lights  show  now.” 

“Whoever  that  is,  is  crazy,”  called  out 
Seth.  “They  can’t  cut  through  this  ice, 
and  they’ll  be  ground  to  bits  by  it.” 
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The  boat  was  indeed  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer.  All  eyes  strained,  and  every 
possible  light  was  turned  upon  her. 

Suddenly  some  one  cried,  “It’s  the 
‘Sunbeam’!  See  the  big  white  cross 
painted  on  her!  ” 

The  “Sunbeam” 

The  “Sunbeam”  is  the  mercy  ship  of 
the  Maine  Sea  Coast  Missionary  Society. 
She  is  a  powerful  seventy-two  foot  ves¬ 
sel  that  travels  up  and  down  the  coast 
on  errands  of  mercy.  She  was  built  to 
cut  through  ice,  and  has  rescued  many 
a  seaman  stranded  on  some  lonely  island, 
and  has  brought  food,  medicine,  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  thousands  of  needy  islanders. 

During  the  summer,  the  “Sunbeam” 
takes  the  island  children  on  trips  to  the 
mainland.  In  the  winter,  the  ship  makes 
her  rounds  and  brings  them  Christmas 
gifts.  She  also  takes  the  poor  people 
food,  medicine,  and  clothing.  Everyone 
was  grateful  for  the  “Sunbeam.” 

“If  she’s  putting  in  here,  she  probably 
has  someone  sick  on  board,”  said  Caleb. 


“We’d  better  go  down  to  the  store  and 
be  ready  for  ’em.” 

As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
“Sunbeam”  was  going  to  cut  her  way 
through  the  ice  into  Courage  Cove,  every¬ 
one  left  the  shore  and  started  back  to  the 
wharf.  In  the  excitement  they  forgot  the 
sting  of  the  cold.  They  waited  tensely  as 
the  “Sunbeam”  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
the  wharf. 

“Ahoy!”  sang  out  the  skipper.  “Can 
you  send  out  a  crew?  I  have  a  sick 
woman  on  board.  Watch  out  for  the 
breaking  ice.” 

Chris  watched  breathlessly  while  the 
men  went  out  on  the  ice,  feeling  their 
way  and  holding  on  to  a  stout  rope  made 
fast  to  the  wharf.  A  half  hour  passed 
before  the  sick  woman  was  lowered  in  a 
blanket  from  the  deck  and  carried  across 
the  ice  to  the  wharf. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  was  resting  com¬ 
fortably  on  a  bed  in  a  room  behind  the 
store,  and  a  doctor  was  on  his  way  from 
the  next  village. 


The  "Sunbeam"  is  a  very  useful  ship  to  the  fishing  people  of  the  Maine  coast.  She  sails  up  and  down  the 
coast  and  among  the  islands,  helping  people  in  many  ways.  In  winter  she  brings  doctors  to  sick  persons 
through  the  ice-covered  waters;  in  summer  she  carries  crowds  of  island  children  on  picnic  trips. 
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Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Which  would  you  rather  spend  in  Courage 
Cove — a  winter  or  a  summer?  Why? 

2.  Tell  how  you  like  to  spend  your  winter  eve¬ 
nings.  What  part  of  the  evening  in  Courage 
Cove  would  you  like  best? 

3.  Have  you  ever  sung  a  hymn?  How  does  a 
sea  chantey  differ  from  other  songs?  Have 
you  ever  sung  as  you  worked?  Why? 

4.  How  did  Mrs.  Pruitt  and  Aunt  Emmie  help 
the  men  the  night  of  the  storm? 

5.  What  are  the  port  lights  of  a  ship?  What 
are  the  starboard  lights? 

CHRIS  HELPS  WITH 

After  the  exciting  night  of  the  big 
storm  the  long  winter  dragged  on.  Other 
storms  not  quite  so  severe  came  and 
went.  Gradually  the  temperature  grew 
milder.  The  giant  masses  of  frozen  spray 
on  the  beach  began  to  melt  away.  The 
ice  cracked  and  floated  out  to  sea  in  great 
jagged  cakes. 

Spring  comes  late  along  this  coast. 
But  already  one  could  tell  that  spring 
was  on  the  way.  Once  more  the  men 
were  able  to  go  out  in  their  boats  to  fish 
and  to  set  their  lobster  pots. 

It’s  a  Mackerel  Run 
Chris  was  twelve  now,  the  age  when 
many  boys  used  to  take  to  the  sea.  He 
still  had  several  years  of  school  ahead  of 
him.  But  he  knew  that  from  now  on 
there  would  be  more  work  than  play  for 
him.  He  learned  this  one  night  toward 
the  end  of  June  when  his  father  shook 
him  out  of  his  sleep  about  midnight. 

“Get  dressed,”  his  father  said.  “The 
mackerel  are  running /” 

Chris  hurried  into  his  clothes  as  fast 
as  he  could  in  the  dark  of  night.  Though 
it  was  spring,  the  air  was  sharp  and  bit- 


6.  V  hat  is  the  work  of  the  mercy  ship?  What 
do  you  think  of  the  crew  of  the  “Sunbeam”? 
\\  hat  do  you  think  of  the  people  in  Courage 
Cove? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Have  a  sing-song  in  your  schoolroom  like 
the  one  the  people  of  Courage  Cove  held. 

2.  Try  to  find  another  story  that  tells  of  a 
brave  rescue  during  a  storm  and  read  or 
tell  it  to  the  class. 

3.  Read  the  conversation  that  took  place  out 
on  the  cliff  the  night  of  the  big  storm.  Choose 
someone  to  read  the  part  of  each  speaker. 

THE  SPRING  WORK 

ing.  He  shivered,  partly  with  cold,  partly 
with  excitement.  His  father  had  not 
asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  see  the  run. 
He  had  wakened  him  to  help,  to  take 
part  in  it! 

Every  year  the  beautiful  blue-and- 
green  mackerel  swarmed  into  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  coast.  They  came  in  great 
numbers.  For  a  short  time,  the  sea  was 
almost  solid  with  fish.  Then,  overnight, 
every  mackerel  disappeared  and  was  seen 
no  more  along  this  coast  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer.  Their  coming  this  way  was 
called  a  run.  Naturally,  everyone  got  out 
in  every  kind  of  boat,  and  scooped  in  as 
many  as  possible.  Tiny  craft  went  out 
with  small  dip-nets.  Larger  boats  went 
out  with  bigger  nets.  Every  craft  came 
back  weighted  down  with  fish.  While  the 
mackerel  were  running,  there  was  no 
trick  to  catching  them.  You  had  only  to 
set  the  net  and  haul  them  in! 

Chris  worked  until  his  arms  ached  and 
he  thought  his  back  would  break.  On  the 
way  back,  he  looked  with  pride  at  the 
great  heap  of  fish  piled  up  in  the 
schooner.  He  wondered  where  they  would 


Courtesy  Fishing  Gazette 


Anyone  can  be  a  fisherman  when  the  mackerel  run  is  on.  In  the  spring  these  fish  travel  in  great  schools. 
The  largest  of  these  schools  are  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  twenty  miles  long.  One  needs  only  to  dip  a 
net  in  the  water  to  catch  the  beautiful  striped  fish.  Mackerel  are  netted  on  moonless  nights  when  they  can 
be  seen  gleaming  in  the  water.  They  are  also  taken  in  the  early  morning  or  early  evening,  when  they 
stick  their  heads  out  of  the  water.  The  fishermen  gather  them  into  the  boats  with  nets.  Then  a  large 
part  of  the  mackerel  is  delivered  to  the  canning  factory,  where  they  are  cleaned  and  cooked  and 
canned.  There  are  a  great  many  canning  factories  like  this  along  the  New  England  coast.  Mackerel 

are  also  sold  fresh  and  frozen  and  salted. 


James  Sawders 


This  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
water  front  of  a  fishing  village.  Find 
the  pier.  Now  find  the  wharf.  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  pier 
and  a  wharf?  A  pier  is  a  platform 
that  extends  from  the  shore  out  into 
the  water.  A  wharf  is  built  along¬ 
side  the  shore.  Boats  can  be  tied  to 
a  pier  on  three  sides.  Usually  only 
one  side  of  a  wharf  is  toward  the 
water. 


all  go!  Most  of  the  mackerel,  he  knew, 
would  be  rushed  to  the  canneries.  Some 
would  be  dried  with  salt,  so  they  would 
not  spoil,  and  would  be  shipped  all  over 
the  country.  Others  would  be  sold  to 
near-by  homes  and  stores.  And  many, 


he  was  sure,  would  find  their  way  to  the 
Pruitt  table.  Broiled  fresh  mackerel,  siz¬ 
zling  hot,  dripping  with  butter,  and 
cooked  to  a  turn  as  only  Aunt  Emmie 
knew  how!  The  very  thought  of  it  set 
Chris’s  mouth  to  watering. 


Fish  are  being  unloaded  from  a  fishing  trawler  at  the  pier.  The  bucket  looks  as  though  it  contained  more 
ice  than  fish.  There  really  is  about  half  of  each.  When  fish  are  stored  away  in  the  hold  of  the  trawler,  the 
fishermen  pack  in  a  ton  of  ice  with  every  ton  of  fish.  This  prevents  the  fish  from  spoiling  before  the  trawler 

reaches  the  home  port. 


James  Sawders 


Fishermen  spend  much  time  repairing  their  nets. 
The  heavy  catches  of  fish  make  holes  in  the  nets 
that  must  be  repaired  before  they  are  used  again. 

Free-Lance  Photographers  Guild 

After  the  boat  had  docked,  there  was 
still  much  work  to  be  done.  The  fish 
must  be  taken  off  and  the  nets  cared  for. 
Nets  are  expensive.  To  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible,  they  have  to  be  dried 
and  mended  after  each  fishing  trip.  In 
spite  of  his  aching  arms  and  back,  Chris 
tried  to  do  his  fair  share  of  the  work. 
He  was  a  real  fisherman  now,  he  remem¬ 
bered,  and  not  just  a  boy  who  had  come 
along  for  the  fun. 

Seth  Pruitt,  too,  was  working  away 
with  the  best  of  them.  He  was  not  too 
busy,  however,  to  notice  how  tired  his 
youngest  son  looked. 


Every  fishing  village  has  racks  or  reels  like  these  where  the  fish  nets  are  hung  in  the  sun  to  dry  after  a 
fishing  trip.  These  racks  can  be  turned  from  time  to  time  so  that  every  part  of  the  net  will  be  dried.  Big 
nets  like  these  are  used  to  take  cod ,  haddock ,  and  other  fish  found  along  this  coast. 

James  Sawders 


“Here,  Chris,”  he  said,  “I  guess  you’ve 
done  your  share  for  today.  Fill  up  this 
bucket  with  mackerel  and  take  ’em  along 
home.  Then  dinner  can  be  ready  by  the 
time  I  get  there!” 

In  a  few  minutes  Chris  started  off  with 
a  heavy  bucket  but  a  light  heart.  He 
could  understand  better  now  why  his 
father  and  all  the  Pruitts  before  him  had 
followed  the  sea  in  spite  of  its  hardships 
and  dangers!  He  would  do  the  same. 
Of  course,  later  on  he  might  want  to  join 
one  of  those  big  trawlers  out  of  Portland 
that  fished  in  the  modern  way  Bill  told 
about.  Or  perhaps  he  would  join  the 
Coast  Guard,  or  be  a  captain  on  a  light¬ 
ship.  Whatever  he  became,  he  was  quite 
sure  now  that  he  belonged  to  the  sea, 
and  the  sea  belonged  to  him. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  How  do  we  know  that  Chris  has  had  a  birth¬ 
day  since  we  became  acquainted  with  him? 

2.  Why  do  you  suppose  Chris  was  so  excited 
when  his  father  called  him  to  go  to  the 
mackerel  run? 

3.  Do  you  think  mackerel  run  is  a  good  title 
for  the  coming  of  the  mackerel?  Why  or 
why  not? 

4.  What  are  the  colors  of  the  mackerel?  Tell 
about  the  colors  of  other  fish  that  you  have 
seen. 

5.  Which  of  the  kinds  of  fishing  you  have  read 
about  in  this  story  would  you  rather  do? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Write  a  paragraph  that  tells  what  you  think 
Chris  should  do  when  he  grows  up.  Tell  the 
reasons  for  your  choice. 

2.  Carve  fish  from  soap  or  model  them  from 
clay.  Make  as  many  kinds  as  you  can. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  story  of  some  part  of  this 
unit. 


Keystone  View 


Lightships  warn  seamen  of  dangers  at  places  where 
lighthouses  cannot  be  built.  These  ships  carry 
warning  lights,  and  they  also  have  foghorns  and 
radio  beacons  to  guide  ships  through  the  fog. 


4.  Write  a  story  about  the  person  in  Courage 
Cove  that  you  like  best.  Tell  why  you  like 
that  person. 

5.  Words  that  are  made  by  putting  two  words 
together  are  called  compound  words.  Try  to 
find  some  in  this  unit. 


6.  Play  this  matching  game.  Find  the  words  in 
the  second  column  that  tell  about  the  words 
in  the  first  column. 


sea  horse 
sea  anemones 
jelly  fish 
hermit  crabs 
lady  crab 
limpets 
barnacles 
mackerel 
herring  gulls 


live  on  fish  and  sea  animals 
live  in  shells  of  other  animals 
cling  to  rocks 

cling  to  bottoms  of  old  boats 
blue-and-green  fish 
clings  to  seaweed 
look  like  a  flower 
eyes  sticking  out  of  sand 
looks  like  jelly 
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OTHER  SEACOAST  REGIONS 


Before  the  first  settlers  came  to  New 
England,  fishermen  from  Europe  had 
been  coming  to  the  very  fishing  grounds 
where  Chris  went  fishing  with  the  men. 
These  fishermen  filled  their  boats,  took 
the  fish  back  to  Europe,  and  sold  them. 

The  early  settlers  in  this  region  were 
fishermen  too.  They  used  some  of  the  fish 
that  they  caught  for  food,  but  they  soon 
began  sending  shiploads  away  to  be  sold. 
Their  sons  and  grandsons  became  fisher¬ 
men  also.  Father  and  son  have  followed 
the  fisherman’s  life  all  through  the  years. 

Fish  are  found  along  alL  the  seacoasts 
of  the  world,  but  fishing  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  along  some  coasts  than  others.  One 
reason  is  that  some  waters  contain  more 
food  for  fish  than  others.  Another  reason 
is  that  fishermen  along  some  coasts  have 
better  markets  for  the  fish  they  catch 
than  fishermen  along  other  coasts.  It  is 
so  hot  along  some  coasts  that  fish  spoil 
very  quickly.  And  in  some  regions  fish¬ 
ing  is  the  easiest  way  to  make  a  living. 


The  early  New  England  fishermen  had 
several  reasons  for  turning  to  the  sea  for 
a  living.  They  found  good  fishing 
grounds  near  them,  and  they  could  sell 
the  fish  that  they  did  not  use.  But  they 
also  found  that  the  soil  near  the  coast 
was  too  thin  and  too  rocky  for  good 
farming.  And  the  dangers  of  the  inland 
region  kept  many  of  the  people  from  go¬ 
ing  farther  west. 

In  the  near-by  forests  there  was  plenty 
of  wood  for  building  boats.  The  fisher¬ 
men  needed  boats  in  their  work,  and  they 
needed  boats  to  ship  their  fish  to  other 
countries.  So  shipbuilding  also  became 
important  in  New  England. 

Fishing  Regions  of  North  America 

Northeast  of  New  England  is  another 
seacoast  that  is  famous  for  its  fine  fish¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  southeastern  coast  of 
Canada.  The  people  along  this  coast 
have  been  fishermen  for  hundreds  of 
years  too.  And  they  fish  in  the  same 
waters  as  the  New  England  fishermen. 


These  Canadian  fishermen  catch  fish  in  much  the  same  way  as  their  neighbors  along  the  New  England 
coast.  These  men  are  hauling  in  a  gill  net.  This  is  a  flat  net  that  hangs  down  into  the  water.  Fish  can 
swim  into  the  net  but  they  cannot  back  out  because  the  meshes  catch  their  gills. 


Kaufmann  &  Fabry 


James  Sawders 

Many  of  the  oysters  eaten  in  the  United  States  are  raised  by  oyster  growers.  The  oyster  grower  uses 
stakes  to  mark  off  beds  in  shallow  places  along  the  shore,  hie  covers  the  bottom  of  the  beds  with  shells  to 
which  the  baby  oysters  can  attach  themselves.  Young  oysters  are  sometimes  scattered  over  the  beds. 
Here  they  can  grow  to  full  size,  for  there  is  less  danger  from  sea  animals  that  like  to  eat  young  oysters. 


There  is  some  fishing  along  all  the 
coasts  of  our  own  country.  Just  south 
of  New  England  many  people  make  their 
living  by  fishing  for  oysters.  More 
oysters  are  taken  from  the  oyster  beds 
of  our  eastern  seacoast  than  from  all  the 


other  oyster  beds  of  the  world  put  to¬ 
gether.  The  oysters  are  packed  in  ice  or 
in  cans  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  our 
own  country  and  to  other  countries. 

Along  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
North  America,  salmon  fishing  is  impor- 


The  dark  parts  of  this  map  show  the  chief  salt-water  fishing  grounds  of  the  world.  Near  which  continents 
are  the  largest  fishing  regions  found?  Where  are  the  principal  fishing  regions  in  North  America? 
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tant.  Salmon  spend  most  of  their  lives 
in  the  ocean,  but  when  they  are  four  or 
five  years  old  they  swim  far  up  the  rivers 
to  lay  their  eggs.  Canning  factories  near 
the  mouths  of  these  rivers  put  up  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  salmon  every  year. 

China  and  Japan 

Fishing  is  very  important  in  both 
China  and  Japan.  We  learned  that  every 
bit  of  farm  land  in  China  must  be  used 
to  provide  food  for  all  the  people  living 
there.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  Japan. 
And  the  people  in  both  these  countries 
get  much  of  their  food  from  the  ocean. 

Japan  is  made  up  of  many  islands. 
There  are  many  mountains  on  the  islands, 
so  the  farms  are  smaller  than  if  all  of 
the  land  were  level.  There  are  many  fish 
in  the  ocean  around  these  islands.  There 
are  good  fishing  grounds  between  the 
Japanese  islands  and  China. 

The  fishermen  of  China  usually  fish  in 
the  waters  that  are  near  their  land.  The 
Japanese  fish  all  around  their  islands, 
and  some  of  them  go  many  miles  from 
home  to  fish. 

Fishing  Grounds  of  Europe 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  on  page 
205,  you  will  see  that  there  are  good 
fishing  grounds  near  all  the  seacoasts  of 
Europe.  Many  people  work  as  fishermen 
along  these  coasts. 

Along  the  south  coast  fishermen  catch 
many  small  fish,  which  are  canned  as 
sardines.  They  also  fish  for  tuna  and 
other  kinds  of  large  fish.  And  they 
gather  oysters  from  the  oyster  beds. 

The  islands  on  the  western  edge  of 
Europe  are  called  the  British  Isles.  Can 
you  find  them  on  the  map? 

Millions  of  people  live  on  these  is¬ 


lands.  Some  of  the  land  is  mountainous 
and  unsuited  to  farming.  The  farmers 
cannot  raise  enough  food  for  all  of  the 
people,  so  many  fish  are  caught  for  food. 

Northeast  of  the  British  Isles  is  a  very 
large  peninsula.  The  northwestern  side 
of  this  peninsula  is  called  Norway. 

Move  your  pencil  along  the  coast  of 
Norway.  Notice  the  many  bays  along 
the  coast.  In  Norway  these  bays  are 
called  fiords. 


We  see  a  fiord  as  a  bay  on  the  map,  but  the 
picture  shows  it  as  a  flooded  valley. 

The  fiords  are  narrow  and  deep — so 
deep  that  large  ships  can  travel  on  them. 
The  longest  of  them  are  about  100  miles 
long.  This  means  that  Norway  has  many, 
many  miles  of  seacoast.  If  you  could 
travel  along  all  the  coast  of  Norway,  you 
would  travel  about  12,000  miles. 

The  Norwegian  fiords  make  fine  fish¬ 
ing  grounds.  There  are  other  reasons, 
too,  why  many  of  the  people  of  Norway 
became  fishermen.  Mountains  rise  steep¬ 
ly  from  the  coasts,  and  the  shores  along 
many  of  the  fiords  are  almost  as  straight 
as  walls.  Is  it  easy  to  farm  there? 

In  many  places  along  the  coast  not 
enough  level  land  can  be  found  to  build 
houses.  But  towns  and  villages  have 
been  built  on  the  few  level  spots  that 
are  large  enough.  Many  of  the  people 
living  in  these  towns  are  fishermen  or 
sailors.  The  fiords  make  fine  harbors  for 


Without  fish  the  Japanese  people  would  have  to 
live  chiefly  on  vegetables  and  rice.  They  catch 
many  fish  near  their  own  shores,  but  Japanese 
fishermen  often  fish  far  away  from  home. 

Black  Star 

the  fishing  boats  and  for  visiting  ships. 

Much  of  the  soil  of  Norway  is  thin, 
like  the  soil  of  New  England.  Of  course, 
farmers  cannot  grow  as  good  crops  in  thin 
soil  as  in  deep,  rich  soil.  That  is  another 
reason  why  people  became  fishermen. 

The  people  of  Norway  discovered  in 
the  early  days,  too,  that  there  are  fine 
feeding  grounds  for  fish  in  the  oceans. 
Great  schools  of  cod,  herring,  mackerel, 
and  the  other  kinds  of  fish  that  are  found 
near  the  New  England  coast,  are  also 
found  along  the  coast  of  Norway.  The 
ways  of  catching  and  caring  for  these 
fish  are  about  the  same,  too. 

The  forests  of  Norway  have  always 
furnished  wood  for  boats.  For  hundreds 
of  years  the  people  of  this  region  have 
been  known  as  brave  sailors.  Long  be¬ 
fore  Columbus  discovered  America,  some 


of  them  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
We  believe  that  they  even  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  North  America.  These  early 
sailors  were  called  Vikings. 

The  ships  of  Norway  now  travel  over 
all  the  world.  They  carry  fish  and  other 
things  that  they  have  to  sell  to  people 
of  other  countries.  And  they  carry  goods 
for  the  people  of  many  other  countries. 

Fishing  All  Over  the  World 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  best  fishing 
regions  in  the  oceans  are  far  distant  from 
the  equator?  Many  of  the  best  feeding 
grounds  are  north  of  the  equator.  There 
the  waters  are  more  shallow  than  they 
are  in  most  parts  of  the  ocean.  And  the 
fish  travel  in  schools.  This  is  the  reason 
why  many  of  the  same  kind  of  fish,  such 
as  cod  or  mackerel,  may  be  caught  at 
one  time  in  a  net. 

Instead  of  bringing  fish  to  the  canneries,  some 
fishermen  take  canning  factories  to  the  fish.  These 
Japanese  fishermen  are  returning  with  their  catch 
to  a  " floating  cannery"  ship. 

J.P.L. — Black  Star 
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Dire 

Salmon  is  one  of  the  world's  most  valuable  fish. 
Most  of  the  salmon  we  eat  live  in  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  North  America. 
Salmon  are  hatched  in  fresh-water  rivers.  When 
they  are  nearly  two  years  old,  they  find  their  way 


down  to  the  sea.  Here  they  live  for  another  two 
or  three  years.  Then  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
return  to  the  streams  where  they  were  hatched. 
They  go  back  to  lay  their  eggs.  No  one  knows  how 
salmon  find  their  way  back,  but  they  always  return 


The  fish  that  you  have  read  about  in 
this  unit  all  live  in  the  salt  water  of  the 
oceans.  The  waters  of  all  of  the  oceans 
are  salty,  but  the  waters  of  rivers  and  of 
most  lakes  are  fresh.  Many  kinds  of 
fish  live  in  fresh  water. 

There  are  many  lakes  and  rivers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  where  fish 
are  caught  for  food.  Five  large  lakes 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  called  the  Great  Lakes.  Many  fresh¬ 
water  fish  are  caught  in  the  Great  Lakes 
each  year. 

The  supply  of  fresh-water  fish  would 
soon  be  used  up  if  government  hatcheries 
did  not  turn  millions  of  young  fish  loose 
in  the  lakes  and  rivers  every  year.  The 
hatcheries  raise  the  baby  fish  from  eggs 
and  keep  them  in  tanks  and  pools  until 
they  are  big  enough  to  turn  loose. 


Salmon  ( Continued ) 

upstream  to  the  same  river  from  which  they  came. 
Fish  marked  before  starting  to  sea  have  been 
caught  years  later  in  the  same  stream. 

Their  trip  up  the  rivers  is  called  the  " salmon 
run."  The  strong,  gamy  fish  leap  waterfalls  and 
swim  rapids  in  their  travels  upstream.  They  lay 
their  eggs  in  shallow  nests  which  they  hollow  out 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  time  during  which 
the  salmon  lay  their  eggs  is  called  the  "spawning 
season."  The  fish  are  weak  and  flabby  after  their 
long  journey  from  the  ocean  and  are  not  fit  to 
eat  after  spawning.  Most  of  them  soon  die. 


It  is  during  the  "salmon  run,"  while  the  fish  are 
fighting  their  way  up  the  rivers,  that  the  fisher¬ 
men  take  the  huge  catch  of  salmon.  They  put 
their  traps  in  places  where  the  salmon  must  pass. 
Soon  they  catch  many  thousands  of  the  big  sil¬ 
very  fish.  After  the  salmon  are  taken  from  the 
traps,  they  are  cleaned  and  cut  up  at  the  can¬ 
nery.  Then  the  slices  are  packed  in  cans.  Salt 
is  added,  and  the  tops  are  put  on.  The  cans  of 
salmon  are  placed  in  huge  tubelike  containers  and 
cooked  with  steam.  Afterward  the  cans  are  cooled 
and  packed  in  cases  ready  for  shipment.  The 
greater  part  of  the  salmon  catch  is  sold  in  cans. 


Photos:  Courtesy  Columbia  River  Packer’s  Assn. 
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Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Why  do  the  people  of  Japan,  Norway,  and 
the  British  Isles  eat  so  much  fish? 

2.  Tell  the  class  all  you  know  about  salmon. 

3.  Name  some  fresh-water  fish  you  have  eaten. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  List  some  ways  in  which  New  England  and 
Norway  are  alike.  List  all  the  ways  you 
know  of  getting  fish  ready  for  market. 


2.  Make  an  A-B-C  book  of  things  you  have 
learned  from  this  unit.  Write  a  sentence 
for  each  and  draw  a  picture.  Examples: 
“A  is  for  anchor  that  holds  a  ship  fast,”  “B 
is  for  buoy  that  warns  sailors  of  danger,” 
and  “C  is  for  cod . ” 

Learning  Things  from  Maps 

1.  Study  this  globe  and  the  map  on  page  205. 
Which  continent  has  fishing  grounds  along 
most  of  its  coasts? 


SOME  OF  THE  FISHING  REGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 


^^^NORTH^^POLE. 


■'celano 


Ritish 


continE^ 


Chief  salt-water^ 
fishing  regions 
shown  in  dark  blue 


HE  little  trading  steamer  inched 
along  through  the  cold  waters  of  the 
Bering  Strait  on  its  way  up  the  coast  of 
Alaska.  Nancy  Monroe  stood  on  its  deck, 
eagerly  watching  the  shore  for  some  sign 
that  her  long  voyage  was  nearing  an  end. 

“Are  we  almost  there,  Mother?  How 
much  longer  will  it  take?” 

“Not  much  longer,  Nancy,”  said  her 
mother,  smiling.  “We’ll  see  your  Daddy 
very  so?n  now.” 


Nancy  had  made  friends  on  the  boat 
with  a  missionary  who  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Arctic  to  work  among  the  Eskimos. 
Standing  beside  Nancy  and  her  mother 
at  the  rail,  he  also  smiled. 

“It  has  been  a  long  trip,”  he  said. 
“And  this  ship  isn’t  so  nice  as  the  big 
white  steamship  that  you  spent  two 
weeks  on  coming  from  Seattle  to  Nome. 
But  if  you  will  keep  looking,  you’ll  soon 
see  Stevens  Point.” 


NANCY’S  ARRIVAL  IN  ALASKA 


“What  a  barren-looking  country  this 
is,”  said  Mrs.  Monroe.  “What  a  flat, 
treeless  shore!” 

“All  that  low,  flat  land  without  any 
trees  along  the  shore  is  called  tundra. 
It  stretches  for  miles  and  miles  along 
this  part  of  the  Alaskan  coast  and  back 
inland  as  far  as  you  can  see.” 

“Br-r-r!  It’s  cold!”  shivered  Nancy, 
snuggling  deep  into  the  fur  collar  of  her 
heavy  winter  coat.  “At  home  we  never 
have  such  cold  weather  in  September. 
We  must  be  near  the  North  Pole!” 

The  missionary  laughed.  “It’s  cold,  I 
must  admit,  but  you’re  more  than  1500 
miles  away  from  the  North  Pole.” 


“What  kind  of  people  are  the  Eskimos 
who  live  here?  Are  there  many  children 
my  age?”  asked  Nancy  with  interest. 

“Yes,  there  are.  You’ll  have  enough 
playmates  to  keep  you  busy.” 

“I’ll  bet  Daddy  knows  all  about  the 
Eskimos,”  Nancy  said,  proudly.  “Re¬ 
member,  I  told  you  Daddy’s  a  professor 
at  a  university  in  the  United  States.  He 
came  up  here  last  year  to  study  about  the 
people  and  the  animals  that  lived  in 
Alaska  thousands  of  years  ago.  He’s  go¬ 
ing  to  stay  another  year,  so  Mother  and 
I  came  to  stay  with  him.” 

As  she  spoke,  Nancy’s  eyes  remained 
glued  on  the  tundra.  “Look!”  she  cried, 
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Ships  carrying  freight  and  passengers  travel  to  the 
frozen  North  only  during  the  short  summer  season. 
Even  then  few  ships  go  to  this  part  of  Alaska,  be¬ 
cause  little  freight  is  shipped  there  and  few  people 
travel  to  this  lonely  region.  In  the  winter  most 
ships  cannot  sail  in  these  waters  because  of  the  ice. 

Lomcn  Bros. 

excitedly.  ‘‘There’s  Stevens  Point!  lean 
see  an  American  flag  going  up  over  that 
big  white  house!  Look  at  the  people 
running  down  to  the  beach.  Maybe 
Daddy’s  with  them!” 

Sure  enough,  an  Eskimo  village  was 
now  in  plain  sight  ahead  of  them.  The 
settlement  was  on  a  sharp  point  of  land, 
jutting  out  into  the  sea.  The  water 
around  it  was  so  shallow  that  the  steam¬ 
er  could  not  come  close  to  shore.  As 
Nancy  and  her  mother  watched,  some 
men  launched  a  couple  of  small  open 
boats  and  paddled  toward  the  trading 
steamer. 


Nome  is  the  most  important  city  in  western  Alaska.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  gold-mining  district.  Nome 
began  as  a  mining  camp,  but  today  it  has  modern  business  buildings,  wide  streets,  electricity,  and  tele¬ 
phone  service.  Many  Eskimos  visit  Nome.  Some  of  them,  dressed  in  their  fur  costumes,  are  doing  a  dance 

along  the  waterfront. 

Burton  Holmes — Ewing  Galloway 
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IV.  L.  Highton 


This  is  part  of  an  Eskimo  village  near  Nome.  Eskimos  that  live  near  towns  often  have  shacks  like  these, 
made  of  wood.  Notice  the  fish  hung  out  to  dry  on  racks.  The  racks  are  high  to  protect  the  fish  from  dogs 
and  prowling  animals.  The  fiat  land  shown  in  this  view  is  called  the  tundra.  Do  you  see  any  trees? 


Welcome  to  Stevens  Point 

“Mother,  I  see  Daddy!”  called  Xancy. 
“Look!  He’s  dressed  just  like  the 
Eskimos!”  She  put  both  hands  to  her 
mouth,  and  shouted,  “Hullo-oo-o, 
Daddy!” 

Soon  Professor  Monroe  was  hugging 
his  wife  and  ten-year-old  daughter.  The 
Eskimo  boat,  or  umiak,  lay  alongside 
the  steamer.  A  ladder  was  hooked  over 
the  deck,  and  strong  hands  helped  Mrs. 
Monroe  and  Nancy  into  the  smaller  boat. 
Professor  Monroe  saw  that  their  trunks 
and  boxes  were  loaded  into  the  other 
umiak. 

The  arrival  of  a  white  woman  and 
child  was  a  great  event  in  this  lonely 


village.  All  the  people  of  the  settlement 
turned  out  to  greet  the  visitors.  On  all 
sides  were  oily  brown  faces,  with  wide 
mouths  open  in  friendly  grins.  Everyone 
spoke  at  once  in  a  strange  language. 
Nancy  felt  a  tug  on  her  braids  and  found 
two  fat  Eskimo  women  examining  them 
with  delight.  Never  before  had  they  seen 
long,  golden  hair!  A  small  round  face 
with  bright  black  eyes  peeked  over  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the.  women.  It  was  a 
cute  Eskimo  baby  tucked  into  the  hood 
on  the  back  of  his  mother’s  jacket. 

Professor  Monroe  introduced  a  friend¬ 
ly,  middle-aged  white  couple.  They  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury,  the  teachers  sent 
there  by  the  United  States  government. 
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The  Monroe’s  New  Home 

“Your  house  is  ready,  Mrs.  Monroe,” 
said  Mr.  Drury.  “It’s  one  that  belonged 
to  a  trader  who  was  here  until  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  Except  for  the  school- 
house,  his  was  the  only  white  man’s  build¬ 
ing  in  the  village.” 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  find  it  very  plain,” 
Mrs.  Drury  said,  “but  at  least  it’s  clean. 
I  had  some  of  the  Eskimo  girls  give  it  a 
good  cleaning  yesterday.” 

They  reached  the  small  wooden  house. 
The  Eskimos  trailed  after  them,  and 
looked  in  through  the  windows.  The 


The  house  Nancy  lived  in  was  not  nearly  so  com¬ 
fortable  as  her  home  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
was  much  better  than  the  Eskimos'  igloos. 

Courtesy  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

dingy  gray  house  had  two  rooms.  The 
front  room  had  been  the  trading  post, 
and  the  white  trader  had  lived  in  the 
back  room.  Each  room  had  a  stove  and 
two  glass  windows.  The  Monroes  de¬ 
cided  that  a  storeroom  would  have  to  be 
built  on  at  the  back.  The  small  room 
would  be  the  parents’  bedroom.  The 
front  room  would  be  living  room,  dining 
room,  and  kitchen,  with  a  sleeping  bunk 
for  Nancy. 

“You  will  both  need  Eskimo  clothing,” 
Professor  Monroe  said  to  his  family  the 
next  day.  “Although  it’s  warm  and  wa¬ 
terproof,  it  doesn’t  weigh  much.  I  am 
going  to  select  the  skins  myself  and  have 
one  of  the  Eskimo  women,  Argteek,  come 
here  to  make  the  clothes  for  you.  Nancy, 
we’ll  go  over  and  see  her  right  now.” 

A  Trip  Through  the  Village 

Nancy  was  curious  about  everything 
she  saw  in  the  village.  It  was  made 
up  of  about  fifty  long,  low  huts,  called 
igloos.  Each  had  a  small,  square  entrance 
and  a  long,  narrow  passageway  leading  to 
a  single  room  at  the  back.  The  sides  of 
most  of  the  igloos  were  banked  with  sod 
cut  from  the  tundra. 

“That’s  to  keep  out  the  snow  and 
wind,”  explained  Professor  Monroe. 
“Even  when  it  is  forty  and  fifty  degrees 
below  zero,  an  igloo  can  be  warm  and 
comfortable  inside.” 

“What  do  they  use  to  build  their 
houses?”  asked  Nancy. 

These  three  young  Eskimo  boys  are  dressed  in  their 
"spring  suits."  They  do  not  bundle  up  so  much  as 
in  winter,  but  they  still  wear  furs. 

Ewing  Galloway 
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“Anything  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on.  Even  old  gasoline  and  kerosene  cans. 
Those  two  white  upright  posts  by  that 
entrance  over  there  are  the  ribs  of  a 
whale.  They  also  use  driftwood  when 
they  can  get  it.  Driftwood  is  scraps  of 
wood  washed  up  on  the  beach  by  the 
waves.  Sometimes  logs  float  down  rivers 
from  inland  forests  and  are  swept  out  to 
sea.  Later  they  are  washed  up  on  the 
shore.  Last  winter  when  wood  was  scarce, 
some  of  the  Eskimos  here  traveled  for 
miles  just  to  find  a  few  sticks  of  drift¬ 
wood.” 

“There  is  an  igloo  made  of  planks,” 
pointed  out  Nancy.  “How  could  they 
get  lumber  when  there  are  no  trees  in 
this  region?” 

“From  shipwrecks,”  replied  her  father. 
“The  Eskimos  may  keep  anything  they 
get  from  ships  that  have  been  caught  in 


the  ice  and  abandoned  by  their  crews. 
As  soon  as  word  comes  that  a  ship  has 
been  wrecked,  the  Eskimos  go  running 
like  children  to  a  fire.  What  they  want 
most  of  all  is  wood,  metal,  and  tools. 
Well,  here  is  Argteek’s  igloo.  Duck  your 
head.” 

A  Visit  to  Argteek’s  Igloo 

That  was  good  advice.  The  doorway 
of  the  igloo  was  so  low  that  even  Nancy 
had  to  stoop  as  she  went  in.  Her  father 
bent  almost  double.  Inside  the  igloo, 
everything  was  pitch  dark.  They  fum¬ 
bled  their  way  along  the  entrance,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  storeroom  also.  At  last 
they  reached  a  heavy  curtain  made  of 
skins.  This  led  to  another  passageway, 
long  and  dark  and  lower  than  the  first. 
Finally  they  reached  a  rough  driftwood 
door  which  opened  into  the  one  room  of 
the  igloo. 


This  is  the  entrance  to  an  Eskimo  igloo.  The  Eskimos  use  this  part  of  their  house  as  a  storeroom.  Notice 
the  furs  piled  along  the  sides.  There  are  snowshoes  hanging  on  the  wall  to  the  right.  Soon  you  will 
read  about  the  way  they  are  used.  Do  you  remember  the  picture  of  the  outside  of  an  igloo  on  page 
3?  Maybe  you  would  like  to  look  at  it  again  now  that  you  are  reading  about  the  Eskimos. 

James  Sawders 
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This  room  was  about  twelve  feet  wide 
and  fourteen  feet  long.  There  was  no 
real  furniture — just  a  sort  of  raised  bunk 
on  which  the  father  slept,  a  small  plat¬ 
form  which  took  the  place  of  a  table,  and 
a  small  iron  stove.  There  were  no  chairs 
or  cupboards.  Tools  hung  on  pegs  along 
the  walls  and  piles  of  supplies  and  pos¬ 
sessions  were  heaped  in  corners.  The 
sloping  roof  was  lined  inside  with  large, 
heavy  skins.  A  small  square  of  thin  ma¬ 
terial  sewed  over  an  opening  in  the  roof 
let  in  a  little  light  but  one  could  not  see 
through  it. 

A  large  old  woman  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  her  back  against  the  wall.  Her 
legs  were  stretched  out  straight  in  front 
of  her.  She  was  working  on  some  skins 
Another  woman  beside  her  was  busily 
chewing  a  piece  of  leather  with  her 
strong,  white  teeth.  A  couple  of  small 
children  were  crawling  along  the  dirty, 
driftwood  floor.  A  very  old  man  sat  doz¬ 
ing  against  another  wall.  No  one  got  up 
or  spoke  when  Nancy  and  her  father  came 
in.  The  women  just  grinned  and  went 
on  with  their  work. 

Professor  Monroe  explained  quietly  to 
Nancy,  “Only  the  children  can  speak 
English.  The  grownups  try  to  learn  it, 
but  most  of  them  are  too  old.  However, 
they  can  usually  understand  what  we 
say.” 

With  many  signs  and  much  talking, 
he  was  able  to  make  the  old  woman 
understand  what  he  wanted.  He  said  she 
was  the  “best  maker  of  clothes”  in  the 
whole  settlement.  The  old  woman 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  To  be  called 
best  at  anything  makes  any  Eskimo 
proud.  Would  she  and  her  daughter-in- 
law  please  make  a  complete  outfit  of  win¬ 


ter  clothing  for  his  wife  and  daughter? 
He  would  pay  well. 

The  old  woman  nodded  happily.  The 
professor  said  there  was  one  condition: 
The  work  must  be  done  in  the  white 
man’s  home.  At  first,  the  woman  shook 
her  head.  She  wanted  to  work  in  her  own 
igloo.  But  Professor  Monroe  was  firm. 
Still  the  old  woman  refused.  The  white 
man  turned  to  go.  Argteek  could  not  bear 
to  lose  the  chance  to  earn  the  money. 
“I  do.  I  do,”  she  said.  Mr.  Monroe 
smiled  and  led  Nancy  out  of  the  hot 
room,  with  its  strong  odor  of  unwashed 
bodies,  fish  oil,  and  stale  food. 

“Whew!”  said  Nancy  when  they  were 
once  more  outside.  “I  want  some  fresh 
air!  Did  you  ever  see  such  dirt,  Father?” 

Her  father  just  smiled.  “You  will  get 
used  to  it,  my  dear!  After  a  year  here,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  most 
Eskimos  do  the  best  they  can.  Most  of 
them  are  kind,  honest,  and  truthful. 
They  have  not  the  means  of  keeping 
clean.  They  have  been  living  much  this 
way  for  hundreds  of  years.  You  will  find 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  them. 
No  white  man  has  ever  succeeded  in  liv¬ 
ing  up  here  in  the  Arctic  without  follow¬ 
ing  many  of  their  ways  of  living,  dress¬ 
ing,  eating,  and  traveling.  Just  the 
same,”  he  added,  “I  want  your  clothes 
made  where  I  can  be  sure  they  will  be 
reasonably  clean! ” 

Nancy’s  New  Clothes 

In  a  few  days,  old  Argteek  and  her 
daughter-in-law  started  working  on  the 
new  clothes.  The  skins  from  which  they 
were  to  be  made  had  already  been  dried, 
scraped,  and  rubbed  until  they  were  as 
soft  as  velvet.  For  thread,  the  women 
used  the  sinews  of  reindeer  which  they 
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The  arrow  points  to  Stevens  Point  on  the  Alaskan 
coast.  Stevens  Point  is  at  the  far  northwestern 
corner  of  North  America,  about  7,000  miles  from 
Pimwe's  rain  forest. 


had  chewed  and  rubbed  against  their 
cheeks  until  the  sinews  were  soft. 

Now  and  then  the  women  would  hold 
up  their  work  for  Mrs.  Monroe  and 
Nancy  to  see.  Then  they  would  grin  and 
go  back  to  sewing  again. 

The  younger  woman  was  working  on 
the  shoes,  or  mukluks.  First  she  placed 
Nancy’s  foot  on  a  piece  of  sealskin  and 
drew  a  line  around  it.  Then  she  cut  the 
leather  with  her  knife.  Next  she  chewed 
and  stretched  the  tough  leather  until  it 
was  beautifully  curved  and  shaped  across 
the  front  and  back.  Finally  she  stitched 
tops  of  lighter  sealskin  onto  the  soles 
and  trimmed  them  with  reindeerskin. 

As  soon  as  her  clothes  were  finished, 
Nancy  tried  them  on  and  danced  about 
the  room  for  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Drury 
to  admire  them.  First  there  was  a  pair 
of  sealskin  trousers,  worked  until  they 
were  as  soft  as  wool.  Then  came  the 
parka.  This  was  a  loose,  pull-over  coat 
that  came  down  to  the  knees.  It  was 
made  of  brown-and-white  reindeerskin. 
Attached  to  the  parka  was  a  reindeer 
hood.  Around  the  opening  of  the  hood 
was  a  narrow  band  of  wolverine  fur  and 
a  deep  fringe  of  wolfskin. 

The  rest  of  the  costume  was  made  up 
of  the  mukluks,  some  stockings  made 
from  the  skins  of  young  reindeer,  or 
fawns,  and  a  pair  of  squirrel  mittens. 

Nancy  did  not  get  her  winter  clothes 
any  too  soon.  The  days  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  colder  all  the  time.  Ice  was  beginning 
to  form  along  the  shore.  Soon  the  entire 
sea  would  be  one  vast  sheet  of  ice! 


NORTH  POLE 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Would  you  like  to  live  on  the  tundra?  Why 
or  why  not? 

2.  Explain  why  the  Eskimos  build  their  houses 
of  the  materials  that  they  do.  Remember 
that  the  Boros,  the  Navahos,  and  the  people 
of  Central  America  use  the  materials  that 
are  easiest  to  get  and  that  are  best  suited  to 
the  regions  where  they  live.  In  which  region 
do  you  think  the  houses  are  most  comfort¬ 
able?  Why? 

3.  Why  was  Eskimo  clothing  better  for  Nancy 
than  the  winter  clothing  she  had  brought 
from  home? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  a  globe,  trace  Nancy’s  trip  from  Seattle 
to  Nome.  Trace  an  imaginary  trip  through 
Bering  Strait  to  the  northern  part  of  Alaska. 
Write  what  you  think  a  strait  is,  and  then 
look  in  your  glossary  to  see  if  you  are  right. 

2.  Make  a  complete  outfit  of  Eskimo  clothing 
for  a  doll.  The  outfit  could  include  muk¬ 
luks,  trousers,  parka,  and  mittens.  You  may 
use  cloth  instead  of  leather  if  you  wish. 
Dress  the  doll  to  look  as  Nancy  would  in 
her  new  clothing. 
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THE  REINDEER  ROUNDUP 


Overnight  the  weather  turned  cold, 
bringing  a  fall  of  deep,  soft  snow.  The 
next  morning  Mr.  Drury  said,  “In  a  few 
days  I  must  travel  inland.  It  is  now 
time  to  round  up  the  reindeer.  I  must 
see  that  the  Eskimos  take  care  of  every¬ 
thing.” 

“Can’t  the  reindeer  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves?”  asked  Nancy. 

“To  get  the  best  results  with  them, 
reindeer  must  be  herded  just  like  sheep 
or  cattle,”  said  Mr.  Drury.  “The  rein¬ 
deer  are  very  important  to  the  Eskimos. 
They  furnish  them  with  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  are  often  used  to  pull  sleds. 
Maybe  you’d  like  to  hear  about  the  way 
the  reindeer  first  came  to  this  region.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Nancy.  “I  want  to 
know  all  about  them.” 


The  Story  of  the  Reindeer 

“Well,”  Mr.  Drury  began,  “the  story 
of  the  reindeer  is  part  of  the  history  of 
this  region.  Long,  long  ago,  before  white 
men  came  to  this  part  of  the  world,  the 
Eskimos  could  get  along  if  they  had  only 
these  three  animals  to  supply  their  needs 
— the  whale,  the  seal,  and  the  walrus. 
They  also  ate  berries,  fish,  and  certain 
small  animals.  They  used  driftwood 
much  as  they  do  now.  But  the  whale, 
seal,  and  walrus  provided  most  of  their 
clothing,  fuel,  and  light.  As  long  as  he 
had  these,  the  Eskimo  could  live  and  keep 
well. 

“Then  the  white  men  came.  They 
soon  killed  off  so  many  whales,  seals, 
and  walruses  that  before  long  the 
Eskimos  began  to  starve.  To  save  them, 


The  Eskimos'  reindeer  travel  in  herds,  like  sheep  and  goats  and  cattle.  The  richest  men  among  the 
Eskimos  are  those  with  the  largest  herds.  Looking  down  at  a  herd  of  reindeer  after  a  roundup 
would  be  like  looking  down  at  a  forest,  for  the  reindeer's  antlers  look  like  branches  of  trees. 


Courtesy  U.S.  Indian  Service 
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the  United  States  government  decided  to 
bring  in  reindeer  from  Siberia,  which  is 
a  cold  region  in  northern  Asia.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  gave  forty  reindeer  to  every 
Eskimo  man  and  boy  who  would  promise 
to  take  good  care  of  them.  The  govern¬ 
ment  even  brought  in  men  who  under¬ 
stood  the  ways  of  the  reindeer  to  show 
the  Eskimos  how  they  should  care  for 
them. 

“And  now,”  went  on  Mr.  Drury,  smil¬ 
ing  at  Nancy,  “we  come  to  the  answer 
to  your  question.  Yes,  the  reindeer  could 
take  care  of  themselves  for  a  time,  but 
not  nearly  so  well  as  man  can  take  care 
of  them.  If  they  were  left  alone  for  long, 
a  great  many  reindeer  would  starve, 
many  would  be  killed  by  wolves,  and 
those  that  escaped  death  would  wander 
far  away.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Eskimos  must  herd  their  rein¬ 
deer  just  as  men  in  other  regions  herd 
their  cattle  and  sheep.  When  the  herd 
is  well  cared  for,  it  grows  larger  and 
larger,  and  the  people  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  wear. 

“But  usually  the  Eskimo  does  not  en¬ 
joy  the  task  of  herding  reindeer.  His  an¬ 
cestors  have  always  been  hunters,  mak¬ 
ing  their  living  by  gathering  and  captur¬ 
ing  their  food  wherever  they  could  find 
it.  Today  the  Eskimo  finds  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  reindeer  very  tiresome. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
government  sends  men  like  me  to  live 
among  the  Eskimos — to  show  them  how 
to  care  for  the  reindeer  properly.” 

“What  do  the  reindeer  eat?”  asked 
Nancy. 

“Mostly  moss.  It  grows  all  over  the 
tundra  and  back  among  the  foothills. 
The  reindeer  can  paw  through  as  much 


as  two  feet  of  ice-crusted  snow  to  get  at 
the  moss.  During  our  short  summer  sea¬ 
son  the  reindeer  fatten  up  on  grass  and 
herbs.  Then  before  the  weather  gets  very 
cold  again  we  have  what  is  called  a 
roundup.  That  is  why  I  must  go  inland 
soon.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Drury,  may  I  go  with  you? 
Please!  I  won’t  be  any  trouble  at  all, 
really  I  won’t,”  promised  Nancy.  “And 
I’ll  work  as  hard  as  the  Eskimo  women, 
if  you’ll  only  take  me  with  you!” 

Mr.  Drury  and  Professor  Monroe 
smiled.  Then  to  Nancy’s  own  great  sur¬ 
prise,  Mr.  Drury  agreed  to  take  her 
along,  and  Nancy’s  father  consented  to 
let  her  go. 

Nancy  Sees  the  Roundup 

They  were  to  be  gone  several  days. 
Before  they  left,  Mr.  Drury  had  to  get 
things  ready  for  the  roundup.  Some  sort 
of  fence  or  corral  was  needed  to  sort  and 
count  the  deer.  Since  there  was  no  wood 
for  a  corral,  the  teacher  had  sent  some 
Eskimos  ahead  to  build  one  out  of  blocks 
of  ice.  The  herders  had  been  gone  for 
some  time,  rounding  up  the  reindeer  with 
the  help  of  their  dogs. 

Early  one  morning,  while  it  was  still 
dark,  Mrs.  Monroe  awakened  Nancy  and 
helped  her  get  into  her  new  Eskimo  suit. 
Then  she  gave  her  a  hot  breakfast. 

“Now,  here  is  the  thermos  bottle  full 
of  hot  cocoa,”  she  explained.  “It  is  for 
you  to  drink  along  the  way.  I’ve  packed 
plenty  of  food  and  sent  along  your  rein¬ 
deer  sleeping  bag.  Don’t  get  in  the  way, 
and  try  to  help  as  much  as  you  can!” 

Nancy  promised  and  climbed  into  the 
loaded  sled  outside  the  schoolhouse.  Two 
wiry  little  reindeer  with  wide  spreading 
antlers  were  harnessed  to  the  sled. 


Courtesy  U.S.  Indian  Service 


Nancy  rode  over  the  snow  in  a  sled  like  this.  Reindeer  are  strong  and  can  travel  many  miles  a  day 
over  the  frozen  tundra,  pulling  heavy  loads.  These  animals  are  protected  from  the  arctic  cold  by  a 
thick  skin  and  two  coats  of  hair— a  long,  coarse,  outer  coat,  and  a  fine,  woolly,  inner  coat. 


Mr.  Drury  gave  the  signal,  and  off 
they  went.  The  little  reindeer’s  sturdy 
feet  trotted  swiftly  over  the  snow.  There 
was  not  enough  snow  yet  to  make  the 
going  smooth.  Riding  was  bumpy  and 
uncomfortable.  Nancy  was  glad  when 
they  reached  the  reindeer  camp. 

Mr.  Drury  decided  it  was  too  late  to 
start  the  roundup  that  day.  He  told  the 
wife  of  his  headman  to  take  the  little 
white  girl  into  her  tent  and  take  good 
care  of  her.  That  night  Nancy  slept 
soundly,  snug  and  cozy  in  her  warm  rein¬ 
deer  sleeping  bag. 

The  next  day  right  after  breakfast  the 
roundup  began.  There  was  a  great  deal 


of  noise  and  excitement,  with  everyone 
shouting  and  stamping  about.  As  the 
herders  arrived  with  the  reindeer,  other 
men  drove  them  into  the  corral. 

First  each  animal  had  its  ears  exam¬ 
ined  to  see  to  whom  it  belonged.  Every 
owner  had  his  own  way  of  notching  the 
ears  of  his  herd. 

The  reindeer  born  since  the  last  round¬ 
up  did  not  have  any  marks  in  their  ears. 
These  were  divided  fairly  among  the 
Eskimos.  The  owners  of  the  largest 
herds  received  the  most  young  deer,  and 
those  with  the  smallest  herds  were  given 
the  fewest.  Each  owner  then  notched  the 
young  deer  with  his  own  mark. 


Reindeer  in  Alaska  are  herded  much  as  cattle  are  herded  in  other  countries.  When  roundup  time 
comes,  the  reindeer  are  driven  toward  the  corral  by  groups  of  herders.  Reindeer  are  usually  tame 
and  gentle,  and  can  be  herded  into  a  corral  by  several  men  holding  a  long  strip  of'  burlap  between 

them  so  the  reindeer  will  not  break  through. 
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Mr.  Drury’s  Work 

After  all  the  reindeer  had  been  sorted, 
counted,  and  marked,  Mr.  Drury  helped 
the  owners  decide  which  of  their  animals 
were  to  be  killed  for  food  and  clothing, 
and  which  were  to  be  used  for  pulling 
sleds. 

When  all  this  had  been  done,  the 
teacher  talked  to  the  Eskimos.  “Your 
government  has  given  you  these  animals 
to  help  you.  You  must  do  your  part  by 
taking  good  care  of  them.  Never  kill  a 
deer  to  feed  your  dogs.  You  must  catch 
fish  for  the  dogs.  Keep  your  traps  set 
for  wolves  that  would  destroy  the  rein¬ 
deer.  Above  all,  keep  your  herds  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  fresh  pastures.  If  you  let  them 
eat  all  the  moss  on  this  land,  it  will  take 
fifteen  years  for  it  to  grow  again.  Then 
the  reindeer  will  be  without  food  and 
will  starve.  And  without  reindeer,  you 
will  starve,  too.” 

The  Eskimos  grinned  and  bobbed  their 
heads  in  agreement.  But  Mr.  Drury 
shook  his  head.  “Just  as  soon  as  any¬ 
thing  interesting  is  going  on  in  the 
village,”  he  remarked  to  Nancy,  “they 
will  forget  about  their  herds.  It  is  hard 
to  make  herders  out  of  hunters.” 

NANCY  PLAYS 

Soon  after  the  roundup,  the  time  came 
for  school  to  open.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury 
were  busy  getting  ready  for  their  pupils, 
young  and  old.  The  schoolhouse  was  just 
a  room  in  the  Drurys’  home,  where  Mr. 
Drury  had  put  up  a  blackboard  and  hung 
some  maps  and  pictures.  Most  of  the  old¬ 
er  Eskimos  spoke  little  English,  and  few 
of  them  could  read  or  write.  The  teach¬ 
ers  were  glad  to  help  any  grownup  who 
wanted  to  come  to  school  and  learn. 


Thing's  to  Talk  About 

1.  Tell  why  reindeer  are  so  important  to  the 
Eskimos.  Why  were  reindeer  brought  in 
from  Siberia? 

2.  What  did  the  government  do  for  the  Eski¬ 
mos? 

3.  Why  must  reindeer  be  herded  as  cattle  and 
sheep  are?  Why  do  the  Eskimos  sometimes 
neglect  their  herds? 

4.  What  three  animals  supplied  the  needs  of 
the  Eskimos  before  white  men  went  to 
Alaska?  How  were  they  used? 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  roundup.  Why  did 
Mr.  Drury  say,  “It  is  hard  to  make  herders 
out  of  hunters”? 

Things  to  Do 

r.  Copy  this  table  and  fill  the  blanks.  Use  the 
index  if  you  need  help. 


MOST  USEFUL  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 


Plants 

Animals 

Eskimos 

Fishermen  of 
Courage  Cove 

Corn-belt  Farmers 

Navahos 

Indians  of  Central 
American  Highlands 

Boros 

AND  EXPLORES 

The  Drurys  did  not  try  to  give  the 
Eskimo  children  the  same  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  white  children  need.  They  wanted 
to  teach  them  how  to  live  as  Eskimos. 
All  the  Eskimos  really  needed  was  just 
enough  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
to  enable  them  to  count  their  herds,  read 
letters,  and  do  business  with  the  white 
traders. 

Mrs.  Drury  tried  to  teach  the  women 
and  girls  the  best  ways  of  cooking  their 


own  kinds  of  food  and  of  keeping  their 
homes  and  bodies  clean.  Mr.  Drury  con¬ 
ducted  the  church  services  on  Sunday. 
He  was  also  the  doctor,  nurse,  and 
dentist  for  the  Eskimo  village. 

Nancy  did  not  go  to  school  with  the 
Eskimo  children.  She  had  brought  along 
her  schoolbooks  and  studied  a  little  at 
home  every  day.  Her  father  sometimes 
helped  her  with  her  lessons. 

Eskimo  Games 

After  school  she  played  with  the  Eski¬ 
mo  girls.  They  were  always  laughing  and 
full  of  fun,  and  they  always  played  fair¬ 
ly.  One  of  their  favorite  games  was 
teeter-totter.  Someone  had  given  them 
a  short  wooden  plank,  which  they  placed 
over  an  old  oil  drum.  Instead  of  sitting 
down  on  the  ends  of  the  planks,  the  two 
players  stood  up.  When  one  player  came 
down,  the  other  bounced  into  the  air. 
The  trick  was  to  land  back  on  the  board 
still  standing  up. 

Another  game  the  Eskimos  liked  was 
football.  Girls  played  it  more  often  than 
boys.  Even  middle-aged  Eskimo  women 
liked  to  play  football.  They  played  with 
a  ball  heavier  than  our  football.  It  was 
stuffed  with  reindeer  hair,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  filled  with  air. 

The  game  was  usually  played  by  one 
person  at  a  time.  The  idea  was  to  kick 
the  ball  into  the  air  with  one’s  toe  or 


Nancy's  Eskimo  friends  go  to  school  in  a  room 
like  this.  These  children  wear  fur  clothing  in  their 
classroom.  Their  school  is  not  so  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Lomen  Bros. 

shin,  then  catch  it  and  kick  it  again  with¬ 
out  letting  it  touch  the  ground.  Each 
girl  tried  to  see  how  many  times  she 
could  do  this  without  stopping.  Some¬ 
times  four  girls  would  play,  using  two 
balls  and  kicking  them  to  each  other. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  Eskimos 
play  games  is  to  train  themselves  to  be 
quick  and  sure-footed.  Being  quick  and 
sure-footed  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  when  moving  from  one  cake  of  ice 
to  another  or  when  jumping  on  and  off 
moving  dog  sleds. 

Eskimo  Dogs 

Nancy  enjoyed  the  Eskimo  games,  but 
she  was  disappointed  in  the  Eskimo  dogs. 
They  were  very  different  from  the  dogs 
she  knew.  They  were  called  Malemutes 
and  were  very  fierce  and  wild.  Instead 
of  barking,  they  howled  like  wolves. 
Professor  Monroe  told  his  daughter  that 
the  Malemutes  were  often  more  wolf  than 
dog.  The  Eskimos  fed  their  dogs  as  little 
as  possible;  this  kept  them  so  fierce  that 
they  had  to  be  chained  when  they  were 
not  working.  They  were  chained  far 
enough  apart  so  they  could  not  fight 
one  another. 

At  first  Nancy  felt  sorry  for  the  big, 
wild-looking,  thick-haired  dogs,  and  tried 
to  make  friends  with  them.  But  after 
they  bared  their  fangs  and  snarled  fierce¬ 
ly  at  her,  she  decided  to  leave  them 
alone. 

“Perhaps  I  can  get  you  a  Malemute 
puppy  in  the  spring,”  her  father  said. 
“If  you  are  kind  to  him  and  feed  him 
well,  he  will  be  safe  and  friendly.  You 
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see,  the  Eskimos  do  not  keep  their  dogs 
as  pets,  but  as  workers.  Soft  pet  dogs 
would  be  no  good  to  the  Eskimos  for  sled 
dogs.  By  the  way,  Nancy,”  Professor 
Monroe  went  on,  “tomorrow  I  am  going 
to  make  a  trip  by  dog  sled  nearly  forty 
miles  up  the  coast.  I  have  heard  of  an  old 
cave  there  that  might  contain  some  in¬ 
teresting  things  left  by  Eskimos  long, 
long  ago.  If  you  would  like  to  come 
along,  you  will  get  a  chance  to  see  Male- 
mutes  at  work.” 

A  Trip  on  a  Dog  Sled 

In  the  morning,  Attoka,  Professor 
Monroe’s  native  helper,  brought  around 
a  long  sled.  It  was  made  from  a  single 
twelve-foot  cedar  board  brought  in  from 
outside  and  cut  into  thin  strips.  The 
wooden  strips  were  firmly  tied  together 
with  walrus-hide  cords.  Supplies  were 
tied  on  the  sled,  so  that  even  if  it  tipped 
over,  nothing  would  be  lost. 

Then  the  dogs  were  brought  out.  One 
of  them,  trained  from  the  time  he  was  a 
puppy  to  be  a  leader,  was  harnessed  in 
front.  Behind  the  lead  dog,  the  others 
were  harnessed  two  by  two  on  a  long 
line. 


“If  the  dogs  are  too  close  together 
they  will  fight,”  Attoka  explained. 

There  was  much  to  do  in  getting  ready 
for  the  trip.  At  last,  however,  every¬ 
thing  was  ready.  Nancy  sat  on  the  back 
end  of  the  sled.  Attoka  and  the  professor 
were  to  take  turns  in  standing  on  the 
ends  of  the  runners  and  directing  the 
dogs,  while  the  other  ploughed  alongside 
the  sled  in  his  snowshoes.  These  are 
frames  of  wood  strung  with  cords  that 
look  almost  like  tennis  rackets.  Without 
snowshoes,  it  is  impossible  to  get  through 
the  snow  in  the  far  North. 

Eskimo  dogs  are  not  driven  with  reins. 
The  driver  calls  out  directions  which  the 
dogs  are  trained  to  obey.  “Mush!  ”  means 
to  start;  and  from  this  word,  traveling 
by  dog  sled  or  even  on  foot  has  come  to 
be  known  as  mushing. 

Reindeer  could  not  be  used  at  this  time 
of  year  because  their  food  was  gener¬ 
ally  covered  too  deeply  by  the  snow.  Any¬ 
way,  Eskimos  preferred  dogs  and  could 
carry  dried  fish  to  feed  them.  All  went 
well  until  one  of  the  dogs  saw  a  polar 
hare,  loping  across  the  tundra.  The  dogs 
went  wild  with  excitement.  In  a  moment, 


Eskimo  sled  dogs  are  very  strong  and  clever.  They  pull  heavy  loads  tor  long  distances ,  traveling  at 
a  good  speed.  Nothing  stops  these  dogs,  not  even  bitter  cold  weather  and  heavy  snowstorms.  It  is 
thrilling  to  see  a  dog  team  racing  over  the  snow-covered  tundra,  and  even  more  fun  to  ride  on  the  sled. 
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the  sled  was  upset,  Nancy  landed  in  a 
snowbank,  and  away  went  the  dogs. 

Professor  Monroe  rescued  Nancy, 
Attoka  brought  the  dogs  back,  and  they 
went  on. 

The  rest  of  the  trip  was  without  much 
excitement.  They  arrived  at  the  cave 
about  twilight,  and  at  once  made  their 
camp  for  the  night. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning 
they  began  to  search  the  cave.  After  an 
hour’s  digging  they  found  a  piece  of 
ivory.  It  was  yellow  with  age. 

“This  is  interesting,”  said  Professor 
Monroe.  “I  believe  this  ivory  came  from 
an  animal  that  lived  around  here  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago.  It  was  a  very  large 
animal,  something  like  an  elephant,”  he 
went  on.  “None  of  its  kind  remains  alive 
in  the  world  today.  I  know  that  some 
traces  of  these  animals  have  been  found 
in  this  region.” 

Professor  Monroe  gave  the  ivory  to 
Attoka.  During  the  long  winter  eve¬ 
nings  the  Eskimo  would  spend  his  time 
carving  spearheads,  knives,  and  other 
tools  from  it. 

“Come,”  he  said,  “we  must  start  back; 
it  is  a  long  trip.  Get  the  dogs,  Attoka. 
Nancy,  you  and  I  will  attend  to  the 
sled.” 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Why  wouldn’t  a  school  like  yours  be  the 
best  kind  for  the  Eskimos?  Why  wouldn’t 
theirs  be  the  best  kind  for  you? 

2.  Which  of  the  games  that  Nancy  played  with 
the  Eskimo  children  would  you  like  best? 
How  do  they  differ  from  your  games  of 
teeter-totter  and  football? 

3.  Which  do  you  think  you  would  enjoy  most, 
a  ride  on  a  sled  pulled  by  dogs  or  one  pulled 
by  a  reindeer? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  mushing?  Why  is  it 
called  that? 

5.  Have  you  ever  explored  in  a  cave?  If  so, 
what  did  you  find?  What  did  Nancy  and 
her  father  find? 

6.  How  many  uses  do  you  know  for  ivory? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Pretend  that  you  are  visiting  in  Alaska. 
Write  a  letter  to  one  of  your  friends  telling 
about  the  most  interesting  thing  that  you 
have  seen  so  far. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  as  many  kinds  of  dogs 
as  you  can.  Try  to  find  out  in  what  ways 
each  kind  is  useful  to  people. 

3.  Get  some  thin  pieces  of  wood  and  make  a 
small  dog  sled  the  way  the  Eskimos  made 
theirs.  Use  twine  to  tie  the  strips  of  wood 
to  the  runners. 

4.  Carve  objects  of  clay  to  make  them  look 
like  the  objects  Attoka  carved  of  ivory. 


Eskimos  spend  much  of  their  time 
carving  things  out  of  the  ivory  tusks 
of  walruses.  They  make  salt  shakers, 
ash  trays,  and  other  articles  which 
they  sell  to  visitors.  These  Eskimos 
belong  to  a  group  that  have  taken 
on  many  of  the  ways  of  white  men. 


IV.  L.  Highton 
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THE  SEAL  HUNT 


For  some  weeks  now,  the  Eskimos  at 
Stevens  Point  had  been  hunting  hair 
seals.  These  are  not  the  fur  seals  from 
which  sealskin  coats  are  made.  To  the 
Eskimos  hair  seals  are  as  valuable  as  the 
fur  seal.  They  use  the  skins  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  boats,  and  a  hundred  other  purposes. 
The  flesh  is  eaten  raw  or  dried.  The 
sinews  are  used  for  thread. 

When  the  surface  of  the  ice  seems 
frozen  solid,  the  seals  find  small  open¬ 
ings  in  the  ice  through  which  they  poke 
their  heads  and  breathe.  These  openings 
are  called  blowholes  and  are  carefully 
watched  by  the  hunters. 

One  day  early  in  December  Nancy 
heard  Attoka  tell  Mr.  Drury  he  was  go¬ 
ing  sealing.  He  wanted  Minik,  his  fif¬ 
teen-year-old  son,  to  go  with  him.  The 
boy  had  discovered  a  blowhole  a  few 
miles  up  the  coast.  Nancy  asked  the 
hunter  to  take  her  along. 

“You  talk,  make  noise,  then  seal  no 
come,”  said  Attoka,  grinning.  Nancy 
promised  to  keep  perfectly  still  and  fol¬ 
low  all  instructions.  Like  all  Eskimos, 
Attoka  loved  children.  He  had  grown 
fond  of  the  friendly  little  white  girl,  and 
finally  agreed  to  take  her  along  if  her 
parents  were  willing.  They  said  she 
might  go,  and  so  the  trip  was  quickly 
planned.  Attoka  and  Minik  pulled  the 
sled.  Dogs  were  not  used  on  these  trips, 
as  their  barking  would  frighten  the  seals. 

Mrs.  Monroe  packed  a  good  lunch  for 
Nancy  and  saw  that  she  was  snugly 

Kayaks  have  flaps  which  can  be  laced  tightly 
around  the  person  in  the  boat.  Then  the  boats  can 
tip  over  without  letting  water  in,  and  they  will  not 
sink.  These  men  are  not  laced  into  their  kayaks. 
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dressed  in  her  fur  clothing.  As  soon  as 
she  was  ready,  they  set  out.  Nancy  rode 
in  Attoka’s  boat  on  a  sled.  This  boat 
was  made  of  skins  and  was  completely 
covered  except  for  an  opening  just  large 
enough  for  one  person.  This  kind  of 
Eskimo  boat  is  called  a  kayak. 

Darkness  and  Daylight  in  Alaska 

They  began  the  trip  about  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  but  it  was  still  dark  as 
night.  At  first,  Nancy  had  been  very 
much  surprised  to  find  the  days  so  short, 
but  her  father  had  explained  it  to  her. 

“Even  at  home,  you  know,  the  days 
always  grow  shorter  at  this  time  of  year. 
They  keep  on  getting  shorter  and 
shorter  until  a  few  days  before  Christmas. 
Then  comes  the  shortest  day  of  the  year. 
After  that  the  days  grow  longer  and  long¬ 
er  for  six  months.  Then  they  begin  get¬ 
ting  shorter  again. 

“Now  here  in  Alaska  the  days  are 
much  shorter  at  this  time  of  year  than 
they  ever  are  back  home.  The  shortest 
day  here  has  less  than  an  hour  of  sun¬ 
light.  Farther  north  it  has  no  sunlight 
at  all.  And  at  the  North  Pole  the  sun 
cannot  be  seen  for  six  months  at  a  time. 

“In  a  few  weeks  our  days  will  stop 
growing  shorter  and  will  begin  growing 
longer.  For  six  months  they  will  grow 
steadily  longer.  Finally  the  time  will 
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come,  late  in  June,  when  there  is  less  than 
one  hour  of  night  out  of  every  twenty- 
four.  At  that  time  will  come  the  longest 
day  of  the  year.  At  the  North  Pole  the 
sun  will  be  seen  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
for  six  months  straight.” 

Minik  Gets  a  Seal 

When  they  reached  the  blowhole,  they 
built  a  low  wall  of  ice  and  hard  snow  to 
protect  them  from  the  winds  while  they 
waited  for  the  seals  to  appear.  Attoka 
gave  Minik  a  harpoon  and  told  him  once 
more  how  to  use  it.  Then  he  pushed  his 
kayak  over  the  edge  of  the  ice  into  the 
water  and  paddled  away.  He  was  going 
to  look  for  seals  on  the  ice  farther  out 
from  the  shore. 

For  a  long  time  the  children  sat  mo¬ 
tionless.  Minik  kept  his  harpoon  raised 
and  ready  to  strike,  as  his  father  had  told 
him  to  do. 

The  long  watch  was  ended  suddenly 
when  Minik  made  a  warning  signal  with 
his  free  hand.  Nancy  held  her  breath  to 
keep  from  making  any  noise.  At  last  the 
sleek,  round  head  of  a  seal  broke  through 
the  water.  In  an  instant  Minik  hurled  his 
harpoon,  and  the  head  of  the  harpoon 
sank  deep  into  the  creature’s  neck.  Down 
went  the  seal  into  the  icy  water.  But 
the  animal  could  not  get  away,  for  the 
harpoon  was  attached  to  a  strong  line  and 
Minik  and  Nancy  held  on  to  this  line  for 
dear  life. 


“Seal  come  up  for  air  soon,”  Minik 
shouted.  Nancy  shouted  back;  there  was 
no  need  for  silence  now. 

Up  came  the  seal  for  air,  and  down 
he  went  again.  This  happened  several 
times  while  Nancy  held  on  with  both 
hands,  helping  Minik  and  wondering  if 
the  seal  would  give  up  before  they  were 
worn  out. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  seal 
came  up  to  stay.  “Pull!”  grunted  Minik, 
tugging  on  the  line  with  all  his  might. 

Nancy  pulled  hard,  and  finally  the 
limp  body  of  the  seal  was  dragged  clear 
of  the  water.  There  it  lay  on  the  ice, 
more  dead  than  alive.  Minik  and  Nancy 
sank  back  on  their  heels,  tired  but  happy. 

Escape  from  a  Polar  Bear 

Suddenly  Nancy  heard  a  crunching 
sound  behind  them  and  turned  to  see 
what  made  it.  Coming  toward  them,  less 
than  a  hundred  feet  away,  was  a  huge 
polar  bear! 

Nancy  could  not  speak;  she  could  only 
prill  Minik  by  the  sleeve  of  his  parka. 
He,  too,  was  startled  and  frightened.  But 
he  had  heard  the  men  tell  about  polar 
bears.  He  knew  that  they  will  not  attack 
human  beings  unless  they  are  very 
hungry. 

“Come!”  cried  Minik.  He  grabbed 
Nancy  and  dragged  her  around  to  the 
other  side  of  their  ice  wall.  They  did 
not  dare  to  put  their  heads  out  to  watch 
what  the  bear  was  doing.  But  they  knew 
he  was  coming  close,  for  they  could  hear 
his  breathing.  They  hoped  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  seal. 

Hunting  is  not  just  a  sport  among  the  Eskimos.  It 
is  their  most  important  way  of  getting  food  and 
clothing.  Seal  meat  provides  food.  The  hides  are 
used  for  clothes  and  for  covering  boats. 

Lomcn  Bros. 


Another  animal  the  Eskimos  hunt  for  food  is  the 
polar  bear.  This  huge  white  beast  has  a  thick  fur 
hide  which  makes  a  warm  blanket  as  well  as  a 
comfortable  bed  to  sleep  on. 

Ewitici  Galloway 

Nancy’s  heart  was  thumping  so  hard 
she  thought  she  could  hear  it.  At  last 
Minik  peeked  over  the  top  of  the  ice 
wall;  then  he  motioned  to  Nancy  to 
look.  The  bear  was  dragging  the  seal 
away  with  him. 

Coming  across  the  water  Nancy  and 
Minik  saw  Attoka,  paddling  swiftly  to 
their  rescue.  But  the  bear  was  too  busy 
with  the  seal  to  see  his  danger.  Upon 
reaching  the  icy  shore,  Attoka  motioned 
to  Minik  to  put  Nancy  in  the  boat  and 
take  her  out  of  danger.  Minik  did  so 
quickly;  he  knew  his  father  wanted  them 
to  get  away  before  he  attacked  the  bear. 

Attoka  had  a  dangerous  task  ahead  of 
him.  He  had  no  rifle,  and  his  only 
chance  of  killing  the  bear  was  to  throw 
his  hatchet  at  its  head  and  kill  it  out¬ 
right.  If  he  missed  or  only  wounded  the 
beast,  it  would  surely  turn  and  kill  him. 
But  Attoka  was  ready  to  take  the 
chance,  he  was  used  to  taking  risks.  An 
Eskimo’s  whole  life  is  filled  with  danger. 

Attoka  crept  forward.  Still  the  bear 
did  not  see  him.  The  hatchet  flashed 
through  the  air  and  sank  deep  in  the 
bear’s  brain.  The  huge  creature  reared 
up  on  its  hind  legs  and  fell  over  dead. 
Nancy  took  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 

At  their  return  home  they  received  a 
great  welcome.  This  was  the  first  polar 
bear  anyone  from  the  village  had  caught 
since  last  winter.  Everyone  crowded 
about  for  a  share  of  the  polar  bear  and 
the  seal.  The  Eskimos  always  share  their 
catch  with  one  another. 


Soon  the  huge  bear  was  skinned  and 
divided  up  fairly.  Attoka  was  given  the 
heart  because  of  his  bravery  and  he  had 
plenty  of  other  meat  as  well.  The  skin 
was  his,  too.  With  a  broad  smile  he 
handed  it  to  Nancy.  “Good  girl,”  he  said. 
“No  make  noise.” 

“Isn’t  it  wonderful,  Mother?”  Nancy 
said,  happily.  “We’ll  put  it  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  at  home.” 

“Yes,  indeed  it  is  wonderful,  dear,” 
said  Mrs.  Monroe.  “And  now,  I  must 
tuck  you  in  bed.  I’m  sure  you’re  all  worn 
out.” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  murmured  Nancy,  snug¬ 
gling  down  into  her  bed.  “But  we  had  so 
much  fun! ” 

“What’s  this?”  asked  Mrs.  Monroe, 
taking  a  package  out  of  the  deep  pocket 
of  Nancy’s  parka.  “Why,  Nancy!” 

“Oh,  dear,”  said  Nancy,  “I  was  so  ex¬ 
cited  I  forgot  to  eat  my  lunch!” 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Tell  how  the  Eskimos  use  seals.  If  you 
have  seen  a  seal,  tell  about  it. 

2.  How  is  a  kayak  different  from  a  dory? 

3.  How  long  is  the  longest  day  of  the  year  at 
the  North  Pole?  In  Alaska  where  Nancy 
was?  How  long  is  the  longest  night  at  the 
North  Pole? 
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4.  Tell  what  you  think  was  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  part  of  the  story  of  the  seal  hunt. 

5.  How  is  a  harpoon  different  from  a  knife? 

6.  How  do  you  know  that  Attoka  was  a  brave 
man? 

7.  Tell  what  you  think  of  Attoka  for  dividing 
his  catch  with  the  other  Eskimos. 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Seals  can  be  taught  to  do  many  tricks.  Make 
pictures  of  a  trained  seal  doing  some  tricks. 

CHRISTMAS  AND 

Everyone  in  the  village  was  now  busy 
getting  ready  for  Christmas.  The  grown¬ 
ups  seemed  as  excited  about  it  as  the 
children.  Everyone  was  making  gifts  to 
give  at  the  Christmas  party. 

Nancy  visited  the  school  and  helped 
make  bright  red-and-green  decorations  to 
hang  on  the  walls.  Mrs.  Drury  taught 
the  children  to  sing  simple  Christmas 
songs,  and  Nancy  was  delighted  to  join 
in  singing: 

“Jingle  bells,  jingle  bells, 

Jingle  all  the  way.” 

They  also  sang  “Silent  Night,”  and  Mrs. 
Drury  told  them  Christmas  stories. 

Of  course,  real  Christmas  trees  could 
not  be  had  in  this  treeless  land,  but  Mrs. 
Monroe  cut  out  a  big  paper  tree  and 
tacked  it  on  the  wall.  The  children  pasted 
ornaments  on  it  and  drew  candles;  then 
they  stood  back  and  looked  at  their 
work. 

“My!”  said  Nancy.  “Doesn’t  it  look 
real?” 

Gifts  and  Games 

Nancy  herself  had  been  very  busy  mak¬ 
ing  little  Christmas  gifts  for  her  Eskimo 
friends.  She  did  not  have  much  to  work 
with,  but  she  pasted  animal  pictures  on 
pretty  colored  paper.  The  Eskimos  were 


2.  Choose  a  group  to  make  a  play  of  this  part 

of  the  story  and  give  it  for  the  others. 

3.  Use  some  sticks  and  cloth  and  make  a  little 

kayak. 

4.  Find  a  word  that  means 

a)  Hunting  for  seals. 

b)  Hole  in  ice  through  which  seals  breathe. 

c)  A  boat  made  of  skins. 

d)  A  long  loose  coat. 

e)  A  barbed  spear. 

/)  Animals  killed  on  one  hunting  trip. 

THE  NEW  YEAR 

sure  to  be  pleased;  they  all  liked  bright 
things. 

Everyone  in  the  village  came  to  the 
party.  Even  the  herders  left  their  rein¬ 
deer  and  came  to  Stevens  Point  to  share 
in  the  fun. 

Mr.  Drury  held  Christmas  church  serv¬ 
ices.  After  that  the  Eskimos  had  their 
Christmas  feast  in  the  schoolroom.  Each 
family  brought  its  own  food.  There  were 
piles  of  frozen  reindeer  meat  and  plenty 
of  seal  oil  to  eat  with  it.  The  white 
women  added  doughnuts  and  big  pots 
of  coffee  to  the  Eskimos’  feast. 

The  Monroes  and  the  Drurys  ate  their 
Christmas  dinner  together.  They  had 
canned  chicken,  peas,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
and  a  real  old-fashioned  English  plum 
pudding. 

Nancy  was  greatly  interested  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  Eskimos.  She  had  seen  them  eat 
before,  but  was  always  surprised  to  see 
how  much  they  could  get  in  their  mouths 
at  one  time.  Each  would  cram  as  much 
meat  into  his  mouth  as  he  could  and  then 
slice  off  the  rest  with  a  single  stroke  of 
his  knife. 

After  each  mouthful  of  meat,  the  Es¬ 
kimos  dipped  their  fingers  into  a  pot  of 
seal  oil  and  licked  them  with  pleasure. 
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Everyone  dipped  from  the  same  oil  pot. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  the  Drurys 
passed  around  bowls  of  popcorn,  hard 
candy,  and  nuts.  Then  came  time  for  ex¬ 
changing  gifts. 

Nancy  was  surprised  to  find  that  every 
child  had  a  present  for  her.  The  gifts 
were  small,  but  Nancy  liked  them  all — 
bits  of  carved  ivory,  tiny  Eskimo  dolls, 
small  mukluks,  buttons  cut  from  rein¬ 
deer  horns,  and  even  small  squares  of 
blubber!  The  Eskimos  love  to  eat  blub¬ 
ber,  so  Nancy  thought  she  would  save 
the  little  squares  of  fat  to  give  to  her 
Eskimo  friends  as  a  treat  later  on. 

After  all  the  gifts  had  been  exchanged, 
young  people  and  old  took  part  in  games 
and  sports.  Indoors,  the  men  had  a  con¬ 
test  to  see  who  could  split  a  narrow  strip 
of  walrus  hide  into  the  two  most  nearly 
even  pieces  with  one  stroke  of  his  knife. 
All  the  Eskimos  were  good  at  this  game. 
Outside,  there  were  contests  of  many 
kinds.  One  was  a  harpoon-throwing  con¬ 
test.  There  were  several  kinds  of  races — 
foot  races,  ski  races,  and  dogsled  races. 
Everyone  was  noisy;  even  the  dogs 
howled  with  excitement. 

One  game  everyone  enjoyed  was  called 
Nelakatuk.  Holes  were  cut  all  round 
the  edges  of  a  walrus  hide.  A  crowd  of 
men  and  women  put  their  hands  in  these 
holes  and  pulled  the  hide  tight.  Then 
someone  would  climb  in  the  center  and 
be  tossed  up  into  the  air,  higher  and  high¬ 
er  each  time.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
thrown  more  than  twenty  feet  into  the 
air.  But  he  always  had  to  land  on  his 
feet.  If  he  fell,  someone  else  took  his 
place. 

Some  of  the  Eskimos  could  even  per¬ 
form  stunts  while  they  were  in  the  air. 


The  cheers  of  the  crowd  would  lead  a 
daring  Eskimo  to  still  higher  jumps  and 
more  difficult  stunts. 

Even  Nancy  tried  the  game,  but  landed 
on  her  feet  only  a  few  times  before  she 
fell. 

At  last,  everyone  was  tired  out,  and 
Mr.  Drury  said  the  day’s  sports  were 
over.  Everyone  went  to  his  own  igloo. 

The  Monroes  went  home  and  listened 
to  the  familiar  Christmas  carols  coming 
over  the  radio  from  different  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  As  Nancy 
lay  on  her  bunk  listening,  she  sighed  with 
contentment. 

“Hasn’t  it  been  the  most  wonderful 
Christmas?”  she  asked.  “No  wonder 
Santa  Claus  makes  his  home  here  in  the 
North!” 

Work  in  the  Winter 

Soon  after  the  start  of  the  New  Year, 
the  very  cold  winter  weather  set  in.  The 
wind  blew  and  howled  night  and  day. 
This  was  a  very  bad  time  of  the  year  for 
the  Eskimos.  They  could  not  hunt  seals 
on  the  ice  in  such  weather. 

These  Eskimos  are  playing  Nelakatuk.  The  best 
players  are  those  who  can  light  on  their  feet  every 
time  they  are  tossed  into  the  air.  Do  you  think 
this  would  be  an  easy  game  to  play? 

Paul’s  Photos 
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The  men  set  traps  for  small  animals, 
like  the  fox  and  lynx.  The  women  and 
boys  tried  to  catch  small  fish  through 
holes  cut  in  the  ice.  The  fish  froze  stiff 
as  fast  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
water.  The  Eskimos  ate  them  just  as 
they  were,  raw  and  frozen. 

Then  a  big  blizzard  came  tearing  down 
from  the  northeast.  Great  clouds  of  fine, 
dry  snow  like  tiny  needles  of  ice  swirled 
around  and  settled  in  deep  drifts. 

No  one  could  go  far  from  the  village. 
The  dogs  tried  to  hide  under  the  drift¬ 
wood  platforms.  Some  of  the  Eskimos 
brought  their  dogs  into  the  entrance  of 
their  igloos  for  shelter  from  the  cruel 
wind.  The  outsides  of  the  igloos  were 
banked  with  snow,  and  narrow  passage¬ 
ways  of  snow  blocks  had  been  built  in 
front  of  each  entrance. 

The  igloos  were  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able  inside.  Small  stoves  were  kept  burn¬ 
ing  and  oil  lamps  gave  enough  light  for 
the  people  to  see  their  work.  They  had 
caught  many  seals,  so  there  was  enough 
food  on  hand. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  for  every¬ 
one  to  do.  The  men  prepared  their  har¬ 
poons  for  the  coming  spring  when  they 


would  hunt  whale  and  walrus.  They 
needed  many  narrow  strips  of  rawhide  for 
lines.  To  make  them,  a  man  would  cut 
round  and  round  the  outside  of  a  large 
walrus  hide  until  he  had  a  long  strip  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  wide  and  about  600 
feet  long! 

The  men  also  busied  themselves  with 
ivory  carving.  They  carved  the  ivory 
tusks  from  walruses  they  had  killed. 
They  also  had  some  old  ivory  from  ani¬ 
mals  of  long  ago  whose  bones  are  still 
found  on  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea.  Trad¬ 
ers  like  this  rich,  dark  brown  ivory,  but 
it  is  harder  to  carve.  The  Eskimo  men 
carved  dolls  and  little  animals,  beads,  and 
all  sorts  of  articles  which  visitors  to  the 
northland  like  to  buy. 

The  women  also  kept  busy.  One  day 
Nancy  watched  an  old  woman  split  a 
walrus  hide  into  two  layers.  The  hide 
was  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  woman  placed  a  curved  board  on 
her  lap  and  put  the  skin  over  it.  Then 
with  her  knife,  she  started  to  split  the 
hide  into  two  layers. 

The  two  pieces  of  hide  had  to  be  the 
same  thickness  all  over  because  they  were 
to  be  used  to  cover  an  umiak.  It  might 
cost  many  lives  if  a  weak  place  in  the 
hide  gave  way.  Mr.  Drury  said  it  took 
years  for  a  woman  to  learn  to  split  a 
hide  as  skillfully  as  this  old  woman. 

Other  women  worked  on  seal  and  rein¬ 
deerskins.  They  scraped,  rubbed,  and 
chewed  on  the  skins  until  they  were 
smooth  and  soft.  Then  they  made  them 


Herds  of  walrus  are  very  much  at  home  on  huge 
masses  of  floating  ice.  Here  the  hunters  find  and 
kill  them  for  food  and  for  their  hides.  Eskimos 
carve  walrus  tusks  into  ash  trays  and  other  things. 
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up  into  clothes  and  shoes  for  the  men 
to  wear  when  hunting. 

But  life  was  not  all  work,  even  through 
these  dark  days.  Some  of  the  old  men 
made  their  way  to  the  schoolhouse  even 
during  the  blizzard.  It  was  warm  in 
there,  and  the  teacher  gave  them  many 
cups  of  tea  and  coffee.  Sometimes  they 
would  tell  great  tales  of  their  early  hunt¬ 
ing  days,  before  the  Eskimos  had  taken 
on  the  white  man’s  ways. 

Visit  of  the  Giant  Bird 

At  length  the  blizzard  blew  itself  out 
and  several  weeks  of  fine  weather  fol¬ 
lowed.  Then  one  day  a  giant  bird  flew 
out  of  the  south,  a  bird  with  widespread 
wings  and  a  motor  that  first  hummed 
and  then  roared  as  it  passed  overhead. 

“An  airplane!  Look,  it’s  circling.  It’s 
going  to  land! ” 

“He’ll  never  make  it  on  the  ice.  He’d 
better  try  the  snow!” 

Everyone  talked  at  once  and  rushed 
around,  excited  and  happy,  but  a  little 
anxious.  The  plane  finally  made  a  safe 
landing  on  skis  over  a  mile  from  the 
village.  The  pilot  did  not  even  get  out 
of  the  plane.  He  had  to  go  a  hundred 
miles  farther  north  and  did  not  dare  stop 
his  motor.  He  dropped  a  bag  of  mail, 


waved  good-by,  and  flew  off  northward. 

The  Drurys  and  Monroes  were  dis¬ 
appointed  that  the  pilot  could  not  stay 
and  visit  with  them.  But  they  were  all 
pleased  to  get  their  mail.  It  was  the  first 
they  had  received  since  the  start  of 
winter. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  Tell  about  Christmas  gifts  that  you  have 
made.  Do  you  think  Nancy  and  the  Eskimo 
children  made  good  use  of  the  things  they 
had  to  work  with?  Do  you  know  the  Christ¬ 
mas  songs  they  sang? 

2.  Why  was  the  Eskimos’  dinner  so  different 
from  Nancy’s?  Do  you  think  they  would 
have  liked  hers  as  well  as  their  own? 

3.  Tell  how  the  games  played  at  the  Christmas 
party  would  help  to  make  the  Eskimos  quick 
and  sure-footed. 

4.  Why  is  winter  a  bad  time  of  the  year  for 
the  Eskimos?  Do  you  think  they  made  the 
best  use  of  their  time  during  the  long,  cold 
days?  Why? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  you  have  in  your 
home  that  would  surprise  the  Eskimos  very 
much.  Which  of  them  do  you  think  the 
Eskimos  will  have  some  day?  Why  do  you 
think  so? 

Draw  a  picture  of  the  giant  bird  that  flew 
to  Stevens  Point. 


2. 

THE  WHALING  SEASON 


Near  the  Arctic,  there  is  no  real 
spring  or  fall.  Almost  overnight,  the  sea¬ 
son  jumps  from  winter  to  summer  and 
from  summer  back  to  winter  again.  By 
April,  the  people  of  Stevens  Point  saw 
signs  that  the  long  winter  was  nearly 
over.  The  sun  shone  for  many  hours  a 
day.  The  glare  on  the  snow  and  ice  was 
so  bright  that  everyone  wore  dark  glasses 
to  prevent  snow  blindness. 


Everything  was  ready  for  the  whaling 
season — boats,  harpoons,  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  clothing,  and  other  supplies.  Some 
of  the  umiaks  had  been  repaired.  A  new 
umiak  had  been  made. 

Making  an  Umiak 

Nancy  had  watched  the  boatmaking 
with  great  interest.  First  the  men  made 
a  35-foot  frame.  The  ends  of  the  boat 
were  carved  from  driftwood  stumps. 
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The  women  made  the  cover  for  the 
umiak.  They  used  three  or  four  walrus 
hides,  sewed  together  very  closely  so 
they  would  be  watertight.  Sometimes  six 
or  eight  sealskins  were  used  instead  of 
walrus  hides.  The  skins  were  fitted  over 
the  frame  and  drawn  until  the  covering 
was  very  tight  and  strong. 

Several  of  the  Eskimos  had  outboard 
motors  to  run  their  umiaks,  but  they  also 
took  along  oars,  paddles,  and  a  small 
sail.  When  a  whale  is  sighted  the  Eski¬ 
mos  put  up  the  sail  to  draw  the  boat  in 
noiselessly  so  that  the  whale  will  not  be 
alarmed  before  it  can  be  harpooned. 

The  sleds,  too,  were  made  ready.  They 
were  fitted  with  ivory  runners  for  use  on 
the  rough  ice.  The  men  packed  the  sleds 
high  with  harpoons  and  hundreds  of  feet 
of  strong  walrus-hide  lines.  There  were 
also  floats  made  from  whole  sealskins, 
turned  inside  out  and  blown  up  like  bal¬ 
loons.  They  took  along  guns, ammunition, 
and  cutting  knives  with  long  handles. 

Every  year,  about  this  time,  the  ice 
broke  far  out  at  sea.  This  made  a 
channel  of  open  water,  through  which 
the  whales  made  their  way  from  the 
distant  waters  where  they  had  spent  the 
winter.  They  traveled  up  through  Ber¬ 
ing  Strait  and  far  into  the  north.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  weeks  that  the  whales  were  mak¬ 
ing  this  journey  through  the  icy  sea,  the 
Eskimos  hunted  them. 

At  last  word  came  that  the  ice  had 
broken,  and  the  hunters  set  out  across  it, 
going  as  close  as  they  could  to  the  chan¬ 
nel  of  open  water. 

The  Story  of  Whaling 

Professor  Monroe  did  not  think  it  wise 
for  his  family  to  try  to  go  all  the  way  out 
to  the  open  channel.  They  went  part 


way,  and  then  returned  to  the  village. 

Her  father  promised  Nancy  she  could 
go  back  as  soon  as  word  came  that  a 
whale  had  been  caught.  It  sometimes 
took  several  hours  to  land  a  whale  after 
it  had  been  harpooned.  On  the  way 
home,  he  told  Nancy  about  the  Eskimo’s 
whaling. 

“They  used  to  have  strict  rules  about 
whaling,”  he  began.  “No  women  were 
allowed  to  go  along.  A  raven’s  head  had 
to  be  worn  on  the  back  of  the  man  who 
steered  the  boat.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
speak  the  name  of  the  animal  being 
hunted.  Just  as  soon  as  a  whale  was 
caught,  fresh  water  was  poured  over  the 
front  of  the  boat.  I  have  heard  this  was 
to  keep  the  spirit  of  the  animal  from  be¬ 
ing  thirsty.  They  took  all  these  rules 
very  seriously.” 

“Do  any  of  the  Eskimos  believe  those 
things  now?”  asked  Mrs.  Monroe. 

“I  don’t  believe  so.  The  Eskimos  have 
taken  over  many  of  our  ways.  It  is  good 
to  see  them  use  outboard  motors  to  save 
time,  and  guns  and  ammunition,  instead 
of  just  harpoons  and  knives.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  it  is  too  bad  to  see  them  want 
to  give  up  their  own  clothing  and  food, 
which  are  good  for  them,  and  take  on  the 
white  man’s. 

“Do  you  know  what  education 
means?”  the  professor  asked  Nancy. 

“Why — being  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  knowing  history  and  arithmetic — 
and  things,”  said  Nancy. 

Her  father  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
“Yes,  but  not  only  that.  Being  educated 
also  means  having  the  knowledge  one 
needs  to  live  in  his  own  country  and 
climate.  In  that  sense  the  Eskimo  of 
long  ago  was  very  well  educated.” 


The  United  States  bought  Alaska  from  Russia 
many  years  ago.  The  peninsula  lying  across  Ber¬ 
ing  Strait  from  Alaska  is  still  part  of  Russia.  What 
bodies  of  water  lie  near  Alaska?  Trace  the  route 
over  which  Nancy  traveled  from  Seattle  to  Stevens 
Point.  Which  part  of  Alaska  has  the  coldest  win¬ 
ters?  Which  part  has  the  longest  winter  nights? 

Hunting  Eider  Ducks 

Many  days  passed  without  any  word 
coming  back  from  the  whaling  crew.  But 
those  who  were  left  behind  in  Stevens 
Point  were  almost  too  busy  to  notice. 
The  Eskimos  were  now  spending  much  of 
their  time  hunting  eider  ducks. 

Every  summer  the  eider  ducks  fly  north 
at  just  about  the  same  time.  This  is 
called  a  migration.  Soon  after  arriv¬ 
ing  these  ducks  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
tundra.  They  pluck  the  soft  down,  or 
covering,  from  their  breasts  to  make  their 
nests.  This  down  helps  keep  the  eggs 
warm  until  they  are  hatched. 

The  Eskimo  boys  searched  for  the 
eggs,  which  were  good  to  eat,  and  killed 
many  of  the  eider  ducks.  Some  used 
shotguns;  others  hunted  in  the  old  Es¬ 
kimo  way  with  a  bird  bola.  This  weapon 
was  made  by  tying  together  at  one  end 
five  lengths  of  walrus-hide  cord,  with  a 
stone  at  the  end  of  each  cord.  The  boy 
swung  the  bola  several  times  above  his 
head,  and  then  threw  it  as  hard  as  he 
could  into  a  flock  of  low-flying  birds. 
The  cords  spread  out  in  all  directions 
and  usually  at  least  one  bird  was  struck 
down  by  a  stone. 

When  the  whale  hunters  had  been 
gone  about  ten  days,  two  boys  returned 
to  the  village  with  the  good  news  that  a 
whale  had  been  caught.  Everyone 
dropped  what  he  was  doing.  The  dogs 
were  harnessed  to  the  sleds,  and  the  long 
trip  across  the  ice  began. 


A  Whale  Is  Caught 

Mrs.  Monroe  remained  behind  with 
Mrs.  Drury.  Professor  Monroe  and 
Nancy  hurried  off  with  the  Eskimos. 
When  they  reached  the  channel  a  few 
hours  later,  they  were  just  in  time  to 
watch  the  men  making  a  huge  whale  fast 
to  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Professor  Monroe 
said  the  creature  was  fully  50  feet  long 
and  weighed  about  forty  tons.  Nancy  had 
never  seen  such  a  huge  animal. 

Minik  told  Nancy  a  little  of  what  had 
happened.  For  ten  days  the  men  had 
been  taking  turns  watching.  As  soon  as 
they  spotted  the  whale,  they  pushed  the 
umiak  in  the  water.  Everyone  took  his 
position  in  the  boat.  One  of  the  men 
carried  a  gun  loaded  with  a  small  bomb 
full  of  gunpowder.  Others  had  harpoons 
poised  ready  to  throw. 

Suddenly  the  whale  dived  under  the 
water  and  a  few  minutes  later  came  up 
again,  heading  directly  toward  them. 
The  gun  went  off,  and  the  harpoons  were 
thrown  at  the  same  time.  A  huge  spurt 
of  blood  went  up  as  the  bomb  hit  the 
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giant  of  the  sea  and  exploded  inside  it. 
But  even  then  the  whale  was  far  from 
dead!  It  dived  straight  for  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Floats  of  blown-up  sealskins  had  been 
attached  to  the  harpoons  with  long  lines. 
These  showed  the  men  where  the  whale 
was.  In  this  way  they  could  tell  where 
it  was  likely  to  come  up. 

When  the  whale  came  up  the  second 
time,  one  of  the  men  was  able  to  shoot 
it  again.  This  time  he  hit  a  vital  spot. 
The  whale  rolled  over  dead.  At  once 
many  harpoons  with  floats  were  thrown 
to  keep  the  whale  from  sinking.  The 
Eskimos  in  their  boats  towed  the  whale 
toward  the  channel.  At  last  it  rested  at 
the  edge  of  the  ice,  held  fast  with  a  great 
many  lines! 

There  was  no  way  of  dragging  the 
heavy  animal  up  on  the  ice.  So  the  men 
at  once  got  saws  and  knives  and  began 
chopping  it  up  as  it  lay  in  the  water. 

Huge  slabs  of  black  skin,  together  with 
thick  layers  of  pink  fat,  or  blubber,  were 
chopped  away  and  carted  off  on  sleds. 
After  the  blubber,  came  the  meat,  tons 
and  tons  of  it.  What  a  feast  they  would 
have!  There  would  be  plenty  of  food  for 
months  to  come. 

Nancy  had  enjoyed  seeing  the  whale 
when  it  was  whole,  and  watching  the  men 
tie  it  fast  to  the  ice,  but  a  little  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  was  enough  for  her!  She  was  glad  to 
go  back  with  the  first  sled  party  to  the 
village. 

The  Feast  of  the  Whale 

Soon  after  the  men  came  back,  the 
great  event  of  the  year  took  place.  This 
was  the  Feast  of  the  Whale,  a  big  party 
given  by  the  men  who  had  killed  the  first 
whale.  The  feast  was  held  outdoors.  The 


umiaks  were  placed  in  a  circle  and  turned 
on  their  sides  to  make  a  shelter  against 
the  wind.  The  people  sat  under  them  on 
skins. 

Three  great  events  made  up  the  festi¬ 
val.  First,  there  was  plenty  of  the  Es¬ 
kimo’s  favorite  game  of  toss-the-blanket, 
or  Nelakatuk.  Then  the  Eskimos  feasted 
on  bear,  eider  duck,  and  of  course  loads 
and  loads  of  muktuk,  the  outside  skin  of 
the  whale,  and  whale  blubber.  Everyone 
was  happy  and  everyone  ate  as  much  as 
he  could. 

Then  there  was  dancing.  Drums  made 
of  hoops  with  walrus  bladders  stretched 
tight  over  them  were  brought  out.  They 
were  beaten  with  heavy,  even  strokes. 
The  dancers  wore  queer  masks  on  their 
heads.  They  began  a  series  of  slow  move¬ 
ments  that  was  part  dancing  and  part 
acting. 

“They  are  acting  out  the  story  of  the 
whale  hunt  by  dancing,”  Nancy’s  father 
whispered  to  her.  The  drums  beat  faster 
and  faster.  The  men  danced  faster  and 
grew  more  and  more  excited.  Nancy 
thought  they  would  never  stop.  It  ended 
with  both  drummers  and  dancers  falling 
over  almost  in  a  faint. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  How  is  an  umiak  different  from  a  kayak? 
Describe  the  making  of  an  umiak. 

2.  Why  can  the  Eskimos  catch  whales  at  the 
end  of  winter  instead  of  at  any  time  of  the 
year? 

3.  What  were  some  of  the  rules  about  whaling? 
Do  you  think  they  had  anything  to  do  with 
catching  whales? 

4.  What  did  Nancy  think  an  education  means? 
What  did  Professor  Monroe  tell  her  it  means? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  migration  of  eider 
ducks?  Do  any  other  birds  migrate? 
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6.  Tell  the  story  of  the  catching  of  the  whale. 
How  were  the  different  parts  of  the  whale 
used? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Look  for  the  word  hunting  in  the  index  and 
read  again  about  the  ways  of  hunting  in 
different  regions.  Make  a  list  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  hunting  told  about  in  the 
book. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  things  we  do  that  the  Eski¬ 


mos  might  think  just  as  queer  as  we  think 
their  rules  for  whaling  are. 

3.  Measure  your  schoolroom  to  learn  if  it  is 
as  long  as  the  whale  the  men  caught.  Can 
you  find  out  how  many  pounds  it  weighed? 

4.  Get  ready  to  tell  how  the  Feast  of  the  Whale 
was  like  the  Navaho's  thanksgiving  and  how 
it  was  like  the  fiesta  of  the  harvest  of  Jose's 
people.  Read  these  stories  again.  You  can 
find  them  quickly  by  looking  in  the  index. 


NANCY’S  VISIT  DRAWS  TO  AN  END 


Xancy  woke  one  June  morning  to  hear 
the  patter  of  rain  on  the  roof.  It  was 
the  first  rain  that  had  fallen  in  nine 
months.  For  three  days  and  nights  it 
rained  steadily.  Xancy  grew  very  tired 
of  having  to  stay  in  the  house. 

“Just  be  patient  a  little  while  long¬ 
er,”  her  father  said,  “and  I  think  you'll 
agree  that  this  rain  is  worth  while.” 

New  Life  on  the  Tundra 
In  a  few  days  Xancy  knew  what  her 
father  meant.  Almost  overnight  the  snow- 
melted  from  the  tundra.  Only  small 
patches  of  snow  and  ice  remained  here 
and  there.  The  rain  stopped,  and  the  sun 
was  slowly  rising  higher  and  higher  in 


the  sky  and  shining  almost  all  day  long. 

As  the  snow  melted  and  the  sun  shone, 
many  brightly  colored  flowers  appeared 
on  the  tundra.  When  Xancy  saw  the 
flowers  blooming,  she  rushed  outdoors 
without  her  parka.  But  a  blast  of  cold 
air  sent  her  hurrying  back  for  her  Es¬ 
kimo  clothing. 

When  she  came  out  again  she  met  a 
couple  of  her  Eskimo  friends.  “Hello!” 
said  Xancy.  “Isn't  this  fine?  My,  but  it 
will  be  nice  to  walk  on  dry  land  again, 
after  all  the  snow-.” 

The  Eskimo  children  w*ere  very  polite, 
as  are  most  Eskimos.  They  did  not  like 
to  disagree  with  her.  But  they  pointed 


This  bird ,  the  ptarmigan,  is  much  sought  after  for  food.  But  nature  helps  the  ptarmigan  to  escape 
the  men  and  animals  that  hunt  it  by  giving  it  white  feathers  in  winter.  Then  it  can  hardly  be  seen 
against  the  snow.  In  the  picture  on  the  right,  the  bird  is  changing  from  summer  to  winter  coloring.  In 
summer  all  the  bird's  feathers  are  like  the  dark  ones.  Nature  also  protects  some  other  animals,  like 
the  deer  and  rabbit,  by  giving  them  a  change  of  coloring  to  suit  the  season. 

Courtesy  Fish  and  Wildlife  Send ee 
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shyly  to  her  feet,  and  shook  their  heads. 

“Tundra  not  dry,”  one  of  them  said. 
“No  waterproof  boots.  You  get  feet 
wet.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  Nancy  said,  disappointed. 
She  had  thought  she  could  surely  get 
along  without  her  boots,  now  that  the 
snow  was  gone.  “Oh,  well,  I’ll  get  them. 
It  will  take  me  only  a  minute.” 

When  they  got  out  on  the  tundra, 
Nancy  was  very  glad  the  children  had 
warned  her  to  wear  her  boots.  Instead 
of  firm,  dry  ground,  the  land  was  like  a 
big  marsh,  or  bog.  The  earth  had  thawed 
out  only  to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches 
below  the  surface.  Beneath  that,  it  was 
still  frozen  solid.  The  melted  snow  could 
not  soak  down  into  the  ground.  Instead, 
it  remained  on  top  of  the  tundra.  Only 
small  mounds  of  earth  appeared  above 
the  water.  Nancy’s  father  told  her  the 
ground  underneath  remained  frozen  the 
whole  year  round. 

Many  little  shrubs  had  great  numbers 
of  tiny,  green  berries  on  them.  Nancy 
learned  that  in  August  they  would  be 
ripe.  The  women  would  pick  the  berries 
and  put  them  in  seal  oil.  This  would 
keep  them  until  the  following  winter. 

The  Eskimos  also  searched  for  eggs  on 
the  tundra.  Many  kinds  of  geese  and 
ducks  made  their  nests  in  the  moss  and 
stubble  grass,  or  among  the  willow 
sprouts.  Other  birds  nested  there,  too, 
including  many  singing  birds — robins, 
thrushes,  and  warblers. 

While  all  this  life  and  beauty  covered 
the  tundra,  the  sea  still  made  Nancy 
think  of  winter.  Huge  masses  of  floating 
ice  drifted  among  the  waters,  making  it 
no  longer  safe  to  venture  out  to  sea.  A 
boat  could  be  crushed  between  two  great 


chunks  of  moving  ice.  Some  of  the  men 
went  out  to  hunt  walrus,  but  even  the 
Eskimos  thought  this  work  was  dangerous. 

Nancy  enjoyed  everything  about  her 
visit  among  the  Eskimos,  but  she  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  lonesome  for  her  own  home. 
Both  she  and  her  mother  were  glad  when 
Professor  Monroe  told  them  it  would 
soon  be  time  for  them  to  leave. 

“The  United  States  coast  guard  cut¬ 
ter  ‘Northland’  will  be  coming  up  as 
soon  as  the  ice  is  clear,”  Nancy’s  father 
said.  “We  will  go  back  with  her  on  the 
return  trip  to  Nome.  There  we  can  take 
the  steamer  from  Nome  to  Seattle.” 

In  the  Arctic  region,  almost  all  plans 
depend  upon  the  weather.  There  was  no 
telling  when  the  “Northland”  would 
arrive.  It  was  July  before  it  came.  The 
coast  guard  cutter  brought  a  government 
doctor  and  dentist  to  the  village.  They 
came  to  take  care  of  the  people  who  were 
ill  or  needed  a  dentist.  The  captain  said 
they  would  be  back  in  less  than  a  month, 
and  the  “Northland”  sailed  on  up  the 
coast  to  stop  at  other  villages. 

Good-by  to  Alaska 

When  the  boat  returned,  the  Monroes 
were  all  packed  and  ready  to  go.  The 
Eskimos  helped  them  carry  their  bags 
and  the  boxes  containing  Professor  Mon¬ 
roe’s  Eskimo  collection  to  the  umiak.  It 
was  not  the  Eskimo’s  custom  to  say 
“good-by”  or  “hello,”  but  the  Monroes 
knew  that  these  friends  of  theirs  were 
sorry  to  see  them  go,  just  as  they  them¬ 
selves  were  sad  at  leaving. 

The  Drurys  said  farewell,  and  Mrs. 
Drury  gave  Nancy  a  last  hug.  Just  then 
Minik  came  forward,  grinning  as  usual. 
He  thrust  something  into  Nancy’s  arms, 
something  soft  and  brown  and  friendly. 
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“Oh!”  cried  Nancy,  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted.  “A  Malemute  puppy!  Oh, 
thank  you,  Minik.  Nothing  could  make 
me  happier!” 

She  climbed  into  the  umiak  that  was 
to  take  them  to  the  cutter,  holding  the 
puppy  carefully  in  her  arms.  The  boat 
moved  away  from  the  shore,  and  Nancy 
and  her  mother  and  father  waved  a  last 
good-by. 

A  little  while  later  they  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  “Northland,”  watching  the 
figures  on  the  shore  growing  smaller  and 
smaller.  They  all  felt  somewhat  sad 
about  leaving  this  land,  even  though  they 
were  going  home. 

“You  know,”  Professor  Monroe  said 
thoughtfully,  “this  is  a  wonderful  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  great  wealth  here  that  has 
barely  been  touched.  Some  day  I  think 
a  great  many  people  will  live  in  some 
parts  of  this  land.  I  think  the  Eskimos 
were  right  when  they  called  this  country 
‘Alaska.’  ” 

“What  does  it  mean,  Daddy?”  asked 
Nancy. 

Her  father  looked  again  at  the  tundra, 
stretching  inland  as  far  as  he  could  see. 
“Alaska,”  he  said,  “means  ‘the  great 
land.’  ” 


Things  to  Talk  About 

1.  How  was  the  tundra  changed  after  the  rain? 
What  changes  could  Nancy  notice  each  day? 

2.  Tell  about  the  foods  the  Eskimo  women 
gathered  from  the  tundra. 

3.  Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  the  ground 
stays  frozen  below  the  surface  the  year 
round? 

4.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Monroe  was  right  when 
he  called  Alaska  a  wonderful  country?  Tell 
all  the  reasons  you  know  for  calling  it  a 
great  land. 

5.  What  do  you  think  Nancy  will  miss  the 
most  when  she  reaches  home? 


Things  to  Do 

r.  Find  paragraphs  in  this  story  to  prove  that 
the  Eskimos  were  polite.  Take  turns  read¬ 
ing  paragraphs  to  the  others. 

2.  Copy  this  table  and  write  the  names  of 
plants  and  birds  that  are  told  about  in  the 
story  under  each  heading. 


LIFE  ON  THE  TUNDRA 


Flowers 


Other  Plants 


Birds 


3.  Write  a  story  about  the  most  interesting 
thing  you  learned  about  Alaska. 

4.  Write  riddles  about  the  people  and  things 
you  have  read  about  in  this  story  and  read 
them  to  the  others. 


OTHER  COLD  NORTH  LANDS 


The  other  cold  lands  in  the  far  North 
look  much  like  the  part  of  Alaska  that 
Nancy  visited.  If  she  could  go  to  any  of 
these  other  countries,  she  would  soon  feel 
right  at  home.  She  would  find  the  people 
much  like  her  Eskimo  friends,  and  she 
would  find  them  doing  many  of  the  same 
things. 

All  these  regions  have  long,  cold  win¬ 
ters  with  many  hours  of  darkness.  They 


have  short  summers,  during  which  the 
sun  shines  long  hours  every  day. 

In  each  of  these  regions  there  are  great 
stretches  of  tundra,  where  the  winters  are 
so  cold  that  trees  do  not  grow.  But  many 
small  plants  grow  up  quickly  during  the 
long  sunny  days  of  summer. 

These  cold  barren  lands  are  all  far 
north  of  the  equator.  They  are  the  lands 
that  are  nearest  the  North  Pole.  There 


is  no  land  at  the  North  Pole,  but  the 
weather  is  so  cold  there  that  the  ocean 
remains  frozen  the  whole  year  round. 

Temperatures  are  even  lower  at  the 
South  Pole  than  at  the  North  Pole.  There 
is  land  instead  of  water  at  the  South 
Pole.  This  land  is  the  continent  called 
Antarctica.  Antarctica  is  larger  than  the 
United  States,  but  no  one  lives  there. 
The  land  is  covered  the  whole  year  round 
by  a  deep  layer  of  ice  and  snow.  There 


This  map  is  different  from  any  you  have  seen  in 
this  book.  The  North  Pole  appears  in  the  middle. 
If  you  start  at  the  pole  and  move  your  finger 
toward  any  side  of  the  map,  you  will  move  it 
toward  the  south.  What  continents  and  countries 
lie  nearest  the  North  Pole? 

are  no  regions  in  Antarctica  like  the  land 
of  the  Eskimos  about  which  we  have  read. 

Cold  Lands  of  Canada 

The  northern  part  of  Canada  is  much 
like  Alaska.  Only  a  few  people  live  in 
that  region.  Many  of  these  people  are 
Eskimos. 

White  traders  and  missionaries  have 
taught  the  Eskimos  many  things.  Some 
of  them  have  learned  to  raise  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  certain  kinds  of  grain  during 
their  short  summers.  Many  have  learned 
to  read  and  write  their  own  language  and 
to  speak  English. 

Most  of  the  Eskimos  of  Canada  live 
near  the  seacoast.  Like  Nancy’s  friends 
in  Alaska,  they  get  part  of  their  living 
from  the  sea. 

The  reindeer  is  important  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Canada,  just  as  it  is  to  the  people 
of  Alaska.  The  government  of  Canada 
bought  reindeer  in  Alaska  for  the  Eski¬ 
mos  in  their  country,  just  as  our  govern¬ 
ment  bought  reindeer  in  Siberia  for  the 
Eskimos  of  Alaska. 

The  Eskimos  of  Canada  move  often  to 
find  food  for  themselves  and  pasture  for 
their  reindeer.  In  the  summertime  they 
live  in  tents  made  of  reindeerskins.  In 
winter  they  live  in  igloos  which  they 
build  of  ice  and  snow. 

How  is  this  map  of  Antarctica  different  from  the 
one  above  of  the  Arctic  regions?  If  you  start  at 
the  South  Pole  and  move  your  finger  toward  any 
side  of  the  map,  in  which  direction  is  it  moving? 
Which  direction  is  Antarctica  from  your  home? 
What  bodies  of  water  are  shown  on  this  map? 
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HOW  ICEBERGS  ARE  FORMED 
AT  THE  END  OF  A  GLACIER 


Broken-off  pieces  of  glaciers  become  icebergs.  The 
greater  part  of  the  iceberg  is  under  water. 


Islands  in  the  Cold  North 

Notice  the  many  islands  north  of  Can¬ 
ada  on  the  map  on  page  241  and  the  globe 
on  page  242.  The  large  island  just  north 
of  Hudson  Bay  is  called  Baffin  Island. 

Eskimos  live  on  Baffin  Island.  The 
only  white  people  they  ever  see  are  the 
traders  that  visit  them  from  time  to  time. 
The  traders  sell  them  knives,  cloth,  and 
other  things  in  exchange  for  furs. 

These  Eskimos  do  not  farm.  They  get 
most  of  their  food  from  the  seals,  walrus, 
reindeer,  and  other  animals.  In  summer 
they  gather  wild  berries  and  birds’  eggs. 

The  Eskimos  of  Baffin  Island  enjoy 
games  and  contests  the  same  as  the  Eski¬ 
mos  of  Alaska.  Every  year  before  they 
start  out  to  hunt  the  wild  reindeer,  the 
different  tribes  of  Eskimos  come  together 
to  play  and  visit  for  a  number  of  days. 

Not  far  from  Baffin  Island  is  a  very 
large  island  called  Greenland.  Greenland 
is  not  a  good  name  for  this  land,  because 
it  is  never  green  except  in  summer  along 
the  shores.  Most  of  the  island  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  very  thick  layer  of  ice  called 
the  icecap.  In  many  places  this  great 
ice  sheet  is  more  than  a  mile  thick,  and 
never  melts.  Along  the  coast  great  pieces 
of  the  icecap  break  off  and  float  away. 
These  pieces  are  known  as  icebergs. 

Nearly  all  the  people  of  Greenland  are 
Eskimos.  They  get  most  of  their  living 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  trade  furs, 
whale  oil,  and  other  products. 

The  Lapps 

People  called  Lapps  live  in  the  cold 

Study  carefully  this  picture  of  the  globe.  Find 
the  continents  of  Antarctica,  South  America,  and 
Africa.  Now  look  at  the  map  on  the  opposite 
page.  In  what  direction  from  South  America  and 
Africa  does  Antarctica  lie? 


lands  of  northern  Europe.  Some  of  them 
live  in  Norway  and  other  near-by  coun¬ 
tries.  Farther  east  in  Siberia  in  Asia  are 
tribes  of  people  whose  ways  of  living  are 
much  like  those  of  the  Lapps. 

The  Lapps  look  much  like  the  Eskimos. 
Their  skins  are  yellow,  and  their  hair  is 
dark  and  straight.  The  Lapps  are  very 
small.  Even  the  grown-up  men  and 
women  are  no  taller  than  some  of  you. 

The  lands  of  the  Lapps  are  much  like 
the  lands  of  the  Eskimos.  There  are  miles 
and  miles  of  tundra  in  these  countries, 
just  as  there  are  in  the  lands  where  the 
Eskimos  livg. 

The  reincfeer  is  the  most  important  ani¬ 
mal  to  the  Lapps.  It  gives  them  meat  and 
milk  and  clothes  as  well  as  covers  for 
their  beds  and  skins  for  their  tents. 

Reindeer  pull  the  sleds  in  which  the 
Lapps  ride  over  the  snow,  too.  Their 
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sleds  look  like  a  canoe  that  has  been  cut 
in  half  across  its  middle.  The  wide  part 
is  at  the  back,  the  pointed  part  in  front. 

Like  the  Navahos,  the  Lapps  have  a 
summer  home  and  a  winter  home.  They 
must  move  to  find  pastures  for  their  rein¬ 
deer.  The  reindeer  can  smell  the  moss 
that  they  like  to  eat,  even  when  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow.  The  Lapps  follow  the 
reindeer  to  their  pastures. 

Some  of  the  Lapp  homes  are  made  of 
logs  and  sod,  but  most  of  them  are  tents 
made  of  poles  and  reindeerskins.  The 
people  and  their  dogs  live  together  in 
these  homes. 

A  pot  of  reindeer  meat  is  kept  cooking 
most  of  the  time.  The  family  does  not 
always  eat  together.  When  anyone  gets 
hungry,  he  helps  himself  from  the  pot. 

Lapp  children  go  to  school  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime,  for  there  are  many  weeks  in  the 
winter  when  the  sun  does  not  shine.  The 
teacher’s  home  is  the  schoolhouse.  Some¬ 
times  the  children  sit  on  the  floor  in  the 
schoolhouse  to  study  their  lessons,  but 
sometimes  they  sit  on  the  ground  outside. 

Besides  learning  to  read,  write,  and  do 
arithmetic  in  school,  Lapp  children  learn 
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about  the  best  ways  of  taking  care  of 
their  reindeer.  They  also  learn  how  to 
keep  clean.  And  they  are  taught  carving 
and  other  ways  of  making  things. 

The  children  help  their  fathers  and 
mothers  with  their  work.  The  girls  learn 
to  make  baskets,  and  they  learn  to  weave 
and  sew.  The  boys  help  their  fathers 
with  their  reindeer.  They  help  to  gather 
wood  and  to  train  young  reindeer  to  pull 
their  sleds. 

Besides  the  Lapps  that  get  their  living 
from  the  reindeer,  there  are  others  that 
spend  most  of  their  time  fishing.  Some 
of  them  build  their  homes  near  the  sea 
and  so  are  known  as  the  “Sea  Lapps.” 
Others  build  their  villages  near  rivers, 
and  are  known  as  “River  Lapps.” 

The  Cold  North 

You  have  learned  that  the  cold  lands 
of  the  North  are  alike  in  many  ways.  In 
the  lands  that  are  farthest  north  only 
small  plants  grow.  There  the  people  get 
their  living  from  the  animals  and  fish 
that  live  in  the  ocean  or  the  animals  that 
they  hunt  on  land. 

The  winters  are  long  and  the  summers 
are  short  in  all  parts  of  the  far  North. 


Some  of  the  Lapp  children  go  to 
schools  like  these.  They  learn  about 
the  same  things  the  Eskimo  children 
learn — how  to  read  and  write  and 
do  arithmetic,  and  the  best  ways 
of  caring  for  reindeer. 


Paul's  Photos 
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The  cold  northern  lands  of  the  world  are  shown  in  black  on  this  map.  Do  many  people  live  in  these 
regions?  Are  there  some  cold  northern  lands  where  no  people  live?  Where  are  some  of  these  lands? 
Can  you  find  the  cold  northern  land  of  the  Eskimos  whom  Nancy  visited?  Where  are  the  cold  lands 
where  other  Eskimos  live?  In  which  of  these  lands  do  the  Lapps  live? 


The  winter  days  are  short  and  very,  very 
cold.  In  some  places  the  sun  does  not 
shine  for  as  much  as  two  months  in  the 
winter.  The  summer  days  are  long,  and 
in  some  lands  the  sun  may  be  seen  at 
midnight  during  part  of  the  summer. 

The  reindeer  is  important  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  of  these  lands.  It  gives  them 
food  and  clothing  and  many  other  things. 

The  Eskimos  and  the  Lapps  make 
good  use  of  the  things  that  they  have  in 
their  lands,  and  they  are  learning  many 
things  from  other  people.  There  is  much 
that  they  'can  teach  other  people,  too, 
about  the  best  ways  to  live  in  their  cold 
arctic  region,  and  the  value  of  being  gen¬ 
erous  and  helpful  to  one’s  neighbors. 

Things  to  Talk  About 

i.  Tell  what  you  would  see  if  you  could  fly 
over  the  North  Pole.  Over  the  South  Pole. 


In  what  ways  are  these  parts  of  the  earth 
alike?  In  what  ways  are  they  different? 

2.  Why  may  we  call  some  of  the  Eskimos  and 
Lapps  nomads?  What  other  people  have 
you  read  about  that  are  nomads? 

3.  In  what  ways  is  a  Lapp  school  like  an  Eski¬ 
mo  school?  In  what  ways  are  they  different? 

4.  What  is  the  most  interesting  thing  that  you 
read  about  the  people  of  the  cold  North? 
What  is  the  most  interesting  thing  that  you 
read  in  this  book? 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  picture  story  about  the  people  in 
one  of  the  cold  lands  of  the  North. 

2.  Write  questions  about  things  in  this  unit 
about  which  you  wish  to  know  more.  The 
questions  might  be  written  on  the  blackboard, 
and  you  can  help  one  another  with  them. 

3.  Play  a  guessing  game  called,  “I  have  been 
traveling.”  Pretend  that  you  visited  one  of 
the  cold  lands.  Tell  interesting  things  about 
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it.  The  others  may  try  to  guess  where  you 
went.  You  might  say:  “I  visited  a  land  of 
ice  and  snow.  No  one  lives  on  the  continent 
I  visited.  Where  have  I  been?” 

5.  Which  books  about  cold  lands  did  you  like 
best?  Which  did  you  like  best  in  other  units? 

Learning  Things  from  Maps 

1.  Compare  the  globe  here  with  the  world  map 
on  page  241.  Find  the  countries  that  are 


marked  on  the  globe  as  having  cold  north 
lands.  In  which  would  you  prefer  to  live  if 
you  had  to  make  a  choice?  Tell  why. 

2.  Find  the  continent  of  Antarctica  on  one  of 
the  globes  on  page  1 5  and  on  your  classroom 
globe.  Antarctica  does  not  appear  on  the 
globe  on  this  page  or  on  the  world  map  on 
page  241.  Why  not?  Think  a  bit  about  the 
following  statement:  “Antarctica  lies  south 
of  all  the  other  continents.”  Is  this  correct? 


THE  COLD  NORTH  LANDS  OF  THE  EARTH 


Cold  lands  N 
shown  in  black 


This  glossary  contains  the  words  in  FRIENDS  NEAR  AND  FAR  which  have 
meanings  or  pronunciations  that  may  be  new  to  you.  Most  of  the  words  have  been 
printed  in  italics  in  the  book.  You  can  use  the  glossary  just  as  you  would  a  dictionary. 
It  gives  only  the  meaning  that  a  word  has  in  this  book.  In  your  dictionary  you 
may  find  other  meanings  for  many  of  the  words. 

Each  word  is  respelled  to  show  you  how  to  pronounce  it.  You  can  learn  the 
sounds  the  marked  letters  stand  for  by  seeing  how  they  are  used  in  the  easy 
words  below. 

If  you  find  Sp.  after  a  word,  it  means  that  the  word  is  Spanish  or  came  from 
the  Spanish  language.  Ind.  after  a  word  means  it  is  an  Indian  word. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


a 

pail,  tale 

e 

yes,  help 

oo 

look,  good 

a 

always,  vacation 

e 

baker,  water 

ou 

house,  south 

a 

bare,  care 

i 

bite,  life 

oi 

oil,  toil 

a 

bad,  had 

i 

bit,  six 

u 

use,  cure 

a 

far,  march 

6 

gold,  over 

u 

unite,  musician 

a 

bath,  answer 

6 

omit,  obey 

u 

hurt,  hurry 

a 

alone,  idea 

6 

storm,  long 

u 

up,  but 

e 

be,  secret 

6 

crop,  hop 

u 

circus,  ribbon  (bun) 

e 

belong,  begin 

oo 

soon,  gloom 

adobe  (a-do'bi)  Sp.  Sun-dried  brick  made  of  mud¬ 
dy  clay. 

Alaska  (a-las'ka).  The  country  in  the  northwest¬ 
ern  part  of  North  America. 

Alvarado  (al'va-ra'tho)  Sp.  The  Spanish  conqueror 
of  the  Maya  Indians. 

Amazon  (am'a-zon  or  am'a-zun).  A  South  American 
river — the  largest  river  in  the  world. 

ancestor  (an'ses-ter) .  A  person  from  whom  one  is 
descended,  especially  a  person  farther  back  than  a 
grandparent. 

anchor  (ang'ker).  A  piece  of  iron  fastened  to  a 
chain  or  rope,  used  to  keep  a  ship  from  drifting. 

Andoke  (ando'ka)  Ind.  Name  of  a  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  tribe. 

Antarctica  (ant-ark'ti-ka).  The  continent  that  lies 
around  the  South  Pole. 

antler  (ant'ler).  Branched  horn  of  a  reindeer  or 
other  deer. 

aquarium  (a-kwar'i-um) .  A  globe  or  tank  for  fish. 

Arab  (ar'ub).  A  native  of  Arabia. 


Arabia  (a-ra'bi-a).  A  country  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  Asia. 

Arabian  Desert  (a-ra'bi-an  dez'ert).  The  large  des¬ 
ert  in  Arabia. 

Arctic  (ark'tik).  Name  of  the  ocean  that  lies 
around  the  North  Pole. 

Argentina  (ar'jun-te'na).  A  country  in  South 
America. 

Argteek  (arg'tek).  Name  of  an  Eskimo  woman. 

Arizona  (ar'fnzo'na) .  A  state  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Atitlan,  Lake.  See  Lake  Atitlan. 

Attoka  (at-to'ka).  Name  of  an  Eskimo  man. 

babasco  (bTbas'ko).  Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of 
South  America  in  making  fish  poison. 

Baffin  Island  (baf'in  i'lund).  An  island  that  is  north 
of  Hudson  Bay  in  Canada. 

bait  (bat).  Worms,  small  fish,  or  anything  put  on 
a  hook  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish. 

bale  (bal).  A  large  bundle  of  hay  or  straw.  To 
bale  hay  is  to  make  it  into  bales. 
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baling  machine  (bal'ing  ma-shen').  A  machine  that 
bales  hay  or  straw. 

bamboo  (bam  boo').  A  woody  grass  with  a  long, 
hollow  stem  which  is  sometimes  five  or  six  inches 
thick. 

band  shell  (band  shel).  A  building  in  which  band 
concerts  and  other  musical  programs  are  given, 
bangboard  (bang'bord').  A  high  board  on  the  far 
side  of  a  wagon  to  keep  ears  of  corn  thrown 
into  it  from  going  outside. 

bank  of  river.  The  rising  ground  at  the  side  of  a 
river. 

banks  (bangks).  Shallow  places  in  the  ocean. 

They  are  excellent  feeding  grounds  for  tish. 
barker  (bar'ker).  One  who  stands  in  front  of  a  show 
and  advertises  it. 

barnacle  (bar'na  k’l).  A  small  sea  animal  with  a 
white  shell. 

bay  (ba).  Part  of  a  sea  or  other  body  of  water 
reaching  into  the  land. 

Bedouin  (bed'oo-m  or  bed'doen).  An  Arab  who  is 
a  nomad. 

bell  buoy  (bel  boo'!).  Buoy  with  a  bell  on  it  that 
is  rung  by  the  motion  of  waves. 

Bering  Strait  (ber'ing  or  bar  ing  strat).  The  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  water  that  separates  Alaska  from 
Asia. 

binder  (bin'der).  A  machine  that  cuts  stalks  of 
grain  and  ties  them  into  bundles, 
blowgun  (blo'gun').  A  tube  from  which  an  arrow  is 
blown  by  the  force  of  the  breath, 
blowhole  (blo'hol').  A  hole  in  the  ice  through  which 
seals  get  air. 

bola  (bo'la).  A  weapon  made  of  cords  tied  together 
at  one  end  with  a  stone  tied  to  the  other  end  of 
each  cord. 

Boro  (bo'ro)  Ind.  Name  of  the  South  American 
Indian  tribe  to  which  Pimwe  belongs, 
bough  (bou).  A  limb  or  branch  of  a  tree, 
breadfruit  (bred'froot').  Large  round  fruit  from  the 
breadfruit  tree. 

breechcloth  (brech'kloth) .  A  kind  of  clothing 
worn  mostly  by  men  and  boys  in  hot  climates. 
British  Isles  {brit'Ish  ils).  The  group  of  large 
islands  west  of  Europe. 

brooder  house  (brood'er  hous).  A  covered  and 
warmed  place  for  raising  young  chickens. 

Bua  (boo'a)  hid.  An  Indian  name  that  means  “Ana¬ 
conda.” 

burro  (bur'o  or  bobr'd).  A  small  donkey. 


cacao  (ka  kii'o  or  ka-ka'o).  Seeds  of  the  cacao  tree 
used  in  making  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

Canada  (kan'ada).  The  country  north  of  the  United 
States. 

canning  factory  (kan'Tng  fac'to-ri).  A  factory  where 
fish  or  other  food  are  canned, 
canyon  (kan'ynn).  A  deep,  narrow  valley  with  steep 
sides,  usually  with  a  stream  at  the  bottom. 

Cape  Horn  (kap  horn).  The  point  of  land  at 
the  southern  end  of  South  America, 
capital  (kap'u-tul  or  kap'ii-t’l).  The  city  where 
the  business  of  the  government  is  carried  on. 


caravan  (kar'a-van  or  kar'a-van').  A  number  of 
people  traveling  together  through  a  desert  or 
other  dangerous  country, 
cargo  (kar'go).  The  goods  carried  on  a  ship, 
cargo  boat  (kar'go  bot).  A  boat  that  carries  goods 
from  one  place  to  another. 

cassava  (ku-sa'va).  A  plant,  sometimes  called 
manioc,  that  grows  in  hot  lands.  The  roots  are 
used  in  making  tapioca  and  cassava  bread, 
centavo  (sen-ta'vo)  Sp.  A  coin,  worth  less  than  our 
cent. 

ceremony  (ser'e  mo'ni).  A  special  program  of  songs, 
dances,  and  other  activities  at  planting  time,  har¬ 
vest  time,  weddings,  and  other  important  times, 
chaff  (chaf).  The  husks  taken  from  small  grains 
by  threshing. 

channel  (chan'ul).  A  narrow  body  of  water  con¬ 
necting  two  larger  bodies  of  water ;  also  the 
deeper  part  of  a  waterway, 
chantey  (shan't!  or  chan'ti).  A  song  sung  by  sail¬ 
ors  at  their  work. 

character  (kar'iik-ter  or  kar'ikter).  The  things 
about  a  person  that  make  him  different  from 
other  people. 

Chichicastenango  (che'che-kas'ta-nang'go)  Ind.  A 
city  in  the  highlands  of  Guatemala. 

China  (chl'na).  A  large  country  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Asia. 

chore  (chor).  A  small  task  or  piece  of  work, 
chowder  (chou'der).  Food  prepared  from  lobsters, 
clams,  or  fish  cooked  with  pork,  crackers,  onions, 
or  other  vegetables. 

clay  (kla).  A  kind  of  earth  used  in  the  making  of 
pottery,  tile,  and  brick.  It  is  sticky  when 
moist. 

clearing  (kler'Ing).  Land  from  which  the  trees  and 
undergrowth  have  been  removed, 
cliff  (klif).  A  high,  steep  face  of  rock, 
climate  (kli'imt).  The  kind  of  weather  a  place  has. 
clipper  ship  (klip'er  ship).  A  kind  of  ship  built 
for  fast  sailing. 

cloudburst  (kloud'burst').  A  very  heavy  rain, 
coast  (kost).  The  shore  of  the  ocean  or  sea. 
Coast  Guard  (kost  gard).A  force  of  men  who  guard 
the  coast  and  help  people  or  ships  in  trouble, 
colter  (kol'ter).  A  blade  or  sharp  wheel  on  a  plow 
that  cuts  the  soil  ahead  of  the  plowshare, 
combine  (kom'bin).  A  machine  used  for  harvesting 
wheat,  oats,  and  other  small  grains.  It  cuts  and 
threshes  the  grain  at  the  same  time. 

Congo  (kong'go).  A  large  river  in  central  Africa, 
consolidated  (kun-sol'u-dat'ed  or  kun-sol'iidat'id). 
Joined  together.  Sometimes  two  or  more  country 
schools  are  closed  and  all  the  pupils  go  to  one 
“consolidated  school.” 

continent  (kon'tu-nunt).  A  very  large  body  of  land. 
The  continents  are :  North  America,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Ant¬ 
arctica.  Australia  is  sometimes  called  an  island 
or  an  island  continent. 

corn  belt  (korn  belt).  A  large  region  of  farm  land 
where  corn  is  the  principal  crop, 
corncrib  (korn'krib').  A  building  for  storing  corn. 
There  are  open  spaces  between  the  slats  of  which 
the  sides  are  made. 
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corn-picking  machine  (korn  pTk'mg  ma-shen').  A 
machine  that  husks  corn  and  loads  it  into  a 
wagon. 

corn  shock  (korn  shdk).  Small  stack  of  cornstalks 
cut  and  set  on  end  in  the  held, 
corral  (ku-ral'  or  ko-riil').  A  pen  or  lot  for  animals, 
cove  (kov).  A  small  sheltered  hay. 
corral  (ku-ral'  or  ko-riil').  A  pen  or  lot  for  animals, 
coyote  (ki'ot  or  ki-o'te).  A  small  wolf  that  lives  on 
the  western  plains  of  North  America, 
crab  (krab).  A  shell-covered  water  animal  with 
eight  legs  and  two  pincers.  Some  kinds  of  crabs 
are  good  to  eat. 

cradleboard  (kra'd'l  bord) .  A  board  to  which  an 
Indian  baby  is  strapped. 

crater  (kra'ter).  The  center  of  a  volcano,  usually 
a  funnel-shaped  opening  or  pit. 
crop  (krop).  Grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  or  other  pro¬ 
duce  grown  and  gathered  for  food  and  other  uses, 
cultivator  (kul'tu-va'ter).  An  implement  that  loosens 
the  soil  around  growing  crops  and  kills  weeds, 
current  (kur-unt).  The  flow  of  a  stream  or  river. 

dairy  product  (dar'i  prod'ukt  or  prod'ukt) .  Product 
of  a  dairy  farm,  such  as  milk,  butter,  and  cheese, 
deep-sea  fishing  (dep'  se'  fish'ing).  Fishing  far  out 
in  the  ocean. 

deerskin  (der'skin).  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  deer, 
denim  (den'im).  A  coarse  cotton  cloth  used  in  over¬ 
alls. 

desert  (dez'ert).  Any  region  that  is  too  dry  or  too 
cold  for  many  plants  to  grow. 

Diesel  engine  (de'zul  en'jim).  A  kind  of  engine 
that  burns  oil  instead  of  gasoline, 
digging  stick  (dfg'ing  stik).  A  stick  used  for  dig¬ 
ging  or  loosening  the  soil, 
disk  (disk).  A  harrow  that  cuts  up  the  soil, 
dory  (do'ri).  A  flat-bottomed  rowboat  much  used 
by  fishermen. 

downstream  (doun'strem')-  The  direction  toward 
which  a  stream  flows. 

drain  (dran).  To  draw  water  off  the  land  grad¬ 
ually. 

driftwood  (drift'wood')-  Floating  wood  that  is 
washed  up  on  the  shore. 


earthquake  (erth'kwak').  A  shaking  of  the  earth's 
surface  caused  by  sudden  movements  of  rocks 
or  by  other  changes  beneath  its  surface. 

East  Indies  (est  in'diz).  A  group  of  islands  between 
Asia  and  Australia. 

ebb  (eb).  The  flowing  back  of  water  away  from 
the  shore  at  low  tide. 

Egypt  (e'jTpt).  A  country  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Africa. 

eider  duck  (I'der  duk).  A  large  duck  that  lives  near 
the  seas  of  the  North. 

elevator  (el'e-va'ter).  A  platform,  bucket,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  lifts  a  load  from  one  level  to 
another. 

equator  (e-kwa'ter).  An  imaginary  line  around  the 
earth  that  is  the  same  distance  from  the  North 
Pole  that  it  is  from  the  South  Pole. 


Eskimo  (es'ki-mo).  Name  of  the  people  of  the  cold 
north  lands  of  North  America  and  the  near-by 
islands. 

ewe  (u).  A  female  sheep. 

eye  (i).  The  spot  on  a  potato  from  which  a  new 
plant  grows. 


farm  implement  (farm  lm'ple-munt).  A  piece  of 
machinery  or  a  tool  used  on  a  farm, 
feed  lot  (fed  lot).  A  lot  where  livestock  are  fed. 
fertilize  (fur'tu-liz) .  To  put  plant  food  into  the  soil, 
fiesta  (fi-es'ta)  Sp.  A  religious  holiday  or  celebra¬ 
tion. 

finca  (feng'ka)  Sp.  A  coffee  or  fruit  plantation, 
fiord  (fyord).  A  long,  narrow  bay  between  steep 
banks  or  cliffs. 

fishing  ground  (ffsh'ing  ground).  Place  in  the  ocean 
where  the  fishing  is  good. 

fishing  line  (fish'ing  lln).  Line  with  hooks  attached 
for  catching  fish. 

fishing  schooner  (ffsh'ing  skoon'er).  A  kind  of  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  used  for  fishing. 

fishing  tackle  (ffsh'ing  tak'd).  Hooks,  lines,  nets, 
and  other  equipment  needed  for  fishing, 
fish  market  (fish  mar'ket  or  fish  mar'kit) .  A  place 
where  fish  are  sold. 

floating  buoy  (flot'fng  boo'f).  An  object  that 
floats  on  the  water  to  mark  a  channel  or  warn 
of  dangers.  It  is  anchored  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  or  stream. 

flood  (flud).  Very  high  water.  A  stream  that  over¬ 
flows  its  banks. 

flurry  (flur'f).  Snowfall  that  comes  suddenly  with 
a  gust  of  wind. 

fog  (fog).  A  cloud  of  mist,  or  very  fine  particles  of 
water,  in  the  air. 

fog  horn  (fog  horn).  A  horn  sounded  to  warn 
sailors  of  danger  during  a  fog. 
foot  loom  (foot  loom),  A  loom  that  is  worked  part¬ 
ly  by  the  foot. 

4-H  clubs  (for'ach'  clubs).  Clubs  in  which  farm 
boys  and  girls  learn  many  useful  things. 
Frenchmen  (french'mun).  Men  who  are  natives  of 
France. 

fruit  cellar  (froot  sel'er).  An  underground  room 
where  fruit  is  stored. 

furrow  (fur'o).  A  long,  narrow  groove  cut  in  the 
ground  by  a  plow. 

fur  seal  (fur  sel).  A  seal  with  a  furry  skin  that  is 
used  in  making  sealskin  coats. 


Gallup  (gal'iip).  A  town  in  New  Mexico, 
game  (gam).  Animals  which  are  hunted, 
glacier  (gla'sher  or  glas'i-er).  A  large  body  of  slow¬ 
ly  moving  ice. 

globe  (glob).  A  map  of  the  earth  on  a  round  ball. 
Because  a  globe  is  the  shape  of  the  earth,  it  is 
the  best  kind  of  map. 

government  (guv'ern-munt).  The  people  who  make 
rules  or  laws  and  do  many  other  things  for  us. 
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governor  general  (gtiv'er-ner  jen'er-ul).  A  gover¬ 
nor  or  ruler  who  has  other  rulers  under  him. 

grain  drill  (gran  dril).  A  farm  implement  that 
plants  small  seeds. 

granite  (gran'ft).  A  very  hard  rock  used  in  buildings 
and  monuments. 

greasewood  (gres'wood').  A  shrub  that  grows 

in  dry  lands. 

Great  Lakes  (grat  laks).The  five  large  lakes  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

growing  season  (gro'mg  se'z’n).  The  number  of 
weeks  or  months  when  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  for  plants  to  grow  without  danger  of 
being  injured  by  frost. 

Guatemala  (gwa'ta-ma'la).  A  country  in  Central 
America. 

Guatemala  City  (gwa'ta-ma'la  sit'i).  The  capital 
of  the  country  of  Guatemala. 

guitar  (gi-tar').  A  musical  instrument  with  six  strings 
which  are  played  with  the  fingers. 

gulf  (gulf).  Part  of  a  sea  or  other  body  of  water 
extending  into  the  land.  It  is  usually  larger 
than  a  bay. 

gull  (gill).  A  water  bird  that  feeds  on  fish. 


hair  seal  (har  sel).  A  kind  of  seal  that  lives  in  the 
cold  North. 

harbor  (hiir'ber).  A  sheltered  place  along  the 
seacoast  where  ships  may  anchor  safely, 
harmonica  (har-mon'i-ka).  A  mouth  organ, 
harpoon  (har  poon') .  A  barbed  spear  with  a  rope 
fastened  to  it. 

harrow  (har'd).  An  implement  that  breaks  up  the 
soil  after  it  is  plowed. 

hatchery  (hach'er-i).  A  place  for  hatching  eggs, 
haymow  (ha'mou').  The  upper  part  of  a  barn,  where 
hay  is  stored. 

hayrack  (ha'rak').  A  large  frame  put  on  a  wagon 
so  it  will  hold  more  hay,  straw,  or  bundles  of 
grain. 

hearth  (hiirth  or  hurth).  A  place  on  the  floor  for  a 
fire. 

helmsman  (helmz'mun).  The  man  who  steers  a  ship, 
herring  (her'Tng).  A  kind  of  small  salt-water  fish, 
herring  gull  (her'ing  gul).  A  small  wading  bird 
that  lives  near  the  ocean. 

Heu  (ha'oo)  Ind.  Word  in  Boro  language  that  means 
yes,  I  agree. 

highland  (hi'lund).  High  or  mountainous  land, 
high  tide  (hi  tid).  The  tide  when  the  water  of  the 
sea  is  at  its  highest  along  the  shore, 
hill  (hil).  A  raised  part  of  the  earth’s  surface.  A 
hill  is  smaller  than  a  mountain, 
hogan  (ho'gon)  hid.  A  Navaho  Indian  house, 
hopper  (hop'er).  A  box  on  a  corn  planter  that  holds 
the  kernels  of  corn. 

Hudson  Bay  (hud's’n  ba).  A  large  bay  in  the 
northern  part  of  Canada, 
hull  (hid).  The  body  or  main  part  of  a  ship, 
husking  (husk'ing).  Gathering  corn  by  separating 
the  ears  from  the  husks  and  stalks, 
hybrid  corn  (hi'brid  korn).  An  improved  kind  of 
corn. 


iceberg  (is'berg').  A  floating  mass  of  ice  which 
has  broken  off  from  a  glacier, 
icecap  (is'kap).  A  permanent  covering  of  ice  and 
snow.  This  sheet  of  ice  does  not  melt  hut 
moves  slowly  outward  from  its  highest  point, 
igloo  (ig'ldo).  An  Eskimo  house, 
incubator  (in'ku-ba'ter).  A  machine  in  which  eggs 
are  hatched  by  heat. 

India  (in'di-a).  A  large  country  in  the  southern  part 
of  Asia. 

inhabitant  (Tn-hab'u-tunt).  A  person  who  lives  in  a 
place. 

inland  (Tn'lund  or  Tn'land).  Away  from  the  seashore, 
irrigation  (Tr'ri-ga'shun).  The  bringing  of  water 
to  fields  and  gardens  through  canals  and 
ditches. 

island  (I'lund).  A  body  of  land  with  water  all 
around  it.  An  island  is  smaller  than  a  continent, 
italics  (ntal'iks).  Type  with  letters  slanting  to  the 
right  as  in  the  word  italics. 

jacaranda  (jak,'u-ran-da).  A  tree  that  grows  in  the 
hot  lands  of  North  and  South  America, 
jaguar  (jag'war).A  fierce,  wild  animal  much  like  a 
leopard,  but  larger. 

Japan  (japan').  A  group  of  islands  east  of  Asia 
called  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Japura  (zha'pdo-rii').  A  South  American  river, 
jellyfish  (jel'i-fish').  A  large  sea  animal  with  a  jelly- 
like  body  shaped  something  like  a  saucer. 

Jose  (ho-sa')  Sp.  Joseph. 

Juan  (hwan)  Sp.  John. 

jungle  (jung'g’l).  A  very  thick  tangled  growth  of 
plants. 

juniper  (joo'nu-per).  An  evergreen  tree  or  shrub, 
jut  (jut).  To  stick  out  or  extend  out. 


kayak  (ki'ak).  An  Eskimo  boat  for  one  person. 

Kitse  (kit'se)  Ind.  An  Indian  name  that  means 
“Pineapple.” 

la  casa  grande  (la  kii'sa  griin'da)  Sp.  The  large 
house. 

lady  crab  (la'dl  krab).  A  beautiful,  spotted  crab. 

lake  (lak).  A  large  body  of  water  surrounded  by 
land.  Usually  water  from  a  lake  flows  into 
a  river. 

Lake  Atitlan  (lak  a'te  tlan').  A  lake  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Guatemala. 

landscape  (land'skap  or  lan'skap).  A  picture  or 
model  showing  natural  scenery. 

Lapp  (lap).  Name  of  people  who  live  in  the  cold 
lands  of  Europe. 

lava  (ki'va  or  lav'a).  Melted  rock  which  flows  from  a 
volcano,  or  the  same  rock  after  it  has  cooled. 

laying  season  (la'ing  se'z’n).  The  season  when  hens 
lay  the  most  eggs. 

Leghorn  (leg'horn  or  leg'ern).  A  kind  of  chicken 
preferred  by  many  poultry  raisers  because  it  lays 
many  eggs. 

lighthouse  (llt'hous').  A  tall  building  or  tower  with 
bright  lights  to  guide  ships  at  night. 
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lightship  (llt'shlp').  A  ship  with  bright  lights  an¬ 
chored  near  a  dangerous  place  in  the  sea  to  give 
warning. 

limpet  (lim'pet  or  lim'pit).  A  small,  shell-cov¬ 
ered  animal  that  lives  in  the  ocean, 
lizard  (llz'erd).  A  small  animal  with  a  long  body 
and  a  long  tail. 

lobster  (lob'ster).  A  kind  of  sea  animal  used  as  food, 
lobster  trap  (lob'ster  trap).  A  box  with  bait  in 
it  for  catching  lobsters. 

loom  (loom).  A  frame  used  in  weaving  cloth, 
lowland  (lo'lund).  Land  which  is  not  much  higher 
than  the  sea. 

low  tide  (16  tld).  The  tide  when  the  water  along 
the  shore  of  the  ocean  is  lowest, 
lynx  (lingks).  A  kind  of  wildcat. 


macaw  (muko').  A  large  parrot, 
mackerel  (mak'er-iil) .  A  salt-water  fish  that  grows 
to  be  12  to  18  inches  long. 

Malay  (ma  la'  or  ma'la).  Name  of  brown-skinned 
people  that  live  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
near-by  islands. 

Malay  Peninsula  (mala'  or  ma'la  pun-m'suda). 
The  long,  narrow  peninsula  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Asia. 

Malemute  (ma'lu-mut).  An  Eskimo  dog. 
maloka  (ma  lo'ka)  Ind.  A  kind  of  house  large  enough 
for  all  the  people  of  an  Indian  village  to  live  in. 
Malokas  are  found  in  the  rain  forests  of  South 
America. 

Manaus  (ma-na'oos).  A  city  in  South  America, 
mango  (mang'go).  A  large  pear-shaped  fruit, 
manioc  (man'i-ok  or  ma'mok).  Another  name  for 
the  cassava  plant. 

Maria  (ma-re'a)  Sp.  Mary  or  Marie, 
marimba  (ma  rim'ba).  A  musical  instrument  with 
bars  of  wood  or  metal  which  are  struck  by  sticks 
something  like  drumsticks. 

market  place  (mar'ket  or  mar'kit  plas).  An  open 
square  or  place  in  a  town  where  goods  are  sold, 
mass  (mas  or  mas).  A  religious  service. 

Maya  (ma'ya)  Ind.  Name  of  Indian  tribes  in  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Central  America. 

meat-packing  center  (met-pak'mg  sen'ter).  A  place 
where  a  great  amount  of  meat  is  packed  and 
shipped. 

medicine  man  (med'u-.sun  man).  A  person  who 
claims  to  cure  sickness  by  drugs  and  charms, 
merchant  (mur'chunt).  One  who  buys  and  sells 
goods. 

mercy  ship  (mur'si  ship).  A  ship  that  travels  about 
bringing  aid  to  people  in  distress. 

Mexico  (mek'si-ko).  The  country  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  that  lies  just  south  of  the  United  States, 
migration  (mi-gra'shun).  Moving  from  one  place  to 
another. 

milpa  (mil'pa)  Sp.  A  field  where  crops  are  planted. 
Minik  (min'ik).  Name  of  an  Eskimo  boy. 
moccasin  (mok'u-sun).  A  low  shoe  made  of  soft 
leather. 

mooring  (moor'ing).  The  place  where  a  boat  is 
anchored  or  fastened. 


morro  (mor'ro)  Sp.  A  tree  that  grows  in  Central 
America. 

mountain  (moun'tm  or  moun'tun).  A  very  high 
rocky  hill,  usually  with  steep  sides, 
mountain  chain  (chan),  or  range  (ranj).  A  long 
row  of  mountains. 

mountain  peak  (pek).  The  top  of  a  mountain, 
mouth  of  river.  The  lower  end  of  a  river  where 
it  flows  into  another  river  or  some  other  body 
of  water. 

mukluk  (muk'luk').  An  Eskimo  shoe, 
muktuk  (muk'tuk').  The  outside  skin  of  the  whale, 
mushing  (mush'mg).  Traveling  by  dogsled  or  on 
foot  with  dogs. 

muzzle  (muz'd).  The  jaws,  mouth,  and  nose  of  a 
calf,  horse,  or  other  animal. 


native  (na'tlv).  A  person  born  in  a  certain  region 
or  country.  Pimwe  is  a  native  of  the  Amazon 
rain  forest. 

Navaho  or  Navajo  (nav'a  ho)  Ind.  An  Indian  tribe 
that  lives  on  a  reservation  in  Arizona,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  Utah. 

Nelakatuk  (nel'u-ku-tuk').  A  game  played  by  the 
Eskimos.  “Toss  the  blanket.” 

New  Mexico  (nu  mek'si-ko).  A  state  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  the  United  States. 

Nile  (nil).  A  large  river  flowing  northward  in 
Africa. 

nomad  (no'mad).  One  who  wanders  from  place 
to  place  to  find  pasture  for  his  flocks. 

Nome  (nom).  A  town  in  Alaska. 

nor’easter  (nor-es'ter).  A  storm  or  strong  wind 
coming  from  the  northeast. 

North  Pole  (north  pol).  The  point  on  the  earth 
that  is  farthest  north. 

Norway  (nor'wa).  A  country  in  the  northern  part 
of  Europe. 


oarsman  (orz'mun).  Man  who  rows  a  boat  with  oars. 

i  .  N 

oasis  (o-a'sfs).  A  place  in  the  desert  where  there 
is  enough  water  for  plants  to  grow, 
ocean  (o'shun).  A  very  large  body  of  water.  The 
oceans  are :  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Indian, 
and  the  Arctic. 

otter  trawl  (ot'er  trol).  A  very  large  net  for  catch¬ 
ing  fish. 

outside  (out'sld').  The  name  which  Alaskans  com¬ 
monly  use  to  refer  to  the  world  “outside  Alaska.” 
ox  (oks).  A  kind  of  cattle  used  to  pull  plows,  wag¬ 
ons,  and  other  heavy  vehicles, 
oyster  (ois'ter).  A  small,  hard-shelled  sea  animal 
that  is  good  to  eat. 


packing  house  (pak'ing  hous).  A  place  where  meat 
is  prepared  and  packed  to  be  sold, 
panpipe  (pan'pTp')A  mouth  organ  made  of  hollow 
reeds. 
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parka  (piir'ka).  The  loose,  outer  garment  worn  by 
the  Eskimos. 

patio  (pa'tio)  Sp.  An  inner  court  or  yard  open  to 
the  sky.  Houses  are  often  built  around  patios, 
peasant  (pez'unt  or  pez'n’t).  A  European  farmer. 
Pedro  (pe'dro  or  pa'dro)  Sp.  Peter, 
peninsula  (punfn'sula).  Land  almost  surrounded 
by  water. 

pier  (per).  A  platform  extending  from  the  shore 
into  the  water.  All  three  sides  are  used  as 
landing  places  for  boats. 

Pika  (pe'ka)  Ind.  An  Indian  name  that  means 
“Turkey  Buzzard.” 

Pimwe  (pim'we)  Ind.  An  Indian  name  meaning 
“White  Ibis.” 

pine  nut  (pin  nut).  A  pine-tree  nut  that  is  good  to 
eat. 

pioneer  (pi'oner').  An  early  settler, 
plain  (plan).  Smooth,  level  land, 
plantain  (plan'tin).  Fruit  of  a  plant  much  like  the 
banana.  It  grows  in  hot  countries  and  is  cooked 
before  it  is  eaten. 

plantation  (plan  ta'shun) .  A  very  large  farm  where 
rubber,  coffee,  cotton,  or  other  crops  are  grown, 
plateau  (pla  to').  High  land  that  is  level  or  almost 
level. 

plaza  (pla'za'  or  pla'za).  A  public  square  in  a  town 
or  city. 

plow  (plou).  An  implement  that  turns  the  soil  over 
before  planting. 

point  (point).  Land  that  extends  out  into  the  water, 
polar  hare  (po'ler  har).  A  rabbit  that  lives  in  the 
cold  North. 

port  (port).  A  harbor;  a  place  where  boats  can 
load  and  unload. 

prairie  (prar'i).  A  large  area  of  grassland  or  mead¬ 
ow. 

pressure  cooking  (presh'er  kook'ing) .  Cooking  food 
by  steam  in  an  airtight  container, 
produce  terminal  (prod'us  tur'munal).  The  city 
market  to  which  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
farm  products  are  shipped. 

Pueblo  (pweb'lo).  A  North  American  Indian  tribe, 
pulverizer  (pul'ver-iz'er).  A  machine  which  breaks 
up  lumps  in  the  soil. 

purse  seine  (purs  san  or  purs  sen) .  Fishing  nets 
that  are  drawn  up  like  huge  purses. 


rain  forest  (ran  for'est  or  ran  for'fst).  A  hot, 
wet  forest  where  much  rain  falls, 
ram  (ram).  A  male  sheep. 

rattan  (ra-tan').  Stems  of  a  kind  of  palm  used  in 
making  cords,  baskets,  and  many  other  things, 
region  (re'jun).  Any  large  part  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face. 

reservation  (rez'er  va'shun).  A  large  tract  of  land 
which  the  government  has  set  aside  for  the  In¬ 
dians. 

reserved  (re'zurvd').  Set  aside  or  held  for  some 
special  use. 

Ria  (re'a)  Sp.  Nickname  for  Maria, 
river  (riv'er).  A  large  stream  of  water  flowing 
over  the  land. 


river  bed  (riv'er  bed).  The  bottom  of  the  river. 

The  land  over  which  a  river  flows, 
rock  crab  (rok  krab).  A  crab  that  lives  along 
rocky  shores. 

roundup  (round'up').  Gathering  animals  together  for 
branding  or  marking. 

Rumania  (rdomia'm-a).  A  country  in  Europe, 
run  (run).  The  movement  of  a  large  school  of  fish, 
running  (run'nmg).  The  swimming  together  of  large 
schools  of  fish. 

runway  (run'wa').  A  passageway  for  animals, 
rural  delivery  (roor'ul  de-liv'er-i).  Free  delivery  of 
mail  in  the  country. 


sagebrush  (saj'brush').  A  shrub  that  grows  wild 
on  the  dry  western  plains  of  the  United  States. 
Sahara  Desert  (sa-ha'ra  or  sahar'a  dez'ert).  A 
large  desert  in  Africa. 

San  Antonio  Palopo  (san  an-to'nyo  pa  lo  po')  Sp. 

A  town  in  the  highlands  of  Guatemala, 
sand  bar  (sand  bar).  A  ridge  of  sand  that  has  been 
washed  up  by  the  current  or  waves.  Some  sand 
bars  are  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
some  are  below. 

sand  dune  (dun).  A  low  hill  or  ridge  of  sand 
heaped  up  by  the  wind. 

sandpiper  (sand'pip'er).  A  small  bird  with  long  legs 
and  a  long  bill. 

sardine  (sarden'  or  sar'den).  A  small  fish  that  is 
canned  in  oil,  mustard,  or  tomato  sauce, 
sarsaparilla  (sar'sapa-ril'a).  A  kind  of  plant.  Its 
roots  are  used  in  making  medicines  and  drinks, 
scenery  (sen'er-I).  View  of  unusual  or  beautiful 
spots,  especially  in  the  open  country, 
school  (skool).  A  very  large  number  of  fish  swim¬ 
ming  together. 

sea  (se).  The  ocean,  or  a  large  body  of  water  that 
is  smaller  than  an  ocean. 

sea  anemone  (pe  a-nem'6-ne).  A  beautiful  sea 
animal  that  looks  like  a  flower, 
sealing  (sel'mg).  Hunting  for  seals, 
seashore  (se'shor').  Shore  of  the  ocean, 
season  (se'z’n).  A  division  of  the  year.  Where  we 
live  the  four  seasons  are  spring,  summer,  au¬ 
tumn  or  fall,  and  winter. 

Seattle  (se-at'd).  A  city  in  the  United  States. 
Senor  Panzo  (sanyor'  Pan'zo)  Sp.  Owner  of  the 
finca  where  Juan  and  his  family  worked, 
separator  (sep'ara'ter).  A  machine  which  sepa¬ 
rates  cream  from  milk. 

shadoof  (sha-doof').  A  device  consisting  of  a 
long  pole  with  a  leather  bucket  hung  at  the 
longer  end  and  a  weight  at  the  shorter  end. 
They  are  used  along  the  Nile  River  to  raise 
water  from  level  to  level  until  it  reaches  the 
top  of  the  riverbank.  The  water  is  then 
poured  into  irrigation  ditches, 
share  (shar).  The  curved  part  of  a  plow  that  turns 
the  soil  over. 

shredder  (shred'er).  A  machine  that  husks  shocked 
corn  and  cuts  the  stalks  and  leaves  into  shreds. 
Siberia  (si  ber'I-a).  Region  in  northern  Asia,  part 
of  Russia. 
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siesta  (sTes'ta)  Sp.  A  short  rest  or  sleep,  usually  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

silo  (sl'lo).  A  round  building  in  which  green  feed 
which  has  been  cut  fine  is  preserved  for  animals, 
sinew  (sin'u),  The  long,  threadlike  end  of  a  muscle, 
skyscraper  (skT'skrap'er).  A  very  high  building, 
slaughter  (slo'ter).  To  kill,  or  butcher,  animals  for 
meat. 

slicker  (slik'er).  A  kind  of  raincoat, 
slope  (slop).  The  side  of  a  mountain  or  a  hill, 
sloth  (sloth  or  sloth).  A  slow-moving  animal  of 
Central  and  South  America, 
smack  (smak).  A  small  sailboat  with  a  tank  for 
live  fish. 

snowshoe  (sno'shoo').  A  wooden  frame  with  strips 
of  leather  across  it.  Snowshoes  are  worn  on 
the  feet  to  keep  from  sinking  into  the  snow, 
soil  (soil).  The  top  layer  of  the  earth’s  surface 
in  which  plants  can  grow, 
sou’wester  (sou'wes'ter).  A  hat  made  of  canvas  or 
oilcloth  that  is  often  worn  by  fishermen,  espe¬ 
cially  during  a  storm. 

South  Africa,  Union  of.  See  Union  of  South  Africa. 
South  Pole  (south  pol).  The  point  on  the  earth 
that  is  farthest  south. 

soybean  (soi'ben').  A  plant  that  makes  good  pasture 
or  hay.  Soybean  seeds  have  many  uses. 

Spain  (span).  A  country  in  Europe. 

Spaniard  (span'yerd).  A  native  of  Spain, 
spinning  stick  (spin'nmg  stik).  A  stick  used  in 
spinning  thread  from  cotton  or  wool, 
splice  (splis).  To  fasten  two  ropes  together  with¬ 
out  knots. 

stanchion  (stan'shun).  A  pair  of  bars  used  around 
cows’  necks  to  keep  them  in  their  places  while 
being  milked. 

steam  cooker  (stem  kook'er).  The  container 
used  for  jars  of  food  in  pressure  cooking, 
steamship  (stem'ship').  A  ship  that  is  moved  by  a 
steam  engine. 

strait  (strat).  A  narrow  body  of  water  that  connects 
two  larger  bodies  of  water, 
stream  (strem).  A  flow  of  water  smaller  than 
a  river. 


tamale  (ta-ma'le)  Sp.  Food  made  of  crushed  corn, 
chopped  meat,  peppers,  and  oil. 
tapir  (ta'per).  A  large,  piglike  forest  animal, 
temperature  (tem'per-a-chbbr).  Heat  and  cold,  as 
measured  on  a  thermometer, 
thatch  (thach).  Cornstalks,  straw,  grass,  or  leaves 
used  as  covering  for  a  house, 
threshing  machine  (thresh'ing  ma-shen').  A  ma¬ 
chine  that  separates  grain  from  straw  and  chaff, 
tide  (tid).  The  rising  and  falling  of  the  water  of 
the  ocean. 

Tomas  (to-mas')  Sp.  Thomas. 

Topo  (to'po)  Ind.  An  Indian  name  that  means 
“Loaf  of  Cassava  Bread.” 


tortilla  (tor-te'ya)  Sp.  A  thin,  flat  corncake. 
tractor  (trak'ter).  An  engine  on  wheels  used  to  pull 
a  plow,  harrow,  or  other  farm  implement, 
trawler  (trol'er).  A  kind  of  boat  used  in  fishing, 
trough  (trof).  A  long  container  for  feed  or  water 
for  animals. 

tuna  (too'na).  A  large  fish  used  for  food, 
tundra  (toon'dra  or  tun'dra).  A  treeless  plain  of 
the  frozen  North. 

turquoise  (tur'koiz  or  tur'kwoiz).A  blue-green  stone 
used  in  jewelry. 


Ukahe  (oo-ka'he)  Ind.  Name  of  the  medicine  man  in 
Pimwe’s  village.  Ukahe  means  “Tapir.” 

umiak  (oo'mi-ak).  An  Eskimo  boat  made  of  skins 
stretched  over  a  frame. 

undergrowth  (un-der-groth').  Bushes,  vines, 
and  other  plants  growing  beneath  trees  in  a 
forest. 

Union  of  South  Africa  (un'yun  of  south  af'ri-ka). 
A  country  in-the  southern  part  of  Africa. 

Union  Stock  Yards  (un'yun  stok  yards).  Pens  and 
sheds  where  animals  shipped  to  Chicago  are  kept 
until  they  are  sold. 

upstream  (up'strem').  The  direction  from  which 
a  stream  flows. 


valley  (val'i).  Low  land  between  hills  or  mountains. 

Viking  (vi'kmg).  An  early  seaman  from  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Europe. 

volcano  (vol-ka'no).  An  opening  where  melted  rock 
and  steam  rise  from  the  earth. 

wanderer  (won'der-er) .  One  who  goes  from  place 
to  place. 

water  buffalo  (wo'ter  or  wot'er  buf'a  lo).  A  kind 
of  buffalo  used  in  some  countries  as  a  work 
animal. 

waterfall  (wo'ter -fol').  A  place  in  a  river  or 
stream  where  the  water  makes  a  steep  drop 
to  a  lower  level. 

weave  (wev).  To  make  cloth  by  working  threads 
over  and  under  other  threads  on  a  loom. 

wharf  (hworf).  A  platform  or  other  structure  on 
shore  or  along  shore  where  ships  load  or  unload. 

windbreak  (wmd'brak').  Anything  that  breaks  the 
force  of  the  wind. 

windmill  (wind'mil'  or  win' mil').  A  machine 
with  a  wheel  that  is  turned  by  the  wind.  Farm 
windmills  are  usually  used  for  pumping  water. 

windrow  (wind'ro'  or  win'ro').  A  row  of  hay 
raked  up  to  dry. 

Witoto  (we-to'to).  A  South  American  Indian  tribe. 


Yabe  (ya'be)  Ind.  The  chief  of  the  Boro  village  in 
which  Pimwe  lived.  Yabe  means  “Parrot.” 
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adobe,  57 

Africa,  49,  1 22:  in.  15,  239 
Alaska,  211-237,  238;  in.  210.  233, 
238,  242 

Alfalfa,  138,  161 
Alvarado,  77 

Amazon  jungle,  22,  23,  33,  41, 
46,  47;  m.  27,  47 
Amazon  rain  forests,  27,  37,  41, 
44,  45,  47,  58,  85 
Amazon  River,  21,  25,  46;  in.  47 
Andoke  Indians,  19,  23 
animals 

of  Alaska,  218,  219,  220,  221, 
222,  223,  225,  226,  227,  230, 
232,  233,  234,  236;  p.  218, 
220,  223,  226,  227,  230,  235 
of  the  Amazon  jungle,  19,  23, 
24,  25,  30,  32,  33,  34,  41,  42, 
43;  p.  31,  32,  43 
of  the  American  desert,  122 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  125,  126 
127;  p.  124,  125,  127 
of  the  Australian  deserts,  122 
of  Baffin  Island,  239 
of  the  Central  American  high¬ 
lands,*  57,  60,  62,  63,  65,  71 
of  the  central  European  high¬ 
lands,  86,  87;  p.  85,  87,  88 
of  the  corn  belt  of  the  United 
States,  130,  133,  134,  135, 
140,  142,  144,  149,  161;  p. 
131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  139, 
144,  156,  159,  162 
of  the  Lapp  region,  239,  240, 
241 

of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  49, 
51,  53;  p.  52 

of  the  New  England  seacoast, 
172,  174,  176,  181,  182,  185, 
192,  193,  199,  201;  p.  7,  174, 
182,  183,  187,  192,  194,  200 
of  northern  Canada,  238 
of  Rumania,  168 


of  the  Sahara  Desert,  p.  124 
of  southwestern  United  States, 
91,  92,  94,  95,  96,  103,  106, 
107,  108,  109,  113,  114,  115, 
119,  120;  p.  92,  93,  98,  103, 
115,  119 

Antarctica,  238;  in.  15,  238,  239 

anteater,  />.  31 
apples,  150 
Antigua,  in.  74 
Arabia,  122-126 

Arabian  peninsula,  122-126;  in.  128 
Arabs,  123-126 

Arctic  regions,  211,  216,  231,  236; 
m.  15,  238 

Argentina,  165-166;  p.  166 
Asia,  49,  167,  219,  239;  m.  15 
Atitlan,  Lake,  58;  in.  74;  />.  58 
Atlantic  Ocean,  21,  174,  207;  in. 
15,  239 

Australia,  122;  in.  15 


babasco  plant,  40 

Baffin  Island,  239 

bamboo,  32,  51,  52 

bananas,  70 

banks,  185;  p.  185 

barley,  135 

barnacles,  182 

bay,  173,  206 

beans,  69,  71 ;  p.  157 

Bedouins,  125-126,  127 

bees,  149;  p.  149 

bell  buoy,  186 

Bering  Sea,  230;  in.  233 

Bering  Strait,  211,  232;  in.  2 33 

Big  Dipper,  18 

blowgun,  32,  41,  51;  p.  42 

blubber,  229,  234 

boats,  10-11;  p.  10,  11 

in  Alaska,  213,  225,  230,  231- 
232;  p.  11,  212,  225 


in  Amazon  jungle,  46;  p.  44,  48 
in  Central  American  highlands, 
p.  58 

in  New  England,  174,  184,  199; 
p.  177,  178,  184,  186,  188, 
193,  195,  198,  201,  203 
in  Norway  207 
Borneo,  m.  54 

Boro  Indians,  19-48,  165;  in.  47 
Brazil  nuts,  44,  45,  48 
breadfruit,  83 
breechcloth,  29;  p.  4 
British  Isles,  206;  in.  210 
brooder  house,  130-131;  p.  131 
buffalo,  142 
buoys,  185,  186;  p.  185 
burro,  62 

butter,  86,  87,  88,  141 


cacao,  65 

camels,  125,  126;  p.  124,  127 
Canada,  106,  142,  204,  238;  in. 
210,  242 

canning 

of  fish,  192,  206;  p.  200,  208, 
209 

of  fruit,  150;  p.  150 
canyon,  94,  98,  99,  100-101,  107, 
118;  p.  92,  101,  116 
cassava,  24,  28-29,  50,  51;  p.  25, 
28 

cassava  squeezer,  28;  p.  23,  28 
cattle 

in  Central  American  highlands, 
63 

in  central  European  highlands, 
86,  87,  88;  p.  87,  88 
in  corn  belt  of  United  States, 
133,  134,  140,  144,  161,  162; 
p.  133,  134,  144,  162 
in  southwestern  United  States, 
107,  116 
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celebrations  and  games 

of  Alaskan  Eskimos,  228-229, 
234;  p.  229 

of  Boro  people,  37-38;  p.  38 
of  Central  American  Indians, 
69,  70,  81-82;  p.  70 
of  corn-belt  farmers,  160-161; 
p.  157,  158,  160 

of  New  England  fishermen, 
194-195,  196;  p.  188 
of  Navahos,  109-112;  p.  Ill 
centavos,  60 

Central  America,  55-84,  85,  188, 
167;  in.  58,  84;  p.  4,  10 
channel,  173;  p.  173 
chanteys,  196 

cheese,  86,  87,  88,  89,  126 
Chicago,  140,  144-146;  in.  14, 

145;  p.  144,  146,  147 
Chicago  Produce  Terminal,  p. 
146 

Chichicastenango,  61;  in.  74;  p.  61 
chickens 

in  Central  America,  63 
in  corn  belt  of  United  States, 
130-131,  138,  139,  161;  />.  131, 
141 
chief 

of  Amazon  village,  22,  23,  27, 
34,  35,  37 

of  Malay  village,  50 
China  166-167,  206;  in.  170,  210 
Christmas,  83,  228-229 
clearing,  22,  27,  37;  in.  21 
cliff,  w.  109;  p.  92,  189 
climate 

of  Alaska,  211,  229-230,  231 
of  Amazon  jungle,  27,  29 
of  Central  American  highlands, 
66-67,  71,  79,  81 
of  corn  belt  of  United  States, 
138,  140,  166,  169 
of  New  England  seacoast,  190, 
196,  199 

of  southwestern  United  States, 
114,  122 

clipper  ships,  175,  177;  p.  1 77 
clothing,  4-5;  p.  4-5 
of  Arabs,  123;  p.  125 
of  Boros,  29;  p.  4 
of  Central  American  Indians, 
58,  60-61,  63,  72,  78;  p.  4, 
57,  59,  64 

of  corn-belt  farmers,  p.  5,  133, 
136,  157 

of  Eskimos,  214,  216-217,  218; 
p.  5,  214 

of  Malay  people,  52 
of  Navahos,  94,  110;  p.  5,  93, 
94,  96,  110,  111 
of  New  England  fishermen, 
187,  188,  197;  p.  174,  180,  197 
coast,  173,  177,  206;  p.  173 
coffee,  75,  79-80,  122,  126;  p.  79, 
80 


Columbus,  Christopher,  106,  207 
combine,  152,  153;  p.  152 
compass,  17 
Congo  rain  forest,  49 
Congo  River,  49;  in.  54 
continents,  16;  in.  15.  See  also 
names  of  continents, 
cook  pot,  24,  25,  26,  51;  p.  6,  25 
corn,  w.  168,  170 

in  Amazon  jungle,  28 
in  Argentina,  165;  p.  166 
in  Central  America,  56,  57,  67- 
70,  71,  76,  78,  81 
in  central  Europe,  86 
in  corn  belt  of  United  States, 
133,  134,  135,  139,  140,  143, 
147,  150,  161,  162-163;  p.  151, 
157,  158,  163,  164 
in  Rumania,  167,  168 
in  southwestern  United  States, 
98-102,  106,  117,  118 
•in  Union  of  South  Africa,  166 
corn  belt,  140,  147,  161;  m.  168 
corn  picker,  162,  163;  p.  163 
corn  planter,  p.  151 
corral,  91,  108,  219,  220;  p.  220 
Courage  Cove,  171-203;  in.  176 
cove,  173;  in.  189;  p.  172,  189 
coyote,  92,  94,  108 
crabs,  182;  p.  182,  183 
cradleboard,  97;  p.  97 
craters,  75;  p.  76 
cream,  135-136,  140;  p.  136 
cultivator,  150 
current,  20,  40;  m.  21 


dairy  products,  86 
dances 

of  Boros,  37,  38;  p.  38 
of  Central  American  Indians, 
65,  70;  p.  70 
of  Eskimos,  234;  p.  212 

dates,  126 

deep-sea  fishing,  172,  184-187 
deer,  41-43,  96,  106,  142;  p.  43 
desert,  m.  109;  p.  124,  125 
desert  regions,  in.  123,  128 
in  Africa,  122;  p.  124 
in  Asia,  122 
in  Australia,  122 
in  Mexico,  122 

in  southwestern  United  States, 
91,  94,  95,  104,  122;  p.  105 
digging  stick,  26,  37,  118;  p.  69 
disk,  139;  p.  139 

dogs,  25,  91,  92,  94,  222-223,  230; 
p.  223 

dories,  174,  184,  185,  186;  p.  184, 
186 

downstream,  38;  in.  21 
drums,  22,  37,  38,  49;  p.  22,  70 

dry  regions,  91-127;  m.  123.  128 
dugout  canoe,  19 


earth,  15 

earthquake,  77 

East  Indies,  49;  in.  54 

eggs,  140,  141;  />.  141 

eider  ducks,  233,  234 

elephants,  49;  p.  52 

equator,  27,  49,  85,  166,  207;  m. 

15,  27,  47,  239 
Eskimos,  p.  3,  5,  11 
of  Alaska,  211-237 
of  Baffin  Island,  239 
of  Canada,  238 
of  Greenland,  239 
Europe,  85-89,  167,  204,  206,  239; 
in.  15;  p.  85,  169 


farm  implements,  160 
farming 

in  Amazon  jungle,  26,  27;  m.  27 
in  Arabian  desert,  125;  p.  125 
in  Argentina,  165-166;  p.  166 
in  Central  American  highlands, 
57,  66-70;  p.  68,  69 
in  central  European  highlands, 
86;  p.  86 
in  China,  166-167 
in  corn  belt  of  United  States, 
129-165 

in  India,  167;  p.  167 
in  Rumania,  167 
in  southeastern  Europe,  167;  p. 
169 

in  southwestern  United  States, 
98-102,  116-117;  p.  116 
See  also  alfalfa,  corn,  fruit 
growing,  hay,  potatoes, 
wheat. 

Feast  of  the  Whale,  234 
feed  lot,  133,  134;  p.  134 
fiesta 

of  the  harvest,  81-82 
of  the  planting  season,  69 
finca,  75,  78-80;  p.  78 
fiords,  206;  in.  206;  />.  206 
fishing,  6;  p.  8,  9 

deep-sea,  172,  184-187 
herring,  192;  p.  192,  193 
lobster,  192;  p.  193 
mackerel,  199-203;  p.  2001 
oyster,  205 

salmon,  208-209;  p.  208,  209 
fishing  grounds,  204,  206 
fishing  regions,  in.  205,  210 
in  Alaska,  230 
in  Amazon,  40 
in  British  Isles,  206 
in  Canada,  204;  p.  204 
in  China,  206 
in  Greenland,  239 
in  Japan,  206;  p.  207 
in  Malay  Peninsula,  51-52 
in  New  England,  171-203,  204 
in  Norway,  206-207 
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floating  buoy,  185:  p.  185 
fog,  67,  186:  />.  67 
foods,  6-7;  p.  6-7 
of  Amazon  Indians,  24,  25,  26, 
28-29;  p.  25 
of  Arabs,  126 

of  Eskimos,  218,  228-229,  234, 
239 

of  Central  American  Indians, 
56,  63,  64,  69,  75,  79,  81,  83; 
p.  56,  71 

of  corn-belt  farmers,  132,  136, 
141,  150,  152,  153,  163;  p. 
132,  150 

of  Lapps,  239-240 
of  Malay  people,  51 
of  Navahos,  92,  95,  96,  99,  110 
of  New  England  fishermen, 
171,  172,  176,  194,  195,  196 
forests 

in  Amazon  jungle,  19-20,  21, 
24,  25,  27,  32,  33,  37,  41,  47 
in  Central  American  highlands, 
57 

in  Congo  region,  49 
in  Malay  Peninsula,  49,  50 
in  New  England,  204 
in  Norway,  207 

4-H  club,  133-134,  150,  156,  160- 
161,  162;  p.  156,  162 
Frenchmen,  142 

fruit  growing,  '26,  51,  63,  106,  125, 
150,  168,  238;  p.  150 
fruit  cellar,  132,  149,  163;  p.  132 
furs,  142,  217,  225,  239 

fur  seal,  225 


Gallup,  New  Mexico,  106,  120;  p. 
120 

games.  See  celebrations  and 
games. 

glacier,  85;  p.  85,  239 
globe,  14-18:  p.  14.  15,  18 
goats,  88,  91,  122,  125,  126;  />.  88 
gourds,  72,  73 
greasewood  bushes,  95 
Great  Lakes,  209;  in.  14,  210 
Greenland,  239;  in.  15 
growing  season,  86 
Guatemala,  82;  m.  74 
Guatemala  City,  77.  82-83:  m.  74: 
p.  82 

gulls,  174,  182;  p.  174 


hair  seal,  225 
harbor,  173;  p.  190 
harrow,  139 
hatchery,  130 

hay,  86,  87,  125;  p.  86,  154,  155 
herring,  172,  176,  192,  207;  p. 
192 


highland  regions,  in.  84,  90 

of  Central  America,  57,  60,  67, 
85;  p.  58,  67 

of  central  Europe,  85-89;  p.  85 
of  North  America,  85 
of  South  America,  85 
highlands,  57;  in.  74,  84,  90 
of  Central  America,  57,  60,  67, 
85;  p.  58,  67 

of  central  Europe,  85-89;  />.  85 
of  North  America,  85 
of  South  America,  85 
highways  of  United  States,  in.  14 
hill,  60;  p.  58,  85 
hogan,  95,  108,  109;  p.  3,  94,  103 
hogs,  134,  136,  144,  167,  168;  p. 
134 

homes  and  houses,  2-3;  p.  2,  3 
of  Arabs,  124-125;  p.  125 
of  Bedouins,  126 
of  Boro  Indians,  22,  23,  25, 
35,  36-37;  p.  2,  23,  36 
of  Central  American  Indians, 
57,  69,  82,  83;  p.  2 
of  Congo  natives,  49 
of  corn-belt  farmers,  143;  p.  130 
of  Eskimos,  214-216,  230,  238; 
p.  3,  214,  215 

of  farmers  of  central  Europe, 
86 

of  Lapps,  239,  240 
of  Malay  natives,  50-51;  p.  53 
of  Navahos,  95,  108,  109;  p. 
3,  94,  103 

of  New  England  fishermen, 
175;  p.  3,  175 

of  Rumanian  farmers,  168 
honey,  149;  p.  149 
horses,  108,  116,  125,  126,  139, 
168;  p.  11,  98,  139,  166 

houses.  See  homes  and  houses. 
Hudson  Bay,  239;  in.  242 
hunting,  6;  p.  9 

in  Alaska,  219,  225-227,  229- 
230,  231-234;  p.  226,  227,  230 
in  Amazon  jungle,  30,  32-35, 
41-43;  p.  42,  43 
in  Baffin  Island,  239 
in  Greenland,  239 
in  Malay  Peninsula,  51 
hybrid  corn,  140 


iceberg,  p.  239 
icecap,  in.  241,  242 
igloo,  214-216,  230;  p.  3,  214,  215 
incubator,  130 
v  India,  167;  p.  167,  169 
Indian  Ocean,  49;  in.  15,  239 
Indian  reservation,  102,  122 
Indians 

Boro,  19-48,  49,  51,  52 
Central  American,  55-90 
Maya,  76-77;  p.  76 


Navaho,  91-122 

of  prairies  of  United  States, 
142-143 
inland,  21 

irrigation,  1 1 6,  1 24,  1 65 ;  p.  1 1 6,  1 24 
islands,  14,  174,  206,  239;  p.  16 
ivory,  224,  230;  p.  224 


jacaranda  tree,  66 
jaguars,  23,  33,  43;  p.  43 
Japan,  206;  in.  210 
Japura  River,  20,  21,  46;  in.  47 
jellyfish,  182;  p.  18 3 
jungles,  22;  in.  21,  50,  54;  p.  66 
of  Amazon,  22,  23,  33,  41,  46, 
47;  m.  27,  47 
of  Central  America,  p.  66 
of  Congo  region,  49 
of  East  Indies,  49 
of  Malay  Peninsula,  49,  50,  51, 
52 

juniper,  92 


kayak,  225;  p.  11,  225 


Lake  Atitlan,  58;  in.  74;  p.  58 
Lake  Michigan,  145 
lambs,  103,  115;  p.  93,  115.  See 
also  sheep. 

Lapps,  239-240;  p.  239,  240 
lava,  75,  76,  77,  78-79;  p.  76 
Leghorn  chickens,  161 
lighthouse,  179,  187-188;  p.  179 
lightship,  203;  p.  203 
limpets,  182 

livestock,  135,  137,  165.  See  also 
cattle,  chickens,  hogs,  horses, 
sheep. 

lizards,  30,  63 

lobster  pots  (traps),  172,  174, 
'  *■  192-193,  196,  199;  p.  180',  193 

lobsters,  172,  192-193;  p.  7,  193, 
194 

loom,  71,  113;  p.  72,  113 
lowlands,  66,  67;  p.  85 
lynx,  230 


macaw,  41 

mackerel,  176,  192,  199,  201,  202, 
203;  p.  200 

Malay  Peninsula,  49-53,  123;  in. 
49,  54 

Malemutes,  222-223;  p.  22 3 
maloka,  22,  23,  25,  35,  36-37,  50; 
p.  2,  23,  36 

Manaus,  46,  47;  p.  48 
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manioc.  See  cassava 
maps,  12-14,  17 
marimba,  65;  p.  81 
market  places,  60-65;  />.  61,  64,  82 
Maya  Indians,  76-77;  p.  76 
medicine  man 
1  of  Boros,  40;  p.  41 
of  Navahos,  p.  112 
Mexico,  85,  122 
Michigan,  Lake,  145 
milk,  126,  135-136;  p.  135,  136 
milpa,  67,  68,  71,  81;  />.  68 
moccasins,  96 
monkeys,  19,  25;  p.  32 
morro  tree,  72 

mountain  chain,  or  mountain 
range,  85;  p.  85 
mountain  peak,  75;  p.  85 
mountains,  14;  p.  57,  88 

in  Arabia,  123 

in  Central  America,  57,  58,  66, 
75;  p.  58,  67 

in  Central  Europe,  86-88;  p. 

85,  86,  88,  89 
in  Japan,  206 
in  Norway,  206 

in  southwestern  United  States, 
95,  107,  108,  119 

mouth  of  river,  21;  in.  47;  p.  21 
mukluks,  217,  229 
muktuk,  234 
music 

of  Boro  Indians,  38 
of  Guatemalan  Indians,  65,  81 
of  Eskimos,  234 
of  New  England  fishing  region, 
196 


Navaho  Indians,  91-122;  in.  121; 

p.  5,  7,  11,  91-120 
Negroes,  49 

New  England  fishing  region,  171- 
203 

New  Guinea,  in.  54 
nomads,  125,  127;  p.  239 
Nome,  Alaska,  in.  233;  p.  212 
north,  17-18 

North  America,  58,  85,  207;  in.  15 
North  Pole,  16,  27,  226,  237-238; 

in.  15,  18,  27,  238 
North  Star,  17-18;  p.  18 
Norway,  206-207,  239 ;  in.  210,  242 
nuts,  45,  46,  47,  107 


oasis,  124,  126;  p.  124 
oats,  86,  134,  135,  140 
oceans,  14,  195,  209;  m.  15.  See 
also  names  of  the  oceans. 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  134;  in.  14 
oranges,  70 
oxen,  63,  168:  p.  167 
oysters,  205,  206;  />.  205 


Pacific  Ocean,  in.  15,  239 
packing  houses,  144 
palm  trees,  24,  30,  36,  51.  64, 
126;  p.  124,  125 
parrots,  19,  24,  25 
patio,  82;  />.  83 
peaches,  106 

peninsula,  49,  123,  167,  206;  in.  49 

Philippine  Islands,  in.  54 

pier,  in.  189;  p.  189,  201 

pigs,  62,  63;  p.  64.  See  also  hogs. 

Pilgrims,  177 

pineapples,  28,  70 

plain,  129;  p.  129 

plantain,  83 

plantations,  50 

plants 

of  Alaska,  219,  221,  235,  236 
of  the  Amazon  jungle,  28,  40, 
41,  44;  p.  26,  28 
of  the  American  desert,  122 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  122,  124 
125,  126;  p.  124,  125 
of  Argentina,  165,  166,  169 
of  Baffin  Island,  239 
of  the  Central  American  high¬ 
lands,  57,  63,  64,  65,  66,  69, 
70,  71,  72,  73,  79,  83;  p.  79 
of  the  central  European  high¬ 
lands,  86;  p.  86 
of  China,  166,  167 
of  the  corn  belt  of  the  United 
States,  134,  135,  138,  139,  140, 
142,  143,  148,  149,  150,  163, 
169;  p.  151,  152,  154,  157,  158, 
163,  164 

of  the  Lapp  region,  239,  240 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  50, 
51,  52,  53;  p.  51 

of  the  New  England  seacoast, 
171,  172,  175,  176,  180,  182, 
185,  195 

of  northern  Canada,  237,  238 
of  Rumania  and  southeastern 
Europe,  167-168,  169;  p.  169 
of  southwestern  United  States, 

91,  92,  95,  98,  101,  102,  104, 
106,  107,  108-109,  113,  114, 
115,  116-118,  119;  p.  105 

of  Union  of  South  Africa,  166, 
169 

plateau,  94;  p.  92,  116 
of  Arabia,  123 

of  southwestern  United  States, 
94-95,  98,  102,  108,  117;  />. 

92,  105 

of  Union  of  South  Africa,  166 
plaza,  57,  62;  p.  61 
plow,  139;  p.  139,  167 
Plymouth  Rock,  177 
point,  179,  187,  212;  in.  189 
polar  bear,  226-227 ;  />.  227 
polar  hare,  223 
Portland,  Maine,  176;  m.  14 
potatoes,  86,  138;  p.  86 


pottery,  73;  p.  73 
prairie,  136,  142 
of  Argentina,  165 
of  corn  belt  of  United  States. 

136,  142,  148 
ptarmigan,  p.  235 
Pueblo  Indians,  106-107;  p.  107 
pulverizer,  p.  151 
pumpkins,  28 
purse  seines,  192;  p.  192 


railroads,  145-146;  in.  14:  p.  146 
rainfall,  2-3;  p.  21 
in  Alaska,  235 

in  Amazon  jungle,  21,  27,  33,  40 
in  Arabian  desert,  122,  124- 

125 

in  Central  American  highlands, 
66,  67,  71,  79,  81 
in  central  European  highlands, 
85 

in  corn  belt  of  United  States, 
140,  154,  165 
in  Malay  Peninsula,  51 
in  New  England  seacoast  re¬ 
gion,  196 

in  southeastern  Europe,  167 
in  southwestern  United  States, 
98,  104,  122 

rain  forests,  27;  in.  21,  50,  54;  p.  66 
of  Amazon  jungle,  27,  37,  41. 

44,  45,  47.  58,  85 
of  Congo  region,  49 
of  Malay  Peninsula,  49 
rattan,  52 
regions 

cold  North,  215-242;  m.  241,242 
desert,  91-128;  m.  123,  128 
farming,  129-170;  in.  168,  170 
fishing,  171-214;  in.  205,  210 
highland,  55-90;  in.  84,  90 
jungle,  19-54:  in.  50,  54 
reindeer,  218-221,  238,  239,  240; 
p.  218,  220 

river  bank,  19,  20;  in.  21 
river  bed,  99,  100,  122;  in.  109; 

p.  92,  100,  116 
roundup,  219-221 
rubber,  44-45,  46,  50;  p.  45,  51 
Rumania,  167-169 
rural  delivery,  p.  132 
rye,  86 


sagebrush,  91,  95;  p.  105 
Sahara  Desert,  122;  in.  1 27 ;  />.  1 24 
salmon,  205-206;  p.  208-209 
San  Antonio  Palopo,  57,  58;  in. 
74 

sand  bar,  1 73'  p.  173 
sandpipers,  182 
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sardines,  192 
sarsaparilla  roots,  44,  46 
schools 

of  Central  America,  81 
of  corn  belt  of  United  States, 
129 

of  Eskimos,  221-222;  p.  222 
of  Lapps,  240;  p.  240 
of  Navahos,  103,  117;  p.  117 
of  New  England,  193,  194 
schools  of  fish,  192,  207 
schooners,  177,  178,  184-185,  194; 

p.  178,  184 
sea,  172,  173,  190 
sea  anemones,  181-182;  p.  183 
sea  horses,  p.  183 
sealing,  225-227;  p.  226 
seals,  218,  225-227,  239;  p.  226 
seasons,  27 

in  Alaska,  225-226,  229-230,  231, 
235 

in  Amazon  jungle,  27,  36,  40 
in  Argentina,  166 
in  Central  American  highlands, 
66-67,  71,  81 

in  central  European  highlands, 

86 

in  corn  belt  of  United  States, 
138,  162,  163,  166 
in  India,  167 
in  Malay  Peninsula,  51 
in  New  England,  196,  199 
in  southwestern  United  States, 
114,  116 

in  Union  of  South  Africa,  166 

Seattle,  Washington,  14 
separator,  135;  p.  135 
shadoof,  p.  124 
sheep,  p.  8 

in  Arabian  desert,  125,  126;  p. 
125 

in  Australian  deserts,  122 
in  Central  American  highlands, 
57,  71 

in  central  European  highlands, 
p.  85 

in  China,  167 

in  corn  belt  of  United  States, 

144 

in  Rumania,  168 
in  southwestern  United  States, 
91,  92,  103,  104,  108,  114-115, 
119-120,  122;  p.  92,  103,  119 
sheep  shearing,  119-120;  p.  119 
shipbuilding,  176,  177,  204 
Siberia,  219,  239;  in.  242 
siesta,  79 
silo,  163;  in.  164 

slope,  57,  86,  87;  />.  57,  85,  86.  206 
sloth,  42 

snakes,  30,  32;  p.  31 
soil,  27,  169 

of  Amazon  jungle,  21,  27 
of  Central  American  highlands, 
79 


of  corn  belt  of  United  States, 
165 

of  New  England  seacoast,  180 
of  Norway,  207 
of  southeastern  Europe,  167 
of  southwestern  United  States, 
98,  116,  118 

South  Africa,  Union  of,  166;  in.  170 
South  America,  20,  50,  58,  85, 
165;  in.  15,  239 

South  Pole,  16,  27,  238;  in.  15, 
238,  239 
soybeans,  140 

Spanish  colonizers,  77,  106 
spears,  30,  32;  p.  30 
spinning,  113;  p.  113 
squashes,  71,  101-102,  106,  118 
State  Fair,  134,  159-162;  p.  159. 
160,  162 

Stevens  Point,  in.  21 7 
strait,  211;  in.  233,  238 
Sumatra,  in.  54 
symbols  on  maps,  13 


tamales,  69 
tapir,  33;  p.  31 
temperature 

in  Amazon  jungle,  27,  29 
in  Central  American  highlands, 
79,  81 

in  central  European  highlands, 
85 

in  Malay  Peninsula,  49 

Thanksgiving 

ceremonies  of  Navahos,  109 
New  England,  194-195 

threshing  machine,  p.  153 
tide,  181,  184;  ,p.  181 
tomatoes,  71 

tortillas,  56,  57,  69,  83;  p.  56 
tractor,  148,  153;  p.  151,  154 
trade 

of  Alaskan  Eskimos,  230;  p.  224 
of  Bedouins,  126 
of  Boro  Indians,  39,  44-48;  p.  46 
of  Central  American  Indians, 
60-65;  p.  64 

of  corn-belt  farmers,  141;  p.  146 
of  Malay  people,  52 
of  Navaho  Indians,  96,  102-104, 
120-121 

of  New  England  fishermen, 
178,  201 

trading  post,  102-104;  p.  104 
transportation.  See  travel  and 
transportation. 

trapping,  32-34,  142,  230;  p.  33 

travel  and  transportation,  10-11; 

p.  10,  11,  53 

in  Alaska,  220,  222-223,  231; 
p.  212,  223 

in  Amazon  jungle,  19,  32,  38, 
46,  47;  p.  44 


in  Central  American  highlands, 
60,  61;  p.  60 

in  central  European  highlands, 

88 

in  corn  belt  of  United  States, 
137,  140,  145,  146,  147;  p. 
137,  140,  146 

in  the  Sahara  Desert,  p.  124 
of  Arabs,  122-123 
of  Bedouins,  126 
of  Lapps,  240 
of  Navahos,  98;  p.  98 
of  New  England  seacoast  re¬ 
gion,  204 

trawlers,  194-195;  p.  195 
tuna,  206 

tundra,  211,  219,  235,  236,  237, 
239;  p.  213,  220 
turtles,  19,  30,  40 


umiak,  213,  230,  231-232 
undergrowth,  20,  22,  32.  49;  p.  20, 

66 

Union  of  South  Africa,  166;  in.  170 
Union  Stock  Yards,  144;  p.  144 
United  States,  47,  80,  85,  91,  133, 
161,  213,218-219;  in.  14,  15,  17 
upstream,  38;  in.  21 


valley,  57,  85,  86;  p.  57,  68 

vegetables 

of  the  Amazon  jungle,  26 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  125 
of  the  Central  American  high¬ 
lands,  57,  63,  71 
of  the  central  European  high¬ 
lands,  86 

of  the  corn  belt,  138,  150;  p.  157 
of  New  England  seacoast,  180 
of  northern  Canada,  238 
of  Rumania,  168 
of  southwestern  United  States, 
98-102,  106,  117,  118 
Vikings,  207 

volcano,  75-76,  77;  in.  74;  p.  74, 
76,  77 


walrus,  218,  230,  239;  p.  230 
watermelons,  150 
water  supply,  96,  108,  126;  p.  126 
weaving,  52,  71-72,  113,  126;  p. 

39,  72,  73,  113 
whales,  218,  231-234 
wharf,  174,  178;  in.  189 ;  p.  48,  178, 
189,  201 

wheat,  57,  138,  143,  152-153,  167, 
168;  p.  152,  153 

Witoto  Indians,  39 
wood  carving,  89 
wool,  113,  120,  126;  p.  113 
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